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INTRODUCTION. 


N  Attempt  of  this  kind  may  feem  too 
bold,  and  delerve  the  Cenfure  it  will 
meet  with,  if 
in  Arreft  of  J 
to  thofe  great  Names  that  fupport  the  received 
Opinions,  I  ask  Leave  to  produce  their  Difagree- 
ment  with  one  another,  and  Deviation  from  the 
Imperial  Itinerary  ,  At  the  lame  time  owning  the 
Improvement  they  have  made  upon  one  another  a 
Foundation  to  future  Adventurers. 

The  two  Caufes  of  what  I  take  the  Liberty  to 
call  Error,  are,  The  Indolence  of  the  Age  of 
Monkery,  which  made  no  Enquiries,  but  took  ail 
Things  uponTruftj  and  the  Fondnefs  more  dis¬ 
cerning  Men  have  (hewed  to  Etymology,  and  to 
that  fort  of  Etymology,  which  is  founded  in  Simi¬ 
litude  of  Sound.  The  Efteem  thefe  had  of  the  brave 
fugacious  People,  who  civilized  our  Ifland,  hath 
drawn  them  in  to  believe  the  fucceeding  Saxons 
maintain’d  the  fame,  and  kept  up  the  Roman 
Names. 

Nor  can  we  call  it  a  Purpofe  of  thofe  Invaders, 
to  obliterate  the  Memory  of  our  more  antient  Ma¬ 
tters,  who  have  Ceafiers  and  Boroughs  fo  frequent- 
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ly  preferved.  Thefe  have  been  attended  to ;  but 
where  they  are  wanting,  a  kindred  Sound,  hath 
been  embraced,  to  the  Negledt  both  of  Remains" 
and  Situation.  And  the  Itinerary  though  the  al¬ 
lowed  Standard  of  Truth  hath  been  blamed  and 
new  moulded  to  fuit  every  Man’s  Projedb 

My  Defign  I  cannot  think  unacceptable,  if  what 
is  promifed  be  made  good,  if  to  Remains  and  Si¬ 
tuation  we  can  add  Diftance,  and  keep  the  Itine¬ 
rary  of  our  fide.  The  Contention  is  not  pro  Arts 
&  Focis  :  Yet  confidering  how  many  Heads  and 
Pens  have  been  engaged,  fmce  the  Efteem  and 
Knowledge  of  Antiquities  have  prevailed,  a  nearer 
Approach  to  Truth,  can’t  be  reckoned  a  Trifle, 
without  Difrefpedl  to  their  Zeal  and  Labours. 

The  Charge  of  Innovation  and  Singularity  will 
fall  upon  me,  from  none  but  the  Indolent.  It  is 
a  Freedom  every  one  hath  taken  with  thofe  that 
went  before  him  :  And  if  there  be  any  Man  fo 
throughly  pleafed  with  his  own  Scheme,  as  to 
think  it  wants  no  Amendment  3  any  that  can’t  re¬ 
proach  himfelf  of  admitting  Things  upon  fuch 
Evidence  as  he  thought  infufficient •  any  that  hath 
not  wifhed  for  more  Countenance  from  the  Figures, 
let  mine  pais  for  a  needlels  Undertaking. 

The  Reafbns  inducing  me  to  begin  with  this 
Part  of  England,  are  thefe  *  That  it  is  the  Britannia 
Prima  of  our  firft  Geographers:  That  it  is  the 
Spot  upon  which  the  W  hole  was  won  and  loft,  up¬ 
on  the  three  grand  Revolutions :  That  from  it 
begins  that  famous  Military  Way,  by  the  Saxons 
called  Via  Vetelingiana ,  by  the  Normans  one  of  the 
Qhemini  May  ores :  And  Laftly,  That  I  would 
take  my  Rife  upon  undifputed  Ground,  where 
Authors,  antientand  modern,  have  beft  agreed, 
from  the  three  Ports  to  Canterbury, 
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m.  p.  i2.  — - 

15- 

Voreda 

m.  p.  14. 

Brovonacis 

m .  p.  13. 

Verteris 

m.  p.  13.— 

20. 

Lavatris 

in.  p.  14, 

Cataradtoni 

m.  p.  13.'— 

— 1 6. 

Ifurium 

m.  p.  24. 
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m.  p.  17.“- 

—  18. 
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xn.  p.  o. 
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Con  date 
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Magiovinto 
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— — -12* 

Durocobrivis 
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Londinio 
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Burobrivis 

m.  p.  9. 
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Ad  portum  Ritupis 
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SURVEY 

O  F 


ENGLAND. 


The  County  of  KENT 

S  by  the  Romans  named  Cant  turn ,  a 
Word  Latinized  from  a  Britijh  or 
Celtic  Origine.  And  that  Word  is 
by  all  Writers  thought  to  exprels 
the  Form  of  the  Land  toward  the 
Channel  and  Continent,  a  Promon¬ 
tory  or  Corner.  To  confirm  this,  Mr.  Camden 
hath  obferved  there  is  in  Scotland  a  Prominence 
of  this  kind  called  Cantir ,  and  the  Cangani  inha¬ 
bited  an  Angle  of  Wales.  If  we  look  into  Stafford - 
Jhire  we  have  a  Tradt  there  called  Cankwood 
upon  the  Brow  of  a  Mountain  jutting  forward 
toward  th e  Trent. 

Mr.  Baxter  in  his  Gloffary  mentions  fome  Co¬ 
pies  of  Ptolomy  in  which  Kent  is  called  NmclvIiov,  de 
fflucantiis  five  novis  Cantiacis  Belgici  generis  >  and 

that 
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that  the  Francobelgce  ufe  Kant  for  an  Angle  or  Ex¬ 
tremity. 

LambarcCs  Derivation  from  its  Verdure  and 
Plenty  of  Wood,  as  Caine  fignifies  a  Leaf,  will 
hardly  be  admitted,  unlefs  that  were  alfo  meant 
of  the  whole  Ifland  of  which  this  Part  firft  appears 
to  the  Continent,  but  otherwife  it  would  have 
carried  with  it  nothing  of  a  Diftindlion. 

If  we  were  left  to  our  own  Gueffes,  and  had  not 
Ptolomy  s  Authority, we  fhould  have  little  Real  on  to 
conclude  thefe  Cantu  or  Men  of  Kent,  as  the  Sax¬ 
ons  call  them,  Aborigines.  By  them  I  mean  the 
Celts  or  Gauls  who  firft  peopled  the  Ifland.  For 
we  may  well  believe  this  Country  was  new  planted 
from  the  Continent  about  the  time  the  Belgce  and 
Attrebates  fettled  here.  This  Spot  being  as  valu¬ 
able  in  its  felf,  and  firft  in  View  to  thefe  new  Plan*- 
ters,  they  doubtlefs  firft  poffeffed  it,  and  extended 
themfelves  along  the  Coaft.  And  the  Reafon  that 
this  carried  not  the  Name  of  its  new  Mafters  as  well 
as  the  other, muft  be, that  it  had  already  the  Name  of 
Corner  or  Prominence ,  and  its  People  fufficiently 
diftinguifh’d  as  Corner-Men.  From  the  fame 
Origine  is  the  Name  of  the  Angli  generally  acknow  ¬ 
ledged  who  inhabited  Jutland ,  and  are  fometirnes 
called  Jutes ,  and  fometirnes  Saxons. 

At  what  time  thefe  new  Men  of  Kent  came  firft 
over,  nobody  will  pretend  to  fay.  That  they  were 
here  before  Ccefar ,  we  may  fafely  enough  conclude, 
became  the  Attrebates  and  Belgce  were.  The  Tra¬ 
dition  of  their  coming,  remaining  with  the  Britons , 
gave  perhaps  Rile  to  the  fabulous  Relations 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  has  publifhed  of  Brute  and 
his  Trojans.  It  was  eafie  for  the  Inventor  of  that 
Fable  to  make  it  pafs  upon  thofe  who  already  be¬ 
lieved  a  Part  atleaft  of  the  Ifland  new  planted.  A 
Part  I  fay,  for  Ccefar  fuppofes  the  inland  Country 
at  his  time  peopled  by  the  Celts .  And  whether 
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he  received  his  Account  from  the  Gauls  upon  the 
Continent,  or  from  the  Defendants  of  the  new 
Planters,  or  from  the  inland  Britons ,  nothing  ap¬ 
pears. 

Tho3  the  Device  is  ftoln  from  Hunnibald ,  who 
made  Francio  a  Son  of  Priam  Founder  of  the 
French  Nation,  the  People  upon  whom  it  was  put 
were  already  apprized  of  Strangers  fettling  here. 
In  this  both  the  French  and  Britons  have  laid  their 
Story  right,  to  bring  their  firft  Planters  from  Afia^ 
as  the  Language  and  Religious  Rites  common  to 
both  difcover.  But  it5s  probable  there  was  no  more 
Cunning  in  the  Contrivance,  than  Imitation  of  the 
Homans  deriving  themfelves  from  Froy. 

In  Form yKent  is  a  kind  ofOblong,  and  not  much 
unlike  to  what  is  now  called  England.  The  Bor¬ 
ders  and  Out-lines  are  much  the  fame  as  antiently 
they  were,  towards  the  Sea  and  Fhames ,  having 
the  Thames ,  and  its  JEftuarium  on  the  North, 
the  Sea  on  the  Eaft  and  South-Faff  :  Only  lome 
Lands  are  devoured  by  the  Sea,  and  again,  fome 
that  were  Sea  made  Land  of  the  Sands  thrown 
up  by  the  Tides  and  Wind.  On  the  South-W  eft, 
it  is  bounded  by  Sujjex ,  on  the  Weft  by  Surrey. 

This  at  prefen t  is  the  Extent  of  the  County,  and 
was  fo  fixed  in  the  Saxon  Times  •  but  whether  in 
the  Time  of  the  firft  Kingdom  of  Kent ,  or  the 
Heptarchy,  muff  be  a  Queftion.  According  to 
Ptolomy ,  Londinium  is  put  into  Kent  as  well  as 
J^arvernium. 

Dr.  Gale  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Itinera - 
ry,  though  far  from  being  pofitive,  hath  confirm¬ 
ed  this  of  Ptolomy  by  probable  Arguments.  One 
is  a  Quotation  from  Higden  defcribing  the  Courfe 
of  the  IVathng-fireet  ad  Occidentem  IVeftmonafterii 
juxta  Londonium  ultra  Famefium  'per  medium  Cantii . 
The  fame  learned  Author  mentions  the  Lands  on 
the  Surrey  fide,  being  antient  Pemefne ;  the 
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Coins,  Tefifelated  Pavements,  Bricks,  Urns,  and 
other  Roman  Remains,  dug  up  in  St.  Georges 
Fields. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  Diftance  from  Veru- 
lam  to  London ,  of  Twenty-one  Miles,  according 
to  Antoninus ,  which  agrees  better  with  the  Sta¬ 
tion  fixed  on  the  Surrey  fide.  Nor  can  we  think 
of  a  Boundary  fo  fit  for  the  PofifefiTors  of  Cantium , 
as  the  Thames.  That  part  of  Surrey  Weft  of  Lam¬ 
beth  was  Woody,  and  a  proper  Frontier.  But 
the  City  of  London ,  at  leaft  the  Ground  it  may  be 
fuppofed  to  ftand  upon,  between  Lambeth  and 
Southwark ,  or  perhaps  including  them  both,  can’t 
be  thought  able  to  defend  it  felf  againft  the  Pow¬ 
er  of  Kent ,  having  no  Chance  for  Succours  but 
from  acrofs  the  Thames  ;  And  therefore  if  it  will 
not  be  admitted  that  London  was  in  the  antient 
Kent ,  of  which  there  is  Probability  enough,  South¬ 
wark  and  Lambeth  muft  have  been  as  not  defenfi- 
ble  by  any  neighbouring  People. 

The  Romans  had  in  Kent  their  Cities  and  Sta¬ 
tions,  and  their  Forts  upon  the  Coaft  for  Security 
againft  the  Saxon  Pirates.  Some  of  thefe  latter 
were  alfo  Ports,  from  whence  their  Military  W ays 
began:  Others  had  no  Military  Ways  leading  to 
them ;  at  leaft  no  Remains  of  them  are  found,  the 
Garrifons  being  probably  conveyed  thither  by  Sea. 
Thefe  Ways  were  made  with  great  Labour,  and 
preferved  with  great  Exa&nefs,  by  which  they 
could  traverfe  the  Ifland,  and  march  their  Forces 
as  they  had  Occafion.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  any  but  general  Names  for  them  all,  as  Milita¬ 
ry,  Bafilical,  Confular,  Praetorian.  The  Saxons 
indeed  gave  them  particular  Names,  and  reduced 
the  chief  of  them  to  Four,tho5  there  muft  have  been 
morebefides  the  Vicinal  ones,  or  we  can’t  find  any, 
to  many  of  the  Stations.  Thefe  Four  having  in 
the  Norman  Times  a  Privilege  above  the  reft,  that 
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be  pace  quatuor  Che  minor  um^  the  Number  hath 
been  kept  up  till  now,  and  the  Saxon  Names  pre« 
lerved.  One  of  theft,  from  the  South-Eaft  to 
the  North,  beginning  from  the  Kentijlo  Shore,  is 
called  IVatling-ftreet  :  Another  from  South  to 
Eaft,  is  Ermine-ftreet :  A  third  from  South-W eft 
to  South-Eaft,  is  called  Ikening-ftreet :  The  fourth 
from  South-Weft  to  North-Eaft,  hath  the  Name 
of  Foftfe. 

The  IVatling-ftreet  leads  from  the  Land’s  End 
of  Kent ,  through  London  to  the  North.  It  muft 
begin  either  from  Ritupis ,  babris ,  or  Lemanis , 
and  may  from  any  of  the  three,  fince  the  Roads 
from  all  three  meet  at  bur  over  num.  There  is  a 
dired,  or  almoft  a  dired  Way  from  theft  Ports 
to  London ,  in  the  third  and  fourth  Journeys  of 
the  Imperial  Itinerary ,  where  the  intermediate 
Cities  are  only  Durovernim  and  Durobrivis » 
There  are  mention’d  in  the  ftcond  Journey,  be-* 
tween  the  Port  of  London ,  three  Cities  or  Sta- 
tions  befides,  with  their  Diftance  from  each  other  3 
ft  that  there  muft  have  been  a  Defledion  to  the 
Right,  or  Left,  for  the  fake  of  vifiting  theft 
Places ;  and,  as  I  prefume,  both  to  the  Right 
and  Left.  Theft  three  are  burolevum^  Vagniacis 5 
and  Noviomagus. 

Which  of  theft  fhall  be  called  the  IVatling-ftreet 5 
it  is  not  agreed,  neither  is  it  of  any  Confoquence 
whether  one  or  both.  The  Saxons  foem  to  mean 
that  which  comprehends  all  the  Stations,  becauft 
they  belong  to  the  fecond  Journey,  which  takes 
in  the  whole  Watling ,  beyond,  as  well  as  on  this 
Side  London.  By  IVatling-ftreet  the  Saxons ,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  meant  the  winding  Street,  in  Contra- 
diftindion  to  the  other  three,  which  are  as  dired 
as  the  Nature  of  the  Ground  they  pafs  through 
will  admit.  The  Name,  I  know,  is  by  fome 
fetched  from  the  Gathelin ,  or  Infh-ftreet ,  Qaiothlac 9 
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and  Gwydhelian ,  and  Gaiclelii ,  fignifying  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  that  Country.  But  as  the  Intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  Hibernians  was  none,  and 
of  the  Saxons  with  them  but  little,  and  that  the 
Street  was  continued  through  great  Part  of  Scot¬ 
land ,  there  is  little,  befide  Sound,  to  fupport  the 
Conjecture.  In  fact,  it  is  a  winding  Street,  as  is 
vifible  to  any  Man  that  will  trace  it :  And  this 
being  admitted  till  we  can  derive  it  better,  I  fup- 
pofe  the  Word  to  have  that  Meaning.  We  have 
in  fbme  Countries,  the  Word  ftiltin  ufe.  There 
are  a  fort  of  Gates  or  Hurdles  made  of  green 
Boughs  wound  about  Stakes,  which  we  call  Wat¬ 
tles.  Or  thefe  may  have  been  ufed  in  moory 
Land  to  lay  under  the  Agger  of  Stones :  But 
this  Method  being  common  to  all,  would  not 
have  enough  expreffed  the  Difference. 

I  begin  with  Ritupis ,  called  aifo, .  Rhutupi 
and  Port  us  Rhutupinus.  This  was  the  chief  of 
their  Ports ,  on  all  Hands  agreed  to  have  been 
near  Sandwich ,  or  Stonar ,  but  ruined  long  fince 
by  the  Sea,  except  Richburgh-Caftle ,  where  the 
Pharos ,  or  Lapis  ittuli  flood.  This  is  the  Place 
lb  often  fpoken  of  by  the  Poets,  called  Rhutupi¬ 
nus  Ager^  Rhutupina  tfellus^  by  Juvenal  the 
Oftrea  Rhutupina  are  celebrated.  The  Saxons 
have  it  Reptacefter ,  contracting  the  old  Name, 
and  adding  their  Ce after ,  by  which  they  always 
mean  Roman  Works.  This  Place  is  twelve  Miles 
from  Durovernum ,  and  will  be  mention’d  again 
when  we  come  to  the  Ports. 

About  five  Miles  to  the  South-Weft,  is  Port  us 
Dubris ,  Dover ,  by  fome  Etymologifts  derived  from 
the  Britijh  Words  that  fignify  two  Hills,  or  Rocks  j 
by  others,  from  fuch  as  mean  Aqucc  L radius  j 
and  again  from  one  that  imports  a  Declivity. 
From  the  F^emains  of  Roman  Materials,  with 
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been  railed,  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been 
of  Strength  and  Ufe  in  thole  early  Times.  A 
Part  of  their  Pharos ,  or  IVatch-tfower  ,  is  ft  ill  in 
Being,  and  enough  of  it  left  to  make  one  believe 
the  Structure  theirs,  notwithftanding  the  later 
Additions  and  Alterations. 

The  natural  Strength  of  it  was  Invitation  enough 
to  thole  in  whole  Hands  it  hath  been,  to  fortify 
it  by  Art,  and  to  make  it,  as  it  was,  impregnable 
to  any  'Enemy  but  Famine,  before  the  modern 
Inventions  of  demolifhing  were  in  Ufe.  Its  pro¬ 
minent  Towers  reprefen  ted  the  Force  of  Britain , 
and  flood  a  Terror  to  the  adverfary  Shore.  The 
Caftle  would  contain  rather  an  Army  than  a 
Garrifon,  fupported  and  fupplied  the  EngliJJj 
Acquifitions  on  the  Continent  for  many  Years. 
This,  from  Dur overman ,  is  at  the  Diflance  of 
fourteen  Miles. 

Eight  Aliles  from  hence,  on  the  Coaft  near 
Deal,  Cfifar,  according  to  his  own  P^elation, 
landed  in  his  firft  Expedition.  The  Place  he  calls 
Dola,  whence  Nennius ,  and  after  him  others, 
have  thought  Deal  received  its  Name  •  Del,  in 
Britijh  fignifying,  a  Turn  in  the  Shore.  From 
hence,  on  one  Hand,  is  feen  the  moving  Fortrefi 
of  the  Enghjh  Nation,  her  floating  Caftles,  which 
fecure  her  Coafts  better  than  fortified  Towns  and 
Garrifons,  that  eat  up  the  Country  they  protedh 
On  the  other,  we  view  the  Traces  of  Crefars 
Glory,  the  great  Mailer  of  War,  fubjediing 
Britain  to  a  diftant  Miftrefs.  It’s  true,  the  Re¬ 
membrance  of  Spoils  and  Conqueft  is  not  ofitfelf 
delightful,  without  the  Advantages  they  intro¬ 
duced.  Confidering  thefe,  we  may  admit  the 
Lofs  of  barbarous  Liberty  fufficiently  made  up  id 
being  a  Province  improved  and  civilized* 
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Nor  is  it  to  the  Difhonour  of  the  Britijh  Arm s, 
that  they  could  not  maintain  their  Ground  againft 
the  Conqueror  of  the  World  •  greater  than  whom, 
Hiftory  has  produced  none.  He  has  been  often 
compared  with  Alexander ,  as  to  perlbnal  Merit, 
Love  of  Learning  and  Generofity.  And  from 
Plutarch's  Time,  to  ours,  they  have  been  both 
fo  much  admired,  that  no  Author  has  made  fo 
free  as  to  affign  either  the  lower  Place.  It  has 
been  objected  in  Ca far's  Favour,  That  the  other 
Hero  had  only  effeminate  People,  and  undifci- 
plin’d  Crouds  to  encounter,  not  the  fierce  Gaul 
and  robuft  Briton.  And  here  its  juftly  queftion’d, 
whether  there  was  any  fuch  Difference,  whether 
the  Difcipline  of  the  Weftern  Clime,  was  not  as 
defeftive  as  in  the  Eaft,  admitting  their  Courage 
equal :  But  Ccefar  s  Conqueft  of  the  Roman  State, 
and  fubduing  Veteran  Armies  led  againft  him  by 
Generals  moft  knowing  in  the  Art  of  War,  fup- 
ported  by  the  fierce  Affertors  of  expiring  Liberty, 
rnuft  have  been  a  harder  Task,  than  ever  the 
Macedonian  had  to  ftruggle  with  ;  except  his  Glory 
be  eclipfed  by  the  unfair  and  underhand  Methods 
of  Plotting  and  Profcribing.  He  that  ftarted 
Hannibal ,  as  greater  than  them  both,  has  fome 
Rcafon  of  his  Side,  if  his  Condudl  at  the  laft 
would  have  borne  a  Comparifon. 

If  we  look  at  the  Difficulties  through  which 
Cctfar  made  his  Way,  the  Oppofition  he  had  at 
his  Landing,  the  bold  Struggle  of  the  Britons 
after  they  were  once  beaten,  and  his  hazardous 
paffing  the  Thames  from  Surrey ,  we  muft  ftand 
amazed  at  his  enterprizing  Genius.  He  had  nei¬ 
ther  Gothick  Hunger  to  follicite,  nor  Punick  Re¬ 
venge  to  fpur  him  on,  but  a  reftlefs,  impetuous 
Ambition,  that  was  pleafed  with  Oppofition,  and 
doated  upon  a  Task  for  no  other  Reaion,  but 
that  it  feemed  infuperable. 
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This  a&ive  Spirit  is  in  Juvenal  beautifully  ex- 
prefled  by  its  Likenefs  to  the  troubled  Sea, 

JEftuat  infosltx  angufto  limit e  Mundi 
Ut  Gyartf  claufus  fcofulis - - 

Great  Part  of  our  Species  have  fome  Grains  of  the 
fame,  which  hurries  them,  in  Contempt  of  Igno¬ 
miny,  Pains,  and  Death,  to  arrive  at  an  End 
feldom  worth  the  aiming  at.  Yet  the  Principle 
was  implanted  for  noble  Purpofes,  and  rightly 
dire&ed,  is  our  brighteft  and  moft  beneficial  Orna¬ 
ment. 

Our  third  Port,  from  whence  is  a  Military  Way 
to  Canterbury  yet  remaining,  is  Lemanis .  This 
Road  is  by  the  Saxons  called  Stane-ftreet.  The 
Name  of  Lemanis  is  differently  derived  by  Au¬ 
thors.  Some  bring  it  from  Letning ,  a  Name  for 
the  Road  that  leads  hither  ;  Others  from  Ptolomy’s 
K duvot  New  Haven .  It  is,  long  fince,  de- 

ftroyed  by  the  Sea.  Out  of  its  Ruins  IVeft  Hythe 
is  fuppofed  to  rife.  There  is  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  it,  a  little  Village  called  Lime.  This 
Port,  ’tis  agreed,  was  about  a  Mile  beyond  Stud* 
fall  Caftle ,  an  old  Work  of  great  Strength,  en- 
clofing  ten  Acres  of  Ground  on  a  Declivity. 
Some  would  perfuade  us,  that  the  broken  Walls 
are  Roman ,  from  the  Number  of  their  Bricks  to 
be  feen  there,  and  the  hewing  the  Stones,  and 
cementing  them  after  the  Roman  Manner.  Many 
a  Place  that  hath  fallen  to  Decay,  hath  been  re¬ 
built  with  the  fame  Materials,  which  makes  us 
fuppofe  it  in  its  original  State.  Yet  if  this  were 
demolifhed  by  the  Saxons  whilft  they  only  infeft- 
ed  the  Coafts,  and  were  not  fettled,  it  muft  have 
been  of  Roman  building. 
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As  to  the  Name,  fome  have  fancied  That  it 
has  at  prefent,  is  but  from  its  Ruins,  from  the 
Falling  or  Decay  of  a  Stadt.  I  rather  think  it  to 
be  from  the  Name  of  feme  Norman  Lord,  who 
either  poffefted  it,  or  repaired  it.  I  find  fuch  a 
Man  as  William  de  Stuteville ,  mention’d  fbon  after 
the  Conqueft  ;  but  not  that  he  was  Pofteftor  here. 
Hove  den  brings  him  for  an  Inftance,  that  it  was 
a  Pradtice  upon  the  Conqueft,  and  after,  to  pur- 
chafe  Juftice  at  an  high  Price.  There  was,  it 
feems,  a  round  Sum  paid  fometimes  to  obtain  a 
Writ  for  the  trying  of  Right,  and  to  have  a 
Caufe  heard  before  the  King  in  his  great  Council, 
as  was  de  Stuteville*  $  Cafe.  The  Diftance  of  Le- 
manis  from  Bur  over  num ,  is  of  fixteen  Miles. 

Burovernum  is  our  next  Station,  where  the 
Roads  from  the  three  Ports  meet,  and  make  one 
towards  London .  Thus  far  all  Authors  have 
agreed  j  but  as  to  the  next  Stage,  are  divided, 
and  under  greater  Uncertainties.  Some  Copies  of 
Ptolemy  have  it  in  the  Tranflation,  Bar - 

vernum.  As  to  Etymology,  the  firft  Syllable, 
Boury  is,  as  others  in  this  County,  and  the  whole 
Ifiand  over,  named  from  {landing  upon  a  River. 
Mr.  Baxter  derives  the  next  from  Vern,  fignifying 
a  Sandluary,  and  makes  it  Fanum  prqfluentis  Aquae. 
And  if  lb,  if  its  firft  Name  was  owing  to  a  Tem¬ 
ple  for  Celtic  Worfhip,  it  feems  a  Prefage  of  its 
Chriflian  Glory,  and  is  verified  in  being  the  Seat 
of  the  firft  Saxon  Chriftian  Prince,  and  from  his 
Time  continuing  the  Metropolitan  See. 

To  confirm  this,  the  fame  Author  brings  Ver- 
nonreturn ,  another  Station  in  Leiccfterfhire ,  inter¬ 
preted  by  a  modern  Poet,  Venantius  Fortunatus  $ 
{peaking  of  Vernometum ,  a  Town  in  France ,  and 
cites  the  Biftich  from  Camden : 
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Nomine  Vernometum  volute  vocitare  vetuftas 
^hiod  quafi  Fanum  ingens  Gallica  lingua  fonat. 

Where-ever  our  Vernometum  flood,  the  Reafbn 
of  its  Name  is  pretty  well  fupported.  The  above- 
cited  Antiquary  fuppofes  it  at  Borough ,  or  Erd- 
borougb 5  in  Gartre  Hundred.  In  this  he  follows 
Camden ,  as  others  have  followed  them  both. 
Ox. Gale  confelfes  himfelf  in  Doubt,  and  affirms  no¬ 
thing,  having  nothing,  he  faith,  but  bare  Name  for 
it.  Allowing  Leiccfter  to  be  Vernometum ,  as  I  have 
plentiful  Proof  of,  though  here  1  don’t  bring  my 
Evidence,  there  we  fhall  find  the  Reliques  of 
Britijh  Sacrifices.  Dr.  Stukeley ,  though  he  makes 
Leicefter  Ratae^  tells  us  of  a  Place  there  called 
Holybones ,  where  abundance  of  Bones  of  Oxen 
have  been  dug  up  5  and  thefe  he  calls,  the  Exuviae 
of  their  Sacrifices. 

The  prefen t  Name  of  Canterbury  is  from  the 
Saxons ,  who  called  it  the  Kentijh  Borough ,  or  Bo¬ 
rough  of  the  Men  of  Kent .  The  Britons  called  it 
the  City  of  Kent^  by  W ay  of  Eminence.  It  was 
the  Refidence  of  the  Kings  of  Kent ,  ’till  Ethel - 
bert  conferred  it  on  Augufline  the  Monk,  with  the 
Royal  Demefne,  upon  the  Eredlion  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  See.  The  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Soil,  and 
other  Conveniencies  of  its  Situation,  made  it  eli¬ 
gible  :  And  whatever  it  hath  fuffered  by  Danijb 
Depredations,  was  foon  repaired.  Many  of  the 
Materials  of  Churches,  Caftle,  Walls,  and  other 
publick  Buildings,  are  Roman  :  But  the  City  was 
in  greateft  Splendor  while  the  Monafteries  flou- 
rifhed.  None  in  our  Ifland  had  fuch  Patrons  as 
either  Align  fine  or  Bechet .  The  Riches  of  this 
Place  are  but  gueffed  at.  They  are  abundantly 
admired  by  thofe  that  have  recorded  the  Crouds 
of  Pilgrims,  and  the  Opennefs  of  their  Hearts  and 
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Furies,  But  they  that  carried  off  the  Spoil,  only 
knew  how  to  value  the  Devotion  both  of  Saxon 
and  Norman  Days. 

They  fhew  us  St.  Martins  Churchy  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Chriftian  Romans ,  before  the 
coming  of  Auguftine ,  the  Place  where  Bertha , 
j Ethelherfs  Queen,  had  the  Chriftian  Service. 
She  being  of  the  Royal  Blood  of  the  Franks , 
came  hither  a  Chriftian,  according  to  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Monks :  And  the  Thing  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  becaufe  they  told  us  fo.  For  as  they  are 
never  wanting  to  extol  the  Zeal  of  Auguftine ,  in 
his  hazardous  Expedition  to  convert  the  Pagan 
Saxons ,  and  the  Piety  of  the  Pope  that  lent  him, 
this  paves  the  Way  for  him,  and  gives  him  greater 
Hope  of  Succefs  with  the  King,  from  the  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Bertha  had  of  being  Advocate  for  her 
own  Religion.  Luidhard 3  a  Bifhop,  being  allow'd 
her  Chaplain,  fhews,  the  King  could  at  leaft  tole¬ 
rate  Chriftianity,  though  he  had  not  embraced  it. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  this  Luidhard  moved  Gre¬ 
gory  for  this  Million.  And  from  the  kind  Recep¬ 
tion  Auguftine ,  and  his  Followers,  met  with  from 
the  King,  and  his  fo  willingly  permitting  them 
to  convert  his  Subjedh,  we  have  Reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  was  well  diipofed  to  inform  himfelf,  and 
had  already  favourable  Notions  of  Chriftianity. 
The  flow  Advances  he  made,  guarded  him  againft 
popular  Infurredtions,  which  often  follow  fuch  a 
Change,  though  it  be  from  the  moft  foolifh  Super- 
ftition.  It  made  alfo,  the  new  Religion  appear 
with  greater  Advantage,  that  it  was  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple's  own  chooftng :  For  Force  hath  made  but 
few  Converts,  either  for  the  better,  or  the  worfo  : 
Whereas  Men  left  to  themfelves,  lubmit  to  Per- 
fuafion  from  being  allowed  tp  have  Judgment. 
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The  King’s  meeting  the  Millenaries  in  the 
open  Air,  feems  alfb  to  have  been  upon  the  fame 
Foot  of  Prudence.  It  cleared  him  of  any  private 
Combinations  with  them.  Had  he  apprehended 
any  Danger  of  Fafcination  and  Witchcraft,  as 
was  given  out,  how  would  the  Air  have  protected 
him  ?  Superftitious  as  the  Age  was,  we  can’t  ima¬ 
gine  they  thought  infernal  Powers  could  exert 
their  Force  within  Doors  more  than  without.  • 

The  Succefs  Auguftine  met  with  from  the  Pa¬ 
gan  Saxons ,  and  the  Want  of  Succels  from  the 
Chriftian  Britons ,  ihews  the  Force  of  Prejudice, 
In  the  famed  Conference  he  had  with  the  Britiftj 
Bilhops,  and  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  Bangor , 
we  find  them  determined  againft  receiving  him  , 
or  the  State  he  took  upon  him  fitting  in  his  Chair, 
could  not  have  broke  it  off.  The  Compliance  he 
required,  being  only  keeping  Eafter ,  and  baptizing 
after  the  Manner  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  affift- 
ing  in  the  Converfion  of  the  Saxons ,  could  not 
otherwife  have  choaked  them.  The  laft  Article 
of  their  Affiftance,  being  defired  to  preach,  Ihews 
there  was  nothing  elfe  in  Difference  that  was  mate¬ 
rial,  or  he  would  not  have  asked  it :  But  they 
could  not  think  well  of  any  thing  that  came  re¬ 
commended  through  Saxon  Hands.  Auguftine 
was  become  a  Friend  of  the  Saxons ,  who  had 
ft  ripp’d  the  Britons  of  all  they  had,  and  driven 
them  into  Wales  to  mourn  their  Fate.  From  a 
Friend  of  theirs,  even  Religion  could  not  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  Opportunity  of  exercifing  their 
Function  ;  any  more  than  the  Spaniards  Religion 
was  to  the  Indians ,  whom  they  had  plundered  and 
difpoffefTed.  - 

From  hence  we  go  to  Durolevum ,  about  which. 
Authors  are  at  Variance ,  but  if  we  take  the  Fi¬ 
gures  of  the  Itinerary  for  our  Compafs,  we  may, 

I  hurpbly  think,  fteer  right.  Mr.  Camden ^  and 
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his  Followers,  who  are  almoft  all  our  Antiquaries, 
have  placed  it  at  Lenham ,  where  they  find  a  Con- 
fular  Way.  Upon  this  Scent  he  was  willing  to 
ftick,  having  the  Way  for  Evidence  ;  and  that  it 
is  a  Roman  Way  cannot  be  difputed.  The  Stream 
too  which  it  hands  upon,  would  do  for  the  firft 
Syllable  Dour ;  for  where-ever  we  find  it,  we 
muft  have  Water.  This  induced  him  to  believe 
the  Copiers  in  an  Error,  that  have  handed  it 
down  to  us  Durolevum ;  which,  for  Etymology- 
fake,  he  fuppofes  Ihould  have  been  Durolenum . 

Mr.  Somner  and  Burton ,  have  placed  it  at  New- 
ington ,  near  Sittingborn ,  upon  the  Strength  of 
Antiquities  difcovered  there.  But  the  Want  of 
Diftance,  hath  made  their  Scheme  rejected. 

Mr.  Camden  s  Emendation  to  Durolenum ,  is  cor¬ 
rected  by  his  Right  Reverend  Annotator ,  as  done 
only  to  reconcile  it  to  Lenham ,  and  the  Diftance 
urged  againft  him  of  fixteen  Miles  from  Canter¬ 
bury  ,  which  fhould  be  but  twelve.  The  Anno¬ 
tations  propofe  Bapchild^  a  Place  between  Sitting- 
horn  and  Offsprings  for  Durolenum ;  this  having 
been  by  the  Saxons  written  Baccancelds  contract¬ 
ed  to  Beckchildj  fince  corrupted  to  Bapchild.  As 
Dour  denotes  Water,  Bee  in  Saxon ,  anfwers 
that;  at  leaft,  the  Termination  Celd^  implying  a 
Pool,  will,  in  Pome  mealiire,  lint  the  old  Name. 
But  what  is  of  more  Coniequence  in  this  Matter, 
is  its  being,  in  the  Saxon  Times,  a  Place  of  very 
great  Note ;  infomuch,  that  Archbifliop  Bnght- 
vualds  Anno  700,  held  a  Synod  at  it.  Now  it 
is  a  general  Remark  made  by  Antiquaries, 
that  the  Saxons  particularly  fixed  upon  thole 
Places  where  the  Romans  had  left  their  Stations ; 
from  whence,  at  prelent,  fo  many  of  our  Towns 
end  in  Chefter.  And  even  at  this  Day,  here  are 
the  Ruins  of  two  old  Churches,  or  Chapels, 
befides  the  Parifh  Church.  ’Tis  confeffed,  here 
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is  no  Appearance  of  a  Roman  Road,  if  there  ever 
was  an  Agger ,  it  being  worn  out.  The  Diftance 
from  Rochefter  to  Canterbury  of  25  Miles  (fup- 
pofing  Rochefter  Durobrivis)  is  urged,  as  reckon’d 
in  the  fourth  Journey  of  Antoninus. 

This  is  the  Subftance  of  the  Proof  upon  which 
Bapchild  is  to  take  Place  of  Lenbam  and  Newing¬ 
ton.  But,  unlefs  we' make  too  free  with  the  Fi¬ 
gures  of  the  Itinerary ,  neither  will  Bapchild  anfwer 
in  Diftance.  In  the  iecond  Journey,  where  we 
find  our  Durolevum  between  Durobrivis  and  Du- 
rovernum ,  the  Diftance  is  of  fixteen,  and  twelve 
Miles  3  whereas,  in  the  fourth  Journey,  twenty- 
five  only  are  reckoned.  From  hence  we  may  rea- 
lonablv  conclude,  the  Road  from  Durobrivis  to 
Durovernum ,  to  be  one,  when  no  intermediate 
Station  comes  in,  and  to  be  another  when  Duro - 
levum  comes  between  :  And  the  Diftance  is  di£» 
ferent,  becaufe  the  Romans  vifited  a  Garifon,  as 
Durolevum ,  which  lay  out  of  the  common  Road. 
That  this  was  their  Practice,  is  to  be  feen  by  com¬ 
paring  the  fifth  Journey  with  the  ninth.  In  the 
fifth,  from  Londinium  to  Cceforomagum ,  are  rec¬ 
koned  but  twenty-eight  Miles.  In  the  ninth, 
where  Durolitum  comes  between,  the  Sum  is 
thirty-one.  If,  again,  we  compare  the  fecond 
with  the  eighth,  w^c  have  from  Bennavenna  to 
Magiovinium where  LaAorodum  comes  between, 
twenty-nine  Miles  ;  where  it’s  left  out,  but  twenty- 
eight.  But  farther,  when  we  come  to  Rochefter , 
I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  Road  from 
thence  to  Canterbury ,  lay  not  near  Bapchild. 

As  the  Cafe  ftands,  it  is  free  for  any  body  to 
look  for  Durolevum  elfewhere,  the  Evidence  for 
the  three  Candidates,  and  for  every  one  of  them, 
being  infufficient.  I  go  then  to  AJhford ,  which 
lies  twelve  Miles  from  Canterbury ,  as  it  ought  to 
do :  And  it  is  upon  a  Stream,  which  helps  us  to 
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Dour.  It  ftands  upon  the  Stour ,  and  pretty  near 
the  Head  of  it,  and  hath  a  good  Road  to  Canter¬ 
bury.  The  Britifb  and  the  Latin  Name,  exprefs 
the  lame  thing  according  to  Baxter .  He  makes 
Afich  the  Source  of  a  River.  And  if  we  look  at 
his  Levinodunum ,  which  he  calls  Levingftown ,  we 
fee  it  interpreted  Levis  Amnis  Oppidum. 

To  go  on  with  Diftance,  it  is  to  be  from  Duro - 
brovis  fixteen  Miles,  which  I  ask  Leave  to  fix  at 
Maidfione ,  till  I  bring  my  Proofs  together,  and 
no  longer.  Vagniacis  I  take  for  Rochefter ,  nine 
Miles,  as  ’tis  allowed,  from  Maidfione ,  and  eighteen 
from  Noviomagus ;  thence,  ten  to  London.  It  is 
obferved  from  Noviomagus  to  Maidfione ,  the  Di¬ 
ftance  is  of  twenty  Miles ,  if  we  try  it  to  Roche - 
fter ,  we  fhall  find  it  but  eighteen,  as  faith  our 
Rule.  I  prefume  then,  the  diredt  Way  to  Lon¬ 
don  from  Ritupis ,  or  either  of  the  other  Ports, 
was  by  Canterbury  and  Maidfione.  If  Durolevum 
and  Vagniacis ,  the  intermediate  Stations,  were 
vifited,  it  was  by  a  Diverticulum  to  the  Left  and 
Right. 

The  Crime,  though  it  feems  heinous,  of  over¬ 
turning  an  antient  Scheme,  which  has  had  PofiTef- 
fion  till  this  Time,  will  appear  quite  otherwife, 
if  two  Things  are  confidered.  Firft,  that  the 
Honour  of  the  Itinerary  is  hereby  maintained  $ 
next,  That  we  don’t  unfettle  thefe  two  Places 
from  their  Roman  Foundation,  but  only  change 
their  Names. 

That  I  produce  Afijford  for  a  Station,  without 
being  able  to  fhew  Remains  of  Fortification,  or 
the  expedled  Evidence  of  Coins,  may  be  thought 
trifling.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  If  both 
thefe  Proofs  were  to  be  had,  or  one  of  them, 
the  Place  would  have  had  its  Chance  to  be  deemed 
Roman  long  fince.  Some  Fortification  it  muft 
have  had,  as  it  lies  low,  if  it  be  what  I  call  it, 
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fince  the  other  Cities  or  Towns  in  the  County, 
of  the  like  Situation,  had.  How  they  came  to  be 
railed,  I  pretend  not  to  fay.  But  as  fome  Part 
of  the  Wall  of  many  an  old  Town  is  levelled,  lb 
as  it's  not  to  be  gueffed  at  but  by  what  is  left, 
that  which  made  the  People  deftroy  a  Part  in 
one  Town,  might  induce  them  to  do  lo  by  the 
Whole  in  another.  For  the  fake  of  Gardening,  or 
Ploughing,  all  this  might  be  done  •  or  lor  the 
Rebellion  of  lome  Poffeffor  in  the  Heptarchy ,  or 
any  other  Time  of  the  Saxons ;  or  after  the 
Coming  of  the  Normans ,  it  might  have  been  dis¬ 
mantled,  as  has  been  frequently  pra&ifed. 

As  to  Coins,  they  are  found  in  many  Roman 
Towns,  but  many  there  are  that  produce  none, 
or  but  few.  Their  JEJliva  feldom  afford  any. 
The  Cuftom  of  the  Romans  was  to  bury  one 
fometimes  in  their  Urns,  by  which  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  what  Emperor  they  ferved,  or  in  whole 
Reign  they  were  buried.  But  when  we  find  them 
in  great  Quantity,  efpecially  thole  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  we  have  little  Reafon  to  think  them  of 
Roman  hiding.  If  we  imagine  them  to  be  buried 
by  the  Soldiers,  to  prove  they  had  beeir  here, 
a  few  fcattered  about,  would  have  anfwered  that 
End,  as  well  as  Heaps  at  one  Place.  We  fhould 
think  it  an  odd  Principle  of  a  Soldier  to  fquander 
his  Money  fo.  And  it  does  not  appear  there  was 
any  publick  Appointment  for  a  Sum  to  be  lb 
employ’d.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  one 
to  conceal  them  from  another,  if  they  had  laid 
them  by  as  Treafure,  to  dig  up  upon  Occafion : 
And  when  they  went  off  from  Britain ,  they  took 
their  Leave,  without  Hope  of  returning.  And 
if  fome  Legions  fhould  have  been  lent  hither 
again  when  their  Affairs  at  Home  were  in  a 
better  State,  how  could  they  know  they  fhould 
be  the  lame  ? 
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It  is  more  probable,  that  what  we  find,  except 
in  Urns,  was  of  Britijh  hiding.  That  the  People, 
forfaken  by  their  Roman  Guard,  and  deprived  of 
the  Flower  of  their  Soldiery,  who  were  auxiliary 
to  the  Romans ,  and  with  them  went  off  to  Armo¬ 
rica^  being  afterwards  haraffed  by  the  Bilyks  and 
Saxons,  hid  their  Money,  which  was  Roman 
Coin  only,  when  they  were  threatned  by  the 
Enemy.  Mother  Earth  was  their  fecureft  Bank, 
and  if  the  Owner  was  killed,  or  died  in  Exile,  the 
Treafure  lay,  till  an  accidental  Plough  or  Pick-ax 
brought  it  to  Light.  It  hath  been  found  by  dig- 
ing  Cellars  lb  deep  in  the  Ground,  as  no  Man 
would  have  put  it,  that  hoped  another  fhould 
have  found  it.  > 

The  Reafcn  of  Coins  being  chiefly  met  with 
in  Roman  Towns,  feems  to  be,  that  thefe  were 
the  Habitation  of  the  Britons  afterwards.  That 
they  were  well  chofen,  and  well  fortified  by  the 
Romans ,  and,  for  Convenience  and  Security,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  other.  We  have  alio  Proofs  of 
Treafure  found  at  private  Places  in  the  Country, 
where  the  Romans  had  no  Garifon,  and  which 
therefore,  muff  pafs  for  Britijlo  hiding.  If  all  the 
Places  of  treafure  cfrove  wrere  to  be  reckoned  up, 
the  Argument  would  prove  too  much.  We  fhould 
have  more  Villages  Roman ,  than  at  prefent  wc 
have  Cities. 

If  the  Soldiers  had  been  the  Hiders,  we  might 
have  expebted  to  find  Heaps  in  Scotland ,  and  the 
Borders,  which  we  do  not  in  any  Proportion  to 
what  the  inland  Towns  afford  *  there  the  Memory 
of  them  is  kept  up  by  monumental  Infcriptions 
upon  coarfe  Stone.  If  they  had  meant  by  it  to 
perpetuate  the  Glory  of  their  Arms,  and  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Empire,  they  would  have  left  us 
Coins  of  the  earlieft,  as  plentifully  as  thole  of  the 
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lower  Emperors.  Thefe  were  the  moft  current 
Money,  and,  perhaps,  they  had  a  Mint  here. 

From  AJhford  we  move  to  Maidftone  for  Duro - 
brivis.  My  Labour  is  faved  of  proving  it  Romany 
fmce  all  admit  it  liich.  The  Diftance,  as  it  fhould 
be,  is  of  fixteen  Miles.  The  powerful  Argument 
of  a  Confular  Way  at  Lenbam ,  upon  which  Mr. 
Camden ,  and  others,  have  ftuck  fo  hard,  appears 
now  on  our  Side.  For  the  diredt  Way  from  Can¬ 
terbury  to  Maidftone ,  is  through  it,  and  the  Re¬ 
mains  of  this  Agger  pointing  t/o  either  terminus , 
is  fit  to  be  weighed  againft  the  beft  Supports  of 
the  received  Opinions.  To  which  may  be  added, 
Higdens  Authority  for  the  IVatling-ftreet  going 
through  the  Middle  of  Kent.  To  what  other 
Ufe  could  this  Agger  of  Lenbam  ferve,  but  what 
we  put  it  to  ? 

The  next  Point  to  be  attempted,  is  making 
Maidftone  Durobrivis.  In  order  to  this,  let  us 
examine  its  Etymology,  and  how  it  comes  to 
fpeak  Rochefter  fb  plain,  as  to  be  univerfally  ad¬ 
mitted.  Thefe  Towns  hand  both  upon  a  River, 
and  both  upon  the  fame  River.  Dour  indiffe¬ 
rently  fuits  them  both.  Cbefter  will  fuit  either, 
exprefling  them  only  Roman.  Brivis  then  rauft 
be  malleable  enough  to  produce  Ro ,  and  the 
Work  is  done.  And  here  all  depends  upon  the 
fingle  R  ;  for  O  came  not  very  honeftly  into  the 
Place  of  I  We  forfake  our  beft  Copies,  and 
admit  Durobravis  of  Rovennus ,  and  Rurobrevis 
of  Bede ,  and  Roibis  Durobrevia ,  of  the  Sextus 
Roffenfis.  Thefe,  at  one  Stroke,  are  hammer'd 
into  Durcbro'vis.  Next  comes  a  Saxon  Witnefs, 
with  Hronjibrevi^  which,  pronounced  through  the 
Nofe  and  the  Throat,  may  ferve  a  great  Lover 
of  Etymology  to  fpell  it  out.  He  was  a  great 
Mafter  of  Words  and  Syllables,  that  brought  Ro¬ 
cbefter  to  this. 
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The  moft  formidable  Evidence,  I  con  fefs,  is 
•what  Camden  hath  brought  from  the  Foundation 
Charter  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  where  it  is 
written  Durobrovis.  This  is  taken  from  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  the  Monks ,  and  means  plainly  Kocbefter . 

It  will  be  faid  againft  us,  If  we  take  the 
Monks  for  Evidence  in  one  Cafe,  we  ought  to  do 
it  in  another.  And  thus  it  is  put  as  home  as  can 
be  defired.  One  Thing  I  muft  premife,  which 
Camden ,  with  his  wonted  Candour,  has  remarked 
againft  himfelf  3  That  the  printed  Copies  of  Bed & 
have  Darvermm^  where  the  Manufcripts  fay, 
Durobrovis.  And  the  Print,  we  muft  believe, 
done  after  comparing  Copies,  and  that  the  moft 
and  beft,  were  Barvermm.  So  that  Bede's  Au¬ 
thority  is  at  laft  reduced  to  nothing,  and  the 
Caufe  muft  be  determined  by  what  we  can  find 
elfewhere. 

Without  hazarding  much  Reputation,  one  may 
venture  to  fay,  The  Authority  of  our  Monks  is 
as  little  to  be  efteemed,  as  of  any  Set  of  Writers. 
They  are,  indeed,  to  be  consulted,  but  with 
Grains  of  Allowance.  Some  Hiftory  we  are  al¬ 
together  obliged  to  them  for,  finding  no  Foot- 
fteps  of  it  in  Foreigners  ;  and  we  muft  allow  the 
.Labours  of  many  of  them  valuable.  But  if  wc 
remark  their  contradicting  one  another  in  fome 
Cafes,  and  their  Inconfiftency  with  themfelves  in 
others,  when  they  compile  their  own  Works,  we 
fhall  be  too  fanguine  in  following  them  every 
where.  To  this  may  be  added,  their  trailing  as 
they  would  be  trufted ;  their  taking  Things  upon 
Content,  without  examining ;  fb  that  an  Error  of 
one  Man  of  Reputation,  hath  had  the  Fortune  to 
pafs  unmolefted  till  Time  hath  rufted  it  into  a 
Settlement,  and  to  plead  Prefcription  againft  ex¬ 
am  ned  Truth. 
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It  is  a  Satisfa&ion  that  here  I  need  not  bring 
Bede  under  the  general  Slander,  any  farther  than 
making  Rochefter ,  Darvernum.  At  laft,  fup-^ 
pofing  the  Manulcripts  to  be  genuine,  and  that 
Bede  himielf  wrote  it  different  Ways,  this  will 
prove  the  Doubt  he  was  under,  and  that  he  was 
far  from  being  pofitive  of  either. 

Bede  too  muft  have  little  Notion  of  the  prefent 
Etymon  1  if  He  was  the  fir  ft  that  mentioned  the 
Name  of  Roffa ,  given  to  it  by  the  Latins  from 
Rhoffus.  This  Rhoffus  I  have  fome  where  met 
with  as  a  Dane  or  Saxon  that  had  pofleffed  or  pil«* 
laged  the  Town,  and  by  that  Means  left  his  Name, 
as  Cifja  has  done  to  Chichefter .  There  muft  have 
been  many  Foreigners  concerned  here,  if  we  reckon 
up  all  the  Attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  the 
Place.  The  Mercians  under  Ethelred ,  are  faid  to 
have  tuin’d  it  in  the  Year  670.  The  Danes  to 
have  lacked  it  in  839  •  and  to  have  laid  Siege  to 
it  again  in  885,  when  it  was  relieved  by  Alfred * 
This  Rhoffe  has  been  fometimes  written  Rove, 
as  in  the  endowing  Charter  of  the  Priory  of 
Royfton ,  in  Hertfordshire ,  Euftace  de  Mere ,  and 
Ralph  de  Rovecefler,  purchafed  the  Scite  of  the 
Monaftery. 

To  part  Friends  with  Bede ,  let  Mr.  Camden's 
Quotation  of  him  have  a  Place  where  he  calls 
Rochefter ,  Caftellim  Cantuariarunii  For  it  might 
be  a  Fortrefs  of  the  Kentijh  Men*  as  well  as  Can* 
terhury  was :  And  the  miftaking  Darvermtm  for 
this,  might  be  the  Work  of  fome  Interpolator, 
for  whole  Elucidation  the  Author  would  not  have 
thanked  hirri. 

Upon  this  Foot,  and  the  over  Diftance  from 
AJhford  to  Rochefter ,  I  will  call  Matdftone  Durohri * 
t/j,  if  nothing  in  Vagniacis ,  by  which  it  hath  been 
called,  forbid  it.  Vagniacis ,  I  queftion  not,  is 
named  from  the  River,  as  well  as  DnrobriviSy 
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from  tfa c  Wye,  called  by  the  Romans ,  Vaga.  In 
Latinizing  the  Britijh  Names,  they  feem  to  have 
lengthened  the  Sound  by  Way  of  Paraphrafe  upon 
the  Gutturals  of  tho  Natives.  This,  at  firft, 
muft  have  been  Vaganiacis.  The  Herefordfhire 
Wye  is  alio  Vaga.  The  Saxons  call  Maidftone , 
Me  dw  eg  ft  on ,  and  Medweagefton  *  which  is  no  more 
than  Medway  s-X.  o wn .  The  firft  Syllable,  in 
Britijh ,  fignifies  Fulcher  ;  fo  it  may  be  the  Town 
upon  fair  Wye ,  by  Way  of  Liftindtion  from  the 
Wye  of  Surrey ,  and  perhaps  from  that  of  Here - 
ford  (hire. 

If  there  be  no  other  Meaning  in  it,  why  will 
not  this  agree  with  Rochefter  ?  the  River  is  named 
in  Vaga,  as  it  is  in  Dour ;  what  the  laft  Syllables 
of  either  Name  comprehend,  I  don’t  find  any 
body  has  cleared.  If  we  would  have  this  River 
called  Vaga  from  its  wandering,  as  fome  have 
thought,  it’s  a  Property  may  be  attributed  to  all 
the  reft-  But  where  do  wre  find  a  Name,  pro¬ 
perly  Roman ,  for  any  Stream  in  England  ?  Are 
they  not  all  Britijh  Names  Latinized  ?  It  was  not 
their  Cuftom  to  invent  Names  of  their  own,  but 
to  take  thole  of  the  Natives.  Throughout  the 
Itinerary ,  I  remember  few  Names  of  Towns  or 
Stations,  that  can  be  eiteemed  theirs.  That  Ad 
Anfam  hath  the  faireft  Pretence,  and  Villa  Fan - 
ft  ini,  and  Fontibus.  We  find  them  fometimes 
mixing  Roman  with  Britijh ,  as  Ccefaromagus.  Nor 
are  the  Names  of  the  Country  given  by  Crejar 
and  Ptolemy,  any  other  than  of  the  Diftridt  of  a 
particular  People,  or  Regains.  As  for  that  of 
Regni ,  I  fhali  otherwife  account  for  it  upon 
Sujfex.  When  they  had  indeed  made  their  Set¬ 
tlements,  they  gave  their  own  Names  to  the  Pro¬ 
vinces,  as  the  Britannia  Frima  and  Secunda , 
Flajvia  $  Maxima  Ccefarienfis ,  and  VaJentia .  But 
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thefe  related  to  their  own  Government,  and  the 
Extent  of  their  Officer’s  Jurifdiftion. 

Maidftone  is  happy  in  its  Situation,  fo  as  to 
have  invited  the  Archbiffiops  to  build  a  Palace 
here,  and  one  of  them  a  Collegiate  Church.  It 
is  {fill  the  Shire  Town,  and  improved  fince  the 
River  was  made  navigable.  At  this  Place  the 
Medway  receives  another  Stream  from  Lenbam , 
which  may,  perhaps,  have  fome  Share  in  naming 
it  Durobrivis ,  if  the  fame  Labour  were  employed 
to  find  it,  as  about  Rochefter.  The  Stand  it  made 
againft  Fairfax ,  {hews,  the  Kentijb  Men  kept  up 
the  Reputation  of  Gallantry,  for  which  their  An* 
ceftors  were  famed.  They  are  allowed  by  thofe 
that  fubdued  them,  the  Character  of  ftubborn 
Loyalty. 

It  gives  the  Title  ofVifcount  to  the  Earls  of 
IVlnchelfea ,  who  are  Barons  of  the  neighbouring 
Eaftwell  j  a  Place  not  to  be  named,  without  re¬ 
viving  the  grateful  Memory  of  the  laft  Earl,  who 
was  the  Delight  and  Ornament  of  the  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Society  j  whofe  Judgment  and  Candour  was 
admired  by  all  that  had  the  Honour  to  know 
him  5  and  though  his  Name  ffiould  be  forgot,  his 
amiable  Qualities  will  be  the  Standard  of  Efteem 
and  Refpedl,  and  challenge  that  Due  which  Ctefar 
gives  the  Country,  Cantium  incolunt  longe 
flint  humaniffimi. 

Nine  Miles  from  hence  ftands  Rochefter ,  in 
every  Point  meriting  the  Fame  it  has  acquired. 
I  need  not  ask  Pardon  for  the  Change  I  have  made, 
fince  I  apprehend  no  Injury  done.  It  is  not,  as  I 
can  fee,  degraded  by  being  called  Vagniacis.  The 
Situation  and  Strength,  the  Honour  of  the  See 
is  by  no  means  lerfened.  Its  Extent  fhews  no 
more  than  a  Caftle.  It  never  could  have  been  a 
great  Town  within  the  Walls  it  hath.  So  beauti¬ 
ful  and  commodious  an  Harbour  as  is  now  under 
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it,  would  make  one  look  for  fbme  Roman  Port 
here,  if  Ships  had  been  of  the  fame  Bulk  in  that 
Age,  as  now  they  are.  But  it’s  plain,  their  Yelfels 
could  ride  in  a  fhallower  Bay,  and  might  even  be 
drawn  alhore,  as  appears  by  Ccefars  Sea-Camp. 

Hence  we  go  to  Londinium ,  at  the  Diflan  ce  of 
eighteen  Miles  to  Noviomagus ,  and  ten  afterwards, 
as  our  Rule  is.  In  the  more  direbl  Way  from 
Durobri'Vis  to  Londkihm ,  we  have  but  twenty- 
feven. 

Here  we  fet  out,  guided  merely  by  our  Com- 
pafs,  and  can  no  more  fhew  the  Traces  of  the 
Nigger ,  obliterated  by  Time  and  Clay,  which 
Paper  fedes  Stones,  than  the  Furrows  a  Ship  ploughs 
in  the  Ocean,  are  difcernable  fbme  Minutes  after. 
No  more  than  can  be  fhewed  between  London  and 
Rochefter ,  and  between  Rochester  and  Canterbury. 
So  that  as  to  Remains,  we  are,  in  the  Middle  of 
Kent,  upon  the  fame  Foot  with  others  ;  that  is, 
upon  none  at  all,  except  Lenham  Road,-  which, 
by  our  Method,  is  made  ufe  of,  but  of  no  Ser* 
vice  to  the  other  Scheme. 

The  Annotations  upon  Camden ,  choofe  to  leave 
him  here,  and  flick  to  Philpof s,  who  places  the' 
Noviomagum  of  the  Romans ,  at  Halwood-IIill ,  i$ 
the  Parifh  of  Kefton ;  in  which  they  are  counte¬ 
nanced  by  Somner  and  Bifhop  St  Ming  fleet ,  who' 
judged  it  mud  be  fomewhere  in  Kent.  Somner 
would  have  had  it  about  Welland, ,  or  Cray  ford  • 
and  others,  fomewhere  in  the  prefent  JDartford 
Road.  They  obferve  the  Place  where  Mr.  Cam¬ 
den  would  have  it  at  Woodcote  in  Surrey ,  is  enor- 
moufly  out  of  Diilance,  being  thirty  Miles  from 
Maidftonc.  Dr.  Gale  inclines  to  follow  Camden , 
as  not  fatisfied  with  any  other  Account  given. 
And  Camden ,  though  he  paffed  the  lall  Part  of  his 
Life  in  Kent^  probably  never  heard  of  this  Hal- 
wood ,  or  never  faw  it,  or  he  mufl  have  forfaken 
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his  firft  Opinion  upon  the  Proof  of  Diftance,  as 
well  as  Remains.  The  Camp  feems  to  contain 
.about  a  hundred  Acres,  fituated  upon  a  Hill,  lb 
as  from  one  Side  of  it  or  other,  the  Country,  for 
many  Miles,  may  be  defcried.  The  Form  of  it 
is  a  kind  of  Oblong,  and  though  a  little  rounded 
at  three  Corners,  a  fourth  hath  an  exaCt  Angle. 
It  is  double-ditch’d,  and  the  Fortification  remain¬ 
ing  almoft  intirc,  only  the  Ditches  are  fhallower, 
and  the  Walls  worn  lomething  lower  by  Time  and 
Weather.  It  hath  been  reprelented  to  have  a 
triple  Vallum  j  the  Occafion  of  that  Miftake  muft 
be  from  the  natural  Declivity  of  the  Hill  on  the 
Weft  Side,  where  the  Earth  without  the  fecond 
Ditch,  lying  between  that  Ditch  and  the  Valley, 
is  about  the  Breadth  of  either  Vallum.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Choice  of  Ground,  is  generally  to  face  the 
South-Eaft  Sun,  whereas  the  ioweft  Part  of  this 
Camp  is  towards  the  North-Eaft.  Perhaps  the 
Convenience  of  viewing  the  Country  from  every 
Side,  was  here  efteemed  above  the  other.  It  is 
laid  down  by  lome  as  a  Rule,  that  nothing  double- 
ditch’d  is  Roman ,  againft  which  we  have  abundant 
Experience.  5Tis  poffible  Saxons  or  Danes  have 
occupied  the  fame,  and  added  the  fecond  Ditch. 
Upon  fudden  Encampments,  they  rpight  fortify 
fingly,  yet  doubly  where  they  made  a  Station. 
The  principal  Objection,  I  take  to  be  the  Large- 
nefs  of  it.  As  to  this,  there  might  be  a  greater 
Number  of  Horle  than  ufiial,  to  be  ready  to 
march  every  way,  who  take  up  much  more  Room 
than  Foot.  Or  the  Camp  might,  at  firft,  befmaller, 
and  enlarged  by  Hengift ,  as  a  Frontier  to  his 
Country.  Or  rather,  that  it  was  originally  a  Bri- 
tijh  Oppidim  occupied  by  the  Romans  ;  to  which 
Conjecture,  the  Name  gives  fome  Countenance. 
In  it  are  Springs,  and  below  it,  large  Ponds. 
From  the  Middle  of  the  Weft  Side,  runs  out  a 
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l  ine  farther  \\^,eftward5  to  which  nothing  there¬ 
abouts  at  prefent  anfwers. 

It  is  called  by  the  People  of  the  Country, 
Cfifar  s  Camp,  and  Julius  Ctffars  Camp,  a  Name 
certainly  taught  them  by  feme  modern  Obferver 
of  it.  If  we  look  for  the  Roman  Original  of  it, 
we  muft  have  it  in  the  Name  of  the  Parifh  to 

That  is  Kefton,  corrupted,  pro¬ 
bably,  from  Cafterton ,  or  Ceaftreton.  This,  of  all 
the  Piaces  of  the  County,  hands  the  moft  com- 
modioufly  for  Caftra  Exploratorum  j  it  looks  over 
great  Part  of  Surrey ,  over  London,  and  the  inland 
Part  of  Rent.  I  here  was  no  need  of  viewing  the 
Sea-Coafts,  becaufe  of  the  particular  Forts  built 
there  for  their  Security. 

The  Name  of  Noviomagus  fuits  well  enough 
with  the  Account  of  the  Inhabitants  already  given. 
It  feems  formed  out  of  the  New  Comers,  or  New 
Men  c/Kent.  Thefe  are  of  courfe  called  Britons , 
as  inhabiting  Britain  upon  Crefars  Arrival  ;  but 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Aborogines ,  as  the  Belgee 
and  Attrebates  were :  So  the  Magus,  or  Town  of 
the  New  Planters.  We  fee  the  fame  Britifh  Ter¬ 
mination  in  Ctffaro magus.  Thefe  had  Occafion 
enough  for  a  Fortification  againft  the  antient 
Britons  they  had  expelled.  Hence  they  could  fee 
any  Body  of  Troops  moving  towards  them  from 
a  Part  of  Surrey ,  and  from  the  other  Side  Thames. 

The  Right  Reverend  Annotator,  leaves  this, 
however,  under  a  Difficulty,  becaufe  Maidftone 
5s  twenty  Miles  from  it,  which,  by  the  Itinerary , 
fhouid  be  but  eighteen  •  and  Londinium  is  from  it 
twelve  Allies,  which  fhouid  be  no  more  than  ten. 
I.  take  tne  Roaci  that  leads  from  Farnborough  by 
Bromley ,  to  London ,  and  comes  within  half  a 
Mile  of  Ilalwood-Hi //,  to  be  the  M,ratling-ftrcet , 
and,  indeed,  the  only  Road  the  Romans  had  from 
London  to  Kent ,  and  in  the  Courfe  I  have  taken 
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the  Liberty  to  fix  it,  will  aulwer  Higdens  Defcrip- 
tion  of  paffing  through  the  Middle  of  Kent .  The 
main  Obje&ion  then,  lies  from  the  over  Diftance 
that  5tis>  remarked  this  Place  Hands  at  from  London 
and  Maidftone.  And  this  may  be  cleared  by  fhew™ 
ing,  that  thefe  Miles  at  eighteen  and  ten,  are  no 
longer  than  ufual  in  that  Country. 

It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  examine  into  the 
Original  of  our  Englijh  Miles,  and  to  find  who 
were  the  People  that  fixed  them  for  us.  By  Miles 
I  mean  the  old  computed  Miles  of  England ,  which 
agree  every  where  with  the  R oman  Account,  as 
far  as  I  have  feen,  though  in  feme  Places  they 
differ  from  one  another  j  fome  Counties  having 
much  longer  Miles  than  others.  It  is  certain  the 
Miles  of  Kent  and  Sujfex ,  and  thofe  of  the  Coun¬ 
ties  on  the  other  Side  the  Ehanies ,  Hill  we  come 
thirty-five  Miles  from  London ,  are  fhorter  than  at 
a  greater  Diftance:  Not  that  they  encreafe  the 
farther  we  go.  Thole  of  Torkjhire ,  and  the 
North,  have  the  Reputation  of  the  longeft  of  all. 
I  find  no  great  Difference  between  them,  and  any 
forty  Miles  North  of  Thames.  If  we  go  to  lVar-° 
wickjhire ,  they  feem  as  long  there  as  in  any  Part 
of  England. 

It  will  then  be  asked,  At  what  Time  this  Com¬ 
putation  was  made?  and  why  this  Inequality  ?  If 
we  fay  Romans ,  Saxons ,  or  Normans  were  Au» 
thors  of  it,  the  Difficulty  is  ftiil  the  fame ;  no  tole¬ 
rable  Reafon  appearing  why  any  of  the  three 
fhould  be  guilty  of  fo  mu<*h  Want  of  Exacftnels. 
The  two  latter  may  be  cleared  of  it,  becaufe  we 
find  the  Settlement  before  their  Time,  and  as  an- 
tient  as  Britain's  being  a  Roman  Province.  For 
we  find  the  Itinerary ,  reckoning  according  to  com¬ 
puted  Mife,  as  at  this  Day  they  are  computed, 
where  the  new  Device  of  Poft  Miles,  and  Excife 
Miles,  have  not  taken  Place.  If  we  look  for  a 
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Realon  why  the  Romans  would  do  a  thing  lb 
little  agreeing  with  their  ufual  Exabtnels,  little  is 
to  be  laid,  but  that  they  found  their  Account  in 
it :  but  that  their  firft  Settlements  were  about  the 
Sthames^  and  that  they  might  alter  their  Mealixre 
afterwards,  and  increafe  the  Value  of  their  Miles, 
to  put  their  Soldiers  upon  ftronger  Marches.  We 
lee  at  this  Day,  a  third  Rate  Ship  built  almoft  as 
large  as  a  lecond,  which  the  Contriver  found  a 
Convenience  in. 

It  muft  be  relblved  thus:  That  the  Romans 
followed  the  antient  Computation  of  the  Britons , 
and  this  will  bed  account  for  the  Want  of  that 
Regularity  lb  obfervable  in  all  Appointments  ori¬ 
ginally  theirs.  We  find  them  following  the  Bri- 
tijh  Names  of  Rivers,  only  Latinizing  them  :  Alfo 
the  Names  of  Countries,  and  Diftribbs  of  the  Re~ 
guli ,  whom  they  found  here,  only  Latinizing  them. 
And  as  the  Britons  were  under  different  Regally 
their  Weights  and  Meafures  might,  for  that  Rea-? 
Ion,  be  different,  as  we  may  obferve  they  were 
amongft  the  Saxons  afterwards.  The  Angle sy 
Mercians ,  and  Saxons ,  had  their  own  Weights  and 
Meafures  diftinbb  from  thofe  of  each  other.  Their 
Pound,  Ounce,  >and  Dram,  were  agreeable  to  the 
Ufage  of  that  Part  of  Scandinavia ,  or  Germany , 
whence  they  came.  And  to  ihew  the  Prevalence  of 
Cuftom,  this  Variety  of  Weights  and  Meafures  is 
kept  up  in  England  to  this  Day,  fome  reckoning 
eight  Pounds  to  the  Stone,  lome  twelve,  and 
others  fourteen.  And  IVinchefler  Meafure  exceeds 
all  the  reft ;  which  ferves  no  other  Purpole,  but 
to  confound  Strangers,  and  to  give  Retailers  Op¬ 
portunity  of  felling  by  the  leaft,  though  they  buy 
by  a  greater. 

The  Br  itons ,  probably,  reckoned  by  Stadia , 
and  thefe  might  be  more  or  fewer,  greater  or 
hsfs,  in  one  Country  than  another  The  Romans 
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ufing  their  Meafure,  might  have  the  Help  and 
Intelligence  of  a  Britifio  Guide,  better  than  by 
reducing  them  to  the  Standard  of  Italy.  Their 
Brttijh  Auxiliaries,  which  made  up  great  Part  of 
their  Armies,  were  beft  acquainted  with  the  an- 
tient  Names  and  Ufages.  And  by  keeping  to 
Miles  longer  than  Italian ,  there  was  not  lefs,  but 
more  Work  done.  The  fhort  Meafure  of  Kent 
and  SuJfeX)  might  be  owing  to  the  Regulation  of 
the  new  Planters  from  the  Continent ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  from  its  near  Neighbourhood  to  London , 
always  a  considerable  Port.  This  is  ftill  obferved 
in  France ,  that  the  Miles  near  Paris ,  are  much 
fhorter  than  when  we  come  farther  from  that 
Capital.  And  that  feems  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  any  body,  fince  Rabelais  hath  pitched  upon 
fo  ludicrous  an  Original  of  it. 

Upon  this  Foot,  we  need  not  crave  Mercy  for 
Setting  Rochefter  and  Maidfione  both  at  eighteen 
Miles  from  Halwood.  The  Latter  Should  be  at  leaft 
half  a  Mile  nearer,  to  Suit  with  the  Itinerary , 
which,  from  Durobrlvis  to  London ,  going  diredtly, 
makes  but  twcnty-feven  Miles  ,  going  by  Halwood , 
which  is  half  a  Mile  from  the  preient  Road,  it 
makes  twenty-eight :  And  thus  the  neareft  Way 
that  can  be  gone,  will  not  be  more  than  eighteen 
fuch  Miles  as  great  Part  of  Kent  hath  formerly 
been  ufed  to.  From  Rochefter ,  the  eighteen  feem 
to  be  ftill  fhorter  to  Halwood.  As  the  main  Kent - 
tjh  Road  from  Canterbury ,  lay  by  Maidfione ,  and 
half  a  Mile  Faft  of  Halwood ,  we  may  fuppofe,  the 
chief  Care  of  the  Romans  was  to  keep  that  good. 
And  that  the  vicinal  one  from  Rochefter  to  Hal¬ 
wood)  being  of  lefs  Importance,  and  lefs  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed,  it  might  be  laid  into  the  Maidfione  Road, 
lome  Miles  before  it  reached  Halwood ,  to  fave 
making  and  repairing  two  Roads  throughout. 
That  this  was  their  Practice  on  many  of  their 
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Military  Ways,  I  can  give  Inftances  in  other 
Parts  of  England. 

From  Halwood  to  London 9  the  Miles  may,  by 
the  fame  Rule,  be  reduced  to  ten  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Sort.  He  that  travels  the  Ground  between 
St.  George's  Fields  ( where  both  Authors  and 
Remains  countenance  the  fixing  old  London)  and 
Halwood-Hilly  will  admit  5tis  done  in  as  few  Hours 
as  any  ten  computed  Miles  of  Kent .  Or  he  that 
takes  a  View  of  the  City  from  the  fame  Hill, 
will  not  think  himfelf  above  ten  Miles  from  it, 
notwithstanding  the  prefent  reckoning  of  three  to 
Bromley ,  and  ten  beyond  to  London-Stone. 

There  is  ftill  remaining  from  Farnborough  to 
Bromley^  and  between  Bromley  and  New  Crofsy 
the  Appearance  of  a  Roman  Road,  if  we  judge 
by  its  Breadth,  generally  of  five-and-forty  Yards, 
or  more.  From  New  Crofs  it  is  defaced  by  all 
that  Building,  Brick-making,  and  Gardening,  fo 
frequent  about  the  Town.  It  feems  to  have 
pointed  through  Camberwel  and  Walworth ,  Eaft 
of  Newington  Church,  by  the  End  of  Kynington - 
Lane^  to  the  Fields  between  Lambeth  and  South¬ 
wark . 

The  Ro  manSj  after  they  poffeffed  Britain ,  were 
infefted  by  the  Piracies  of  the  Franks  and  Saxon's , 
who,  from  the  oppofite  Shore,  made  a  Practice 
of  landing  Men  to  plunder  the  Country,  and  go 
off  to  Sea  with  their  Booty.  For  Security 
againft  thefe,  they  erected  nine  Forts;  five  of 
which  flood  on  the  Kentijb  Shore,  and  the  reft 
to  the  Eaft  or  Weft  of  it.  Thefe  were  under  the 
Command  of  the  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici ,  whofe 
Enfigns  were  nine  maritime  Towns,  upon  the 
Form  of  the  Bland.  He  is  called  Count  of  the 
Saxon  Shore,  meaning  the  Coaft  from  the  Weft 
of  Denmark ,  to  the  Weft  of  France  :  From 
whence  he  fupermtended  here,  and  had  his  Gar- 
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rifcns  and  Governors  under  him.  The  Notitia 
Imperii  Occidentalism  particularizing  the  Troops  in 
Garrifon  throughout  the  Ifland,  begins  with  thofe 
of  the  nine  Ports.  The  Reafon  of  the  Order 
they  are  put  in,  is  not  vifible.  Had  they  been 
taken  as  they  lay  upon  the  Coaft,  it  had  been 
much  eafier  to  point  them  out:  And  it  would 
have  laved  many  a  zealous  Battle  of  our  Anti¬ 
quaries.  We  cannot,  with  due  Rclpedt  to  the 
Exadtnefs  of  their  Military,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
of  their  Eftablifhments,  charge  it  with  Blunders 
and  Confulion.  The  Rationary  which  Auguftus 
began,  and  wrote  with  his  own  Hand,  of  his  Re¬ 
venue,  his  Magiftracy,  his  Soldiery,  his  Disburfe- 
ments,  was,  by  fucceeding  Emperors,  imitated 
and  improved.  So  great  an  Account,  for  the  Eafe 
of  him  that  kept  it,  could  want  no  Care  to  reduce 
it  to  Method  and  Perlpicuity.  Auguftus  was  as 
much  employed  in  knowing  the  State,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  Exigencies  of  theft  diftant  Pro¬ 
vinces,  as  the  firft  Cxfar  could  be  in  reducing 
them. 

That  which  we  have,  is  from  the  Rationary  of 
cfheodo fills  the  younger,  fuppofcd  to  be  after  the 
Model  of  his  Time,  about  the  Year  410.  For 
many  had  been  the  Alterations  of  Offices,  Com¬ 
mands,  and  Places  Names,  from  the  Infancy  of 
the  Empire.  The  Order  in  which  we  find  our 
nine  Ports,  is,  doubtlefs,  governed  by  fome  very 
good  Reafon.  For  want  of  Certainty,  one  may 
gueis,  they  are  enrolled  according  to  Seniority  of 
the  PrxpofetuSm  or  Precedence  of  one  Legion  or 
Cohort  above  another,  of  the  Veterans  to  the  Newr- 
lifted,  of  the  Romans  to  the  Auxiliaries.  Or  it 
might  be  according  to  the  Time  of  erecting  theft 
Forts ;  the  firft  built  might  be  firft  on  the  Roll, 
and  fo  on.  We  might,  indeed,  expedt  to  find 
thofe  of  Kent  of  the  longeft  Standing,  becaufe- 
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they  lay  neareft,  and  moft  expofed  to  Inroads 
from  the  Continent.  But  as  three  of  the  Kentijh 
were  Maritime  Towns  before,  and  Stations,  they, 
perhaps,  trufted  to  the  Garrffons  there  for  Ibme 
time,  before  they  found  a  Neceflity  of  farther  Pro- 
vifion.  From  the  Remains  we  have  at  two  of 
thefe,  there  is  Reafon  to  believe,  the  chief  Ule 
of  thefe  Forts  was  the  Pharos ,  or  Arx  Speculatoria. 
Hence  they  could  have  a  conflant  Eye  upon  the 
Enemy,  and  as  loon  as  they  were  afhore,  march 
out  and  intercept  their  Return  to  their  Ships. 
For  fo  dexterous  were  thefe  Plunderers  at  their 
Sails,  and  their  Oars,  to  make  a  Defcent,  and  get 
off  again,  in  lels  time  than  any  regular  Force  could 
receive  Notice  from  a  diftant  Part  of  the  Coun- 
try  of  their  coming. 

1.  Prcepofitus  Numeri  Fortenfium  Oth once. 

2.  Prcepofitus  Numeri  furnacenfium  Lemanis . 

3.  Prcepofitus  Militum  Lungricanorum  Duhris. 

4.  Prcepofitus  E  quit  urn  Dalmatorurn  Branoducenfis 
Branaduno . 

5.  Prcepofitus  Equitum  Stablefianorum  Garianenfis 
Garionono . 

6.  cfribunus  Cohort  is  primes  Vetufiorum  Kegulbia. 

7.  Prcefeftus  Legionis  fiecundce  Auguftce  Kutupis. 

8.  Prcepofitus  Numeri  Abulorum  Anderidce. 

9.  Prcepofitus  Numeri  Exploratorum portu  Adurni. 

/ 

Of  the  five  that  are  in  Kent,  Authors  are  pretty 
well  agreed  upon  four.  Thofe  of  Lemanis ,  Du- 
bris ,  Kutupis ,  are,  by  Confent,  fixed  at  Lime , 
Dover,  and  Kichborough.  There  have  been  in¬ 
deed  Ibme  Dilputes,  but  none  at  prefent. 

Ke culver,  the  fourth,  North-Eaft  of  the  Ifle  of 
rfhanet,  is  alio  admitted  to  have  been  a  Port. 
And  from  its  Ruins  5tis  concluded  to  have  been 
fomething  more,  a  Town,  or  City  aritiently 

burned. 
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burned,  as  from  the  Rubbifh  that  is  wafhed  down 
the  Cliffy  containing  not  only  curious  Pieces  of 
Antiquity,  but  melted  Metals,  and  fome  again 
run  together,  appears.  The  Countenance  of  the 
Fort,  doubtlefs,  encouraged  a  Settlement  of  Inha¬ 
bitants,  where  they  might  be  fecure.  And  the 
Ground  was  fo  well  chofen  for  a  Pharos ,  that  the 
remaining  Towers  of  the  Monaftery,  built  after¬ 
wards  upon  the  fame  Spot,  are  at  this  Day  a  Sea- 
Mark,  and  Rule  for  Sailors. 

But  for  Anderida  and  Portus  Adurni ,  there  have 
been  as  many  Claims,  as  for  the  Birth  of  Homer . 
And  upon  the  Whole,  the  Majority  of  Modern 
Writers  have  allotted  one  to  this  County,  the 
other  to  Suffix.  Though  they  are  far  from  agree¬ 
ing  upon  the  Place  where  they  would  fix  one  or 
the  other.  If  all  Things  be  duly  weighed,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  appear,  that  one  or  them  is  in  Kent^ 
the  other  in  Suffex.  But  the  Suffex  one  mull’  be 
transferred  to  Kent^  and  the  Kentijh  to  Suffex,  be¬ 
fore  we  come  at  the  Truth. 

Here  my  Rule  of  Diftance  will  be  of  no  Ser¬ 
vice  to  me,  and  therefore  I  muft  ply  the  other 
of  Remains  and  Etymology  ;  thefe  Ports  which 
are  merely  fuch,  not  being  in  the  Itinerary .  The 
Chief  of  our  Authors  have  gueffed,  for  they  call 
it  no  more  than  a  Guefs,  that  Portus  Adurni  was 
Ederington ,  three  Miles  from  Shoreham ,  on  the 
Coaft  of  Suffix.  For  which  Reafbn  feme  have 
taken  the  Freedom  to  write  it  Aldrington ,  a  Name 
exprefling  fomething  antient.  Mr.  Camden  is  the 
firft  that  pitch’d  upon  this  Place,  at  leaft  his  is  the 
firft  Conje&ure  I  have  feen  about  it.  His  Motives 
are,  the  Ufe  of  it,  and  fome  Remains  of  the  Name 
of  Port  in  the  Neighbourhood.  The  Ufe  was  to 
keep  off  the  Saxon  Pirates.  But  if  we  confider  at 
how  great  a  Diftance  Ederington  is  from  the  Saxon j 
Shore,  we  fhall  think  it  too  far  for  a  Pharos ,  the 

reft 
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reft  of  them  (landing  much  nearer  the  Foreland 
of  Kent j  and  nearer >  if  not  in  Sight,  of  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Befides,  this  Country  lay  more  out  of  the 
Way  of  Pirates,  who  had  Rocks  without,  and 
little  befides  Woods  within,  for  their  Prey. 

Mr .  Camden  s  next  Encouragement,  is  the  Name 
of  feme  adjacent  Cottages  called  PortJladey  which 
intimates  a  Way  to  the  Port.  This  would  be  but 
to  a  Port  in  general,  and  not  determine  it  to  that 
of  Adufnum.  Had  this  anfwered  to  the  Stane - 
fireet  Cau[ewayy  from  Arundel  to  London ,  as  it 
would  if  it  had  flood  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Arm,  there  would  have  been  more  Pretence  to 
make  it  Roman .  For  this  Reafon,  I  prefume,  a 
faint  Offer  was  once  made  to  fix  it  there,  and 
Portus  Ajdurni  fuppofed  by  T  ran  (poll  t  ion,  or  it 
may  be  called  Tranfmigration  of  Letters,  changed 
to  Portus  Arundi. 

With  Submiffion,  I  would  find  it  at  Old  Rom - 
ney.  That  Romney  Marjh  hath  been  thus  far  Sea, 
and  filled  by  the  Tides,  (b  as  to  be  dry  and  good 
Land,  fince  the  P^oman  Times,  Tradition,  uni- 
verfaliy  received,  will  bear  me  out.  That  when 
the  Sea  came  up  to  it,  "twas  well  fituated  for  a 
Port,  will  not  be  difputed.  That  New  Romney 
is  yet  a  Cinque  Port,  of  which  the  Old  is  a  Branch, 
and  bound  to  find  its  £)uota  of  Ships,  when  re¬ 
quired,  is  allowed.  That  the  Removal  of  the 
Office  from  the  Old  to  the  New,  is  not  very  mate¬ 
rial,  which  might  happen  upon  the  Haven  of  the 
former  being  filled  up  :  And  that  every  one  of  the 
other  Cinque  Ports  have  been  Roman ,  would  in¬ 
duce  one  to  imagine  this  (b  too,  elpecially  fince 
this  of  later  Years  could  have  been  of  no  Service, 
and  only  famous  for  its  priftine  State.  When  we 
have  no  Reafon  given  us  why  the  Port  of  Romney 
was  a  new-ereiled  Cinque  Port,  and  all  the  reft 
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of  Homan  Foundation,  why  fhould  we  think  this 
upon  any  different  Footing  from  the  reft  ? 

It  is  alfo  generally  believed,  that  the  River 
Roder ,  or  Rother ,  for  5tis  the  lame,  and  written 
both  Ways,  which  parts  Suffix  from  Kenty  once 
emptied  itfelf  at  Romney.  And  that  its  prefent 
Courie  by  Rye,  was  upon  flopping  up  the  antient 
Channel  by  the  Soil  thrown  up  by  the  Sea.  The 
Britons  call  Odr  a  Mere,  or  Mark  of  Divifion. 
And  thus  was  the  River  the  Divider  of  Kent 
from  Sujjex.  The  Article  Tr  being  put  before 
Odr,  makes  up  the  Sound  of  Roder ,  or  Bother , 
We  find  it  obferved,  that  th  and  d  are  uled  for 
one  another,  which  feems  to  be  little  more  than 
dropping  the  i?,  the  Sound  of  the  other  two  Let¬ 
ters,  before  a  Vowel,  being  near  the  fame.  There 
is  another  fmall  River  in  EJJex,  called  Roding,  or 
Rotbing,  which  gives  Name  to  eight  Villages  that 
it  pafles  through.  This  may  have  been  once  a 
Britijh  Limit,  though  no  Memory  of  it  remains. 
There  is  on  each  Side  of  it,  antient  Demefne, 
which  by  the  Stream  may  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  Lands  of  private  Men. 

If  then  at  Romney  this  Odr  emptied  itfelf,  and 
made  a  convenient  Port,  there  will  be  no  great 
Force  in  Latinizing  Odr,  to  Adurnum.  Then  there 
will  be  a  Settlement  found  for  this  Port,  hitherto 
a  Vagrant :  And  a  manifeft  Reafon  why  one  of 
the  Romneys  is  yet  a  Cinque  Port,  that  it  was  fuch 
in  the  Roman  Times.  Its  prefent  Name  is  doubt- 
lefs  Saxon ,  and  hath  been  Romeney ,  and  Romenal . 
Mr.  Camden  wanting  an  Etymology,  wrould  have 
fetched  it  from  Rome’ i-W 'or &,  or  a  Work  of  the 
Romans  :  But  5tis  evident,  the  Saxons  ufed  Ceafter , 
and  Burgh ,  w' hen  they  meant  fuch  a  Thing.  If 
I  were  bound  to  find  one,  it  Ihould  be  from 
Merfe  IVarum ,  a  Place  near  Kent ,  which  the 
Mercians  plundered  at  the  fame  time  they  plun¬ 
dered 
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dered  Kent,  Anno  795.  It  is  called  the  Country 
of  Mcrfe  If  arum.  And  again,  A  Place  called 
Mers  Warum ,  where  the  Danes  killed  Herbythus . 
Mr.  Camden  tranflates  Merfe  Ware,  Viri  Paluftresy 
or  Fen  Men.  Warum ,  by  dropping  the  firft  Syl¬ 
lable,  comes  to  Rum9  as  from  Hofpital ,  we  have 
Spital.  The  Termination  I  cannot  account  for. 
The  Town  yet  gives  Name  to  the  Marfh,  of  the 
Marfh  to  the  Town. 

Notwithftanding  the  Difmantling  or  Decay  of 
many  of  thefe  antient  Fortreffes  of  Kent ,  we  are 
not  to  conclude  it  in  a  defencelefs  State,  or  fament 
the  Diminution  of  its  antient  Glory.  Its  Harbour 
of  Chatham  provides  for  the  Security  of  its  Coafts, 
and  is,  fince  the  Inlxiit  of  the  Dutch ,  itfelf  fecured 
from  future  Attempts,  by  Forts  that  command  the 
Entrance  of  the  Medway.  Nor  muft  the  Hofpital 
of  Greenwich  be  forgot,  the  Reward  and  Sandtuary 
of  Britijh  Valour. 

In  the  Weald ,  or  Wild  of  Kent ,  which  was  an- 
tiently  all  woody,  I  am  informed  by  the  Tenants, 
no  Ty  the- Wood  is  ever  paid. 

There  is  a  Point  upon  which  the  Kentijhmen 
are  thought  to  be  happier  than  their  Neighbours. 
The  retaining  the  Privileges  of  Gavelkind ,  loft 
almoft  over  the  reft  of  England ,  where  it  is  laid 
to  have  been  in  general  Ufe.  And  that  this  is  a 
Proof  of  their  never  having  been  fubcjued  by  the 
Conqueror,  but  that  they  fubmitted  to  him  upon 
honourable  Terms.  The  Honour  of  the  Men  of 
Kent  was  before  well  eftablifhed,  in  their  Claim 
to  make  the  Van  of  the  Army  when  they  fought. 
And  from  this  Honour  lo  well  eftablifhed,  per¬ 
haps,  came  the  Story  of  Rowennas  Marriage  with 
Vortigern ,  and  his  giving  up  in  lieu  of  her,  his 
Country  to  the  Saxons. 

They  could  not  hear  of  being  conquered  by 
Hengifiy  and  therefore  rather  chofe  to  have  the 
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Tifafter  go  upon  the  Mifinartagement  of  one 
Man,  than  the  Want  of  Courage  in  the  People  to 
defend  themfelves. 

The  Relation  of  the  Kentijhmen  eomihg  Out 
\Vith  their  Boughs  to  the  Conqueror  at  Swanfcombe 3 
and  there  making  Conditions  for  themfelves,  comes 
from  no-body  but  Spot  the  Monk ,  and  meets  with 
no  Credit  from  thofe  that  read  Englijh  Hiftory, 
becaufe  they  find  it  in  no  other  Author.  And, 
fuppofing  it  true,  confidering  what  the  Conqueror 
ftript  them  of,  their  Lands  and  Liberties,  this  wa§ 
a  fmall  Confolation  left  them,  if  any  at  all :  For 
this  Gavelkind ,  at  laft,  was  but  a  Badge  of  Slavery 
impofed  upon  them  by  their  former  Lords.  Mr. 
Somner  makes  it  an  old  and  a  general  Word  for 
Rent  and  Service  $  and  makes  it  a  Queftion  amongft: 
Lawyers,  whether  Gavelkind  Lands  could  be  de« 
vifeable  by  Will  before  the  Statutes  of  Hen.  VIII. 

The  chief  of  thefe  Privileges  are  three*.  The 
Partition  of  Laiids  amongft  the  Males^  if  there  be 
any  •  if  none,  amongft  the  Females.  The  entering' 
upon  the  Eftate  at  fifteen  Years  old,  and  Liberty 
of  conveying  it  away  at  that  Age.  Laftly,  The 
Exemption  from  the  ufual  Forfeiture  of  Lands  by 
the  Felony  or  Murther  which  the  Father  had  been 
guilty  of.  Whence  the  Proverb, 

fbe  Father  to  the  Bough i 
St 'he  Son  to  the  Plough. 

As  to  the  firft,  5tis  a  Conftitution  contrary  to 
the  Appointment  of  the  wifeft  Law-givers,  and 
moft  civiliz’d  Nations,  who  have  held  Birthright 
in  Efteem  ;  and  alfo  contrary  to  the  Law  given 
to  the  yews.  A  People  uled  to  this  Cuftom, 
might  with  Reluctance  part  with  it,  and  think 
themfelves  favoured  by  that  Power  that  continued 
It  to  them.  As  it  had  the  Name  of  a  Privilege,  it 
was  defireable,  and  introducing  a  better  Rule  of 
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Inheritance,  would  to  them  have  been  a  Grievance 
and  Hardfhip.  As  much  might  be  faid  of  Borough - 
Enghfoy  where  the  youngeft  Son  goes  away  with 
the  Inheritance;  where  Habit  only,  fuperfedes 
Reafbn  and  Decency.  This,  though  a  Badge  of 
Slavery,  paffes  for  a  Privilege. 

The  fecond,  The  Power  of  fucceeding  to  an 
Eftate,  and  alienating  it  at  fifteen  Years  old,  can 
be  thought  a  Beiiefit  to  none  but  fuch  as  would 
fpend  it  before  they  arrive  at  twenty.  In  the  firft 
and  the  fecond,  the  Lords  who  made  Law's  for 
their  Vadals,  might  find  their  Intereft  by  a  greater 
Number  of  Admiffions  than  probably  they  would 
otherwife  have  had.  How  fond  are  the  Ruffians 
of  their  antient  Cuftoms  ?  with  how  great  Difficulty 
driven  out  of  them  by  the  late  Czar  ?  An  incon¬ 
venient  Fafhion  of  their  Cloaths,  in  which  they 
could  neither  work*  travel,  nor  fight  as  other 
Men,  was  fo  dear  to  them,  that  all  his  Difcou- 
ragements  could  not  prevail  to  have  them  laid 
afide,  3till  Force  was  ufed,  and  their  long-taifd 
Gowns  cut  off  by  an  Officer  as  they  entered  the 
Gate  of  any  Town. 

The  third  may  be  fometimes  a  Benefit,  and  at 
other  times  a  Snare.  It  may  be  a  Benefit  to  a 
Family  when  the  Man  is  made  to  take  up  Arms 
by  Force.  On  the  other  Hand,  the  fevereft  Laws 
that  have  been  made  to  prevent  Felony  and  Trea- 
fon,  have  been  thought  a  Benefit  to  Mankind, 
fince  they  laid  the  greater  Obligation  upon  every 
Alan  to  continue  in  his  Duty  fo  guarded  by  Cosi- 
fidcratidns  of  natural  Affedtion. 
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ATH  its  Name  from  the  South  Sax - 
0#j,  who,  in  the  Time  of  the  Hep¬ 
tarchy,  poffeffed  this  County  and 
Surrey.  They  Jay  between  two 
powerful  Neighbours,  tjle  Kentijh , 
and  the  tVeft  Saxons.  On  each  Side 
they  were  diftreffed,  and  being  weakened  firft  on 
the  Kentijh  Side,  became  an  eafier  Prey  to  the 
IVefl  Saxons.  Each  may  have  gotten  away  fbme 
Part  of  their  Dominions,  before  the  Weft  Saxons 
came  to  their  Greatnefs ;  but  Ingulph  writes. 
That  Egbert  firft  fubdued  Kent ,  before  he  fell 
upon  the  South  Saxons ;  and  that  is  faid  to  be  after 
he  had  conquered  Mercia. 

The  Name  by  which  the  Romans  called  thefe 
Counties,  fo  much  of  them,  I  mean,  as  was  not 
then  reckoned  to  Cantium ,  was  Regni.  The  fa  me, 
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st’s  thought,  Ctffar  means  by  Segontiaci.  The 
Word  Regni  feeming  to  be  originally  Latin$  in¬ 
duced  fome  learned  Men  to  think  this  either  the 
Dbminion  of  King  Lucius ,  or  that  it  was  left  by 
th eRo'nians  ill  the  Hands  of  fome  petty  Princes, 
who  were  tributary  to  them,  and  had  the  Name 
of  Kings.  But  Mr.  Baxter  s  deriving  it  from 
the  Britiffi  Rheng ,  fignifying,  Longus  Ordo ,  is 
more  fatisfad:ory  ;  thele  People  inhabiting  the 
full  Length  of  Suffix.  And  this  Word,  fome- 
thing  fortened  in  the  Latinizing,  might  come  to 
Regni. 

The  Figure  of  this  County,  confifting  of  fix 
Divifions,  known  by  the  Name  of  Rapes ,  and 
lying  parallel  to  one  another,  having  the  Sea  on 
the  South,  on  the  North,  Kent ,  Surrey ,  and 
llantjhire ,  fomething  refembles  one  of  thole  Lau- 
rel  Leaves  which  are  blunt  at  one  End.  Each 
Rape  appears  like  the  Interlaces  between  lb  many 
Ribs  of  that  Leaf,  but  not  lo  oblique.  It  is 
about  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad.  It  is  ftill 
very  woody,  and  hath  been  more  lo.  That  Part 
of  Kenty  which  by  the  Saxons  was  named  Wealdy 
Is  continued  to  it,  running  through  to  Hantfhirey 
and  in  the^Eaftern  Part  of  it,  5tis  called,  as  in  Kent , 
the  Wealde^  in  the  BritiJIo  Language  Andred.  In 
this  County  is  a  Variety  of  Woods,  Downs,  and 
fertile  Land  $  the  latter  improved  by  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Chalk  fetched  out  of  Surrey.  Some  Part 
of  it  is  fandy,  as  St.  Leonard's  Foreft,  which  is 
almoft  all  Warren.  The  Roads  in  the  Woodlands 
&re  very  bad ;  but  fome  Part  of  the  County  is 
delightful,  which  has  always  been  inhabited  by 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

As  to  Roman  Antiquities,  there  are  here  Re¬ 
mains  of  their  Road  fwallowed  up  in  Clay,  and 
fcldom  found,  but  upon  digging  on  fome  Account 
or  other.  There  are  aha  Veftivia  of  Roman 

Work 
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Work  in  fome  of  their  Towns  and  Camps.  And 
one  Military  Way  traced  into  Surrey ,  where  it 
falls  in  with  the  Ermine-ftreet.  But  there  is  no 
Station  here,  according  to  the  Itinerary  j  lb  that 
thole  Places  which  were  Roman ,  have  no  Name 
affigned  to  them,  every  Man,  according  to  his 
Fancy,  attributing  to  them  one  or  other  found  in 
the  antient  Geographers. 

One  Place,  indeed,  there  is,  about  which  the 
World  has  been  divided  where  to  fix  it,  which 
leems  to  be  this  Country’s  Due,  the  Anderida  of 
the  Romans.  This  was  a  Port  where,  according 
to  the  Account  we  have  in  the  Not  it  i  a  Imperii 
Occidentalism  the  Pr  repo  fit  us  numeri  Abuleorum 
had  a  Garriion.  The  Fortrels  has  been  long  de¬ 
molished,  where-ever  it  ftood.  Henry  of  Hunting¬ 
don  lays,  Andredece after  was  ruined  by  the  Saxons , 
never  rebuilt,  but  left  delblate.  Mr.  Camden  is 
inclined  to  fix  it  in  Kent ,  at  a  Place  called 
NewendeUm  on  the  Kentijh  Side  the  P^oder  :  Be- 
caule  the  Inhabitants  have  a  Tradition  the  Har¬ 
bour  has  been  famous  :  Becaule  it  Hands  near 
Andreds  Weald ,  from  the  Britijh  of  which,  is  the 
Name  Anderida  ,  and  becaufe  there  was  a  confi- 
derable  Town  deftroyed  here  by  Ilengift .  Others 
are  for  fixing  it  a  little  farther  off,  at  Apuldore. 
Mr.  Somner  would  have  it  upon  the  Sujfex  Coaft, 
and  guelfes  either  Haftings ,  or  Penfiey ,  from  the 
Evidence  of  Gildas ,  who  places  thefe  Forts  in  Vit¬ 
tore  Oceani  ad  Meridium, 

Both  Camden  and  Somner  have  kept  lo  far  to 
Etymology,  as  to  confine  themfelves  to  the  Neighs 
bourhood  of  the  Weald .  I  can’t  fee  how  Newetir 
den  ever  could  have  ftood  in  littore  Oceani.  If 
the  Roder  had  his  JEftuarium  at  Old  Romney ,  or 
at  Rye ,  where  he  empties  his  Waters  at  prelent, 
it  was  too  far  off  for  this  to  be  allowed  Littus 
Oceani .  Somner  $  was  a  well-cholen  Situation,  as 
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lying  upon  the  Southern  Ocean ;  and,  what  is 
more,  within  View  and  Communication  with  the 
other  Roman  Ports. 

Etymology  will  determine  Haftings  to  be  the 
Place  againft  Penfey ,  or  any  other,  allowing  that 
fmall  Change  which  follows  upon  a  Change  of  In¬ 
habitants,  unufed  to  the  moft  expreftive  Points 
of  Pronunciation,  familiar  to  their  PredecefTors. 
There  has  been  an  Opinion,  that  it  took  its  Name 
from  Hafting  the  Dane ,  who  fcour’d  theft  Seas, 
and  built  fome  little  Fortreffes  here  for  the  Secu¬ 
rity  of  his  Plunder,  as  he  did  at  Bamflete  in  Effex , 
and  at  Hpuldore  and  Middleton ,  in  Kent.  For  this 
Relation  Camden  quotes  Affer^  and  Dr.  Holland, 
finds  him  mention’d  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon. 

Yet  a  Saxon  Original  for  the  Name  is  more  eli¬ 
gible,  and  this  is  Hyrfling.  Hyrft  is  allowed  to 
fignify  a  Wood,  as  Camden  him felf  has  obftrved. 
Speaking  of  a  Place  near  Penfey ,  called  Ilerft ,  he 
fays,  It  ftands  among  ft  the  Woods ,  and  hath  its 
Name  from  its  woody  Situation  ;  for  the  Saxons 
called  a  Wood  Hyrft.  This,  he  tells  us,  was  the 
Habitation  of  fome  Normans  upon  the  Conqueft, 
who  called  themfelves  de  Herft  from  the  Place. 
And  when  Waferan  de  Herft  took  the  Name  of 
Monceaux ,  the  Place  was  after  him  called  Herft 
Monoeaux. 

If  then  in  the  Pronunciation  we  drop  the  Let¬ 
ter  r,  which,  of  Courfe,  falls  without  keeping  up 
that  Vehemence  which  lome  Languages  require  j 
if  we  bring  it  to  Hyfting ,  the  Difference  is  lb  lit¬ 
tle,  as  not  to  frighten  the  Adept  in  Etymology. 
We-  have  an  Example  of  changing  an  i  or  y, 
even  in  this  Name,  after  the  Norman  Conqueft. 
One  that  took  his  Title  from  hence,  whole  Arms 
were  La  Manche 5  wrote  himftlf  Haftang ,  and  fb 
It  is  fpelt  by  the  Heralds.  Such  a  Corruption  as 

this. 
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this,  we  meet  with,  and  admit  every  Day,  which 
happened  from  foftening  the  Sound. 

Thus  is  Andenda  fully  underftood  in  Hyrfiing. 
And  where  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  a  thing 
are  exprefled,  we  have  a  fairer  Chance  for  having 
come  at  the  Original,  than  from  the  boafted  Evi- 
dence  of  Similitude  of  Sound.  Whether  the  lalt 
Syllable  will  be  allowed  only  a  Termination,  as 
is  common,  or  whether  it  may  relate  to  fome 
Meadow  or  Pafture  joining  to  the  Harbour,  or 
near  it,  3tis  not  very  material.  The  Plain  to 
which  the  Conqueror  marched,  near  Haftingsy 
after  his  landing  at  Penfey ,  might  give  the  Occa- 


fion.  > 

This  great  Man  feems  to  have  had  Ctfjars 
Copy  before  his  Eyes,  which  made  him  let  File 
to  his  Ships.  One  Inducement  might  be,  what  is 
commonly  faid,  to  make  his  Army  defperate :  But 
as  he,  doubtlefs,  thought  of  former  Invaders, 
what  advanced  or  retarded  their  Enterprize, 
would  have  its  full  Weight  to  determine  him.  He 
knew  Ctefar,  for  want  of  an  Harbour,  fuffered 
great  Lofs  by  a  Storm.  And  when  he  had  drawn 
his  Ships  afhore,  and  fortified  his  Sea-Camp,  a 
Party  of  the  Britons  fell  upon  the  Guard.  He 
mutt  have  divided  his  Forces,  and  left  forne  for 
the  Security  of  his  Navy.  Harold  might  have  got 
between  the  two  Bodies,  and  cut  off  thofe  that 
defended  the  Fleet,  and  burned  it  for  him.  Cxjar 
had  more  Difappointment  with  his  Ships,  than  m 
any  other  Part  of  his  Expedition,  and  more  DifE*0 

culty  in  fecuring  them.  . 

Haftings  is  reckoned  the  Chief  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  hath  iVincbelfea  and  Rye  under  it ; 
and  where  fhouid  we  look  for  a  Roman  Port,  but 
where  fomething  hath  been  confiderable ?  But 
where  great  Men  have  thought  it  an  Honour  to 

h^ve  their  Title  from  ?  '  . 
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The  Country  Tradition  of  Sanguelack ,  is  fcarce 
worth  mentioning,  but  to  fhew,  thatTuch  Fancies 
get  Poffeflioh  of  the  Vulgar  in  more  Places  than 
this.  The  Author  quoted  for  it  by  Camden ,  is 
Guliehnus  Neubrigenfis ,  who  faith,  The  Place 
\yhere  was  a  great  Slaughter  of  the  Englijh  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  Country,  if  it  happen  to  be  wet 
with  a  fmall  Shower,  fweats  out  real,  and,  as  it 
were,  frefh  Blood,  as  if  defigned  for  a  Memorial, 
that  the  Voice  of  fo  much  Chriftian  Blood  doth 
ftill  cry  from  the  Earth  to  the  Lord.  We  have 
ip  the  Eaft  and  Midland  Counties  of  England , 
an  Herb  called  Dane  IVort ,  or  Dane  Weed ,  fpring- 
ing  out  of  the  Blood  of  thofe  Pagans.  And  both 
thefe  may  be  attributed  to  the  Expectation  of  the 
People  of  feeing  what  Neubrigenfis  goes  upon 
verified  in  a  literal  Senfe,  as  if  Vengeance  could 
not  purfue  the  Shedder  of  innocent  Blood, 
without  implanting  Terror  in  the  Path  he  goes. 
The  little  Credit  Mr  .Camden  gave  to  this  Obser¬ 
vation,  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  next  remarkable  Roman  Place  in  this 
County  is  Chichefter ,  at  prefent  a  Bifhop’s  See, 
which  was  removed  from  Selfey  upon  the  Coaft, 
after  the  Conqueft,  upon  the  general  Appoint¬ 
ment  that  all  Bifhops  fhould  refide  in  great  Towns. 
The  City  is  allowed  to  have  been  built  by  Cijfa,  Son 
of  Mila ,  the  fvcR  South-Sax  on  King.  Theie  were 
both  Pagans.  In  the  fucceeding  Reign  Chriflianity 
was  embraced,  and  flourifhed  here.  The  Builder’s 
Name  is  added  to  the  Saxon  Ceafter ,  which  denotes 
it  Roman.  And  he  is  thought  to  have  gone  upon 
the  Roman  Foundations. 

An  Infcription  dug  up  here  in  the  Year  1723, 
is  a  Proof  of  its  being  a  Roman  Town  as  early 
as  Claudius.  The  Whole  is  explained  and  fup** 
plied  by  Roger  Gale^  E%  Son  to  the  late  Dean 
of  Tork ,  and  Editor  of  his  valuable  Commentary 

on 
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on  Antonhie  s  Itinerary.  It  is  to  be  feen  in  Dr. 
St  u  fie  ley's  Iter  Curiofium ,  Iter  7. 

Neptnno  et  Minerva  nnplum  pro  falute  Don? us 
Divina  ex  aucibntate  iPiberii  Claudii  Cogidubni 
Regis  Legati  Augujti  in  Britannia ,  Collegium  Fa- 
brorum  et  qui  in  eo  a  fiacris  ( or  llonorati )  funt ,  do 
find  Dedicaverunt ,  Donante  Aream  Pudente  Puden- 
tint  Filio. 

Mr.  Gale,  from  Tacitus ,  fuppofes  this  Cogidub- 
nus r  or  Cogidunus ,  to  have  been  a  Regulus  of  the 
Dobuni ,  who  fubmitted  to  the  Romans  upon  J?r/- 
ta/Vs  being  reduced  to  a  Province,  and  to  have 
had  the  Government  of  feme  Part  of  the  Illand 
conferred  upon  him. 

ghiadam  Civ  it  at  es  Cogiduno  Regi  erant  donata 
is  ad  no  fir  am  ufque  mernoriam  fidijjimus  reman  fit 
vet  ere  ac  jam  pr  idem  receptd  Populi  Romani  confine - 
tudine  ut  haberet  infirumenta  [ervitutis  et  Reges . 

From  the  Cuftom  of  the  Liberti  and  Clientes 
taking  the  Names  of  their  Patrons  and  BenefaCtors, 
he  believes  Cogidunus  calls  himfelf  Tiberius  Clau¬ 
dius.  And  gives  Inftances  out  of  the  Collections 
,of  Gruter  and  Spon ,  of  the  fame  Kind  of  Jnfcrip- 
tions  from  the  Colleges  of  Artificers  at  Rome  •  as 
the  Fabric  Ferrarii ,  Lignarii ,  Sfignarii ,  Materiarii , 
Navales.  Of  the  laft  Sort  he  thinks  this  Britijb 
College  confifted,  becaufe  of  the  Dedication  to 
Neptune ,  and  its  near  Neighbourhood  to  the  Sea. 
Part  of  two  thick  Walls  meeting  in  an  Angle  juft 
were  this  Stone  was  dug  up,  being  difeover’d,  he 
imagines  them  to  be  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple. 

Dr.  Stukeley^  who  is  very  exaCt  in  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  City,  believes  it  to  have  been  the  Mu- 
tuantonis  of  Ravennas  j  or,  according  to  Baxter , 

Mantantonisy 
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Mantantonis ,  Handing  upon  the  River  Antony 
now  Lavant ,  which  wafhes  the  Wall  of  it.  His 
Account  of  it  is  to  be  feen  at  large  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  Iter . 

This  of  Ravenna ,  called  Anonymus ,  may 

be  fometimes  of  Ufe  where  he  is  not  brought  to 
contradict  more  eftablifhed  Authorities.  His 
Method  of  naming  Places  is  fb  imperfeeft ;  his 
skipping  from  the  inland  Country  to  the  Sea- 
Coaft,  and  from  the  Sea-Coaft  to  the  Midland 
again,  makes  it  very  uncertain  whereabout  he  is. 
If  he  mentions  one,  two,  or  three  Towns  by  the 
fame  Name  as  other  Authors,  his  Reader  is  again 
prefently  loft,  not  knowing  whether  to  look  for 
the  next  in  the  Neighbourhood,  or  forty  Miles 
off  He  is  thought  to  have  taken  from  fome 
Greek  Copy,  kept  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Eaftern  Em¬ 
pire,  by  the  many  Greek  Terminations  of  his 
Names.  And  as  his  Account  is  efteemed  elder 
than  Antoninus ,  we  may  fuppofe  he  frequently 
means  the  fame  Towns  and  Stations  the  other  gives 
us,  but  by  Names  obfolete  and  forgotten.  The 
great  Difference  between  the  Royal  Gallican  Ma¬ 
li  uf  crip  t,  and  that  of  the  Vatican ,  is  enough  to 
difeourage  much  Pains  to  find  his  Meaning.  He, 
probably,  has  RefpeCl  to  thofe  deferted  Camps 
the  Romans  at  firft  ufed,  but  upon  quiet  PofTeffion, 
held  no  JEfiiva  upon.  Or  they  might  change 
their  Refidence  from  one  City  to  another,  for 
Security  or  Convenience,  long  before  the  Reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius ,  the  Time,  as  it’s  thought,  of 
compiling  the  Latin  Account. 

The  Roads  from  Port  [mouth,  Midhurfi ,  and 
Arundel ,  to  Chicbejier ,  are  faid  to  have  been 
Roman .  The  latter  may  be  eafily  believed,  tho3 
the  Agger  be  entirely  trod  into  the  Earth.  Such 
good  Proof  there  is  of  one  from  Arundel  to  Lon - 
don ,  though  at  prelent  under  Ground,  and  only 

chopp’d 
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chopp’d  upon  by  accidental  digging.  This  led 
from  Arundel  to  Darking  in  Surrey ,  where  we 
leave  it  ’till  we  come  thither ;  by  Belinghurjl  in 
this  County,  to  Okeley ,  and  forward  in  the  other, 
by  the  Name  of  Stane-ftrect.  i  ■ 

This  Stane-ftreet  hath  been  curioufly  examined 
here,  and  found  in  fome  Places  ten  Yards  broad, 
in  others  {even,  and  a  Yard  and  Half  deep  in 
Stones  fetched  at  fome  Miles  Diftance. 

One  may  imagine  the  Foundation  here  defective, 
that,  though  in  a  woody  Country,  there  was  not 
enough  of  that  laid  under  the  Caufoway.  Our 
Roman  Matters  were  doubtlefs  Matters  enough  in 
the  Art  of  making  Caufeways,  and  negledted  no¬ 
thing  to  render  their  Work  durable.  And  had 
they  continued  their  Poflefiion,  no  Flaw  would 
have  been  unrepaired :  But  the  Weight  of  the 
Stones,  in  twelve  hundred  Years,  might  flip  from 
under  the  Feet  of  the  indolent  Inhabitants,  into 
a  Grave,  as  well  as  they.  The  ‘Tranquilla  Pote/tas 
of  Time  may  account  for  this,  efpecially  where 
the  Earth  is  fo  foft. 

The  Road  from  Chichefter  to  Arundel ,  but  of  a 
few  Miles  Length,  might  be  laid  into  the  Stane- 
jlreet  there;  And  though  it  came  not  into  a  Line 
before  it  reached  to  Arundel ,  thence  it  is  diredt 
to  London.  Though  the  prefent  Way  is  by  Guil¬ 
ford ,  and  fomething  nearer,  the  other  muft  have 
been  the  Roman  for  the  Advantage  of  the  Caufe- 
way,  and  to  lave  making  another.  The  Camps 
o£  the  Brill ^  and  St.Roch,  may  all  have 

been  Roman  for  the  Summer  Service.  In  St. 
Leonard  s  Forejl  rile  both  the  Arun  that  runs  thro5 
Arundel-Rape  by  the  Side  of  Stane-ftreet ^  and  the 
Mole  that  hath  its  Courle  thro5  Surrey. 

Tho  nothing  be  left  upon  Record  of  Arundel 
higher  than  the  Saxon  tfimes^  nor  any  Remains 
ihew  the  Romans  had  a  Settlement  there,  it  could 

never 
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never  be  that  they  fhould  carry  an  Agger  thither 


with  fo  great  Labour  and  Expence  for  nothing. 
Had  Chichefter  been  the  Place  to  which  it  prima¬ 
rily  led,  it  had  been  laid  thither  in  a  Line  from 
Harking.  And  though  all  Memory  of  them  be 
defaced,  they  muft  have  been  thereabouts.  3Tis 
poffible  themfelves  may  have  deferted  and  dif- 
mantled  it,  to  fettle  at  Chichefter ,  as  nearer  to  a 
Sea-Port,  a  more  convenient  Situation  for  their 
Maritime  Affairs,  and  their  College  of  Artificers. 

Both  Arundel  and  Chichefter  might  be  ufed  as 
Stations  upon  their  firft  Conqueft  of  Britain ,  in 
the  Time  of  the  lower  Emperors ;  when  the  Itine¬ 
rary  was  new-modelled,  they  might  find  no  need 
of  Garrifons  at  either.  Thofe  of  Kent ,  and  their 
Ports  as  far  as  Haftings  on  one  Side,  might  be 
found  fufficient  $  that  of  Surrey  and  Caleva  on  the 
other.  Caleva ,  juft  out  of  Surrey ,  muft  have 
been  confiderable,  and  one  of  their  chief  Places 
of  Arms,  and  near  enough  to  patroll  between  it-*- 
felf  and  Haftings.  In  the  three  laft  Journeys  we 
find  Caleva  the  terminus  of  every  one,  which  is 
more  than  of  any  other  Station,  except  London  : 
Which  looks  as  if  the  Comes  Britannia  had  at  fome 
Times  his  Refidence  there,  or  fome  great  Officer 
under  him.  Here  he  had  an  Eye  upon  the  Weftern 
and  Midland  Parts  of  England ,  was  ready  to  con¬ 
vey  his  Orders,  or  his  Forces,  upon  every  Emer¬ 
gence  ;  and  as  Warwick ,  and  fome  other,  had  the 
Name  of  Prafidium ,  Caleva  muft  have  been  a 
Place  of  equal  Importance. 

The  noble  Family  of  Percie ,  continued  to  this 
Time  in  the  Duke  of  Somerfet ,  whofe  Refidence 
is  at  Petworth,  is,  by  Mr.  Camden ,  derived  from 
'Jofcelyne  de  Louvain ,  Brother  of  Queen  Adelize , 
Caftellan  of  Arundel ,  whofe  Family,  faith  he, 
deicend  from  Charlemagne  by  a  Series  of  Ance- 
ftors  much  lefs  interrupted  than  either  the  Dukes 

of 
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of  Lorain  or  Guife.  This  Jofcelyne  married  Agnes , 
only  Daughter  and  Heir  of  the  Percies ,  and  his 
Pofterity  changed  their  Name  to  Percie ,  and 
have  enjoyed  the  Eftate  ever  fince.  Our  Author 
informs  us,  that  William  D'  Anbeney ,  Earl  of 
Arundel ,  gave  Pet-worthy  and  a  large  Eftate,  with 
the  Lady  to  'Jofcelyne . 

There  was  a  Family  of  Jocelyne ,  which  is  the 
fame  Name  that  came  in  with  the  Conqueror, 
probably  the  lame  with  our  Percie.  They  de- 
icend  from  a  Family  furnamed  from  a  Town  in 
Bretagne  called  Jocelyne  •  which  Town  the  Maps 
fhew.  Duke  of  Bretagne ,  who  commanded 

the  Rear  of  the  Conqueror’s  Army,  brought  many 
of  his  Countrymen  in  the  Service.  Amongft  thefe, 
according  to  the  Tradition  and  Pedigree  of  the 
Family,  was  Gilbert  Jocelyne ,  Father  of  Gilbert 
who  founded  the  Abby  of  Semprtngham  in  Lin- 
tolnflrirey  in  the  Reign  of  King  Stephen ,  and  be¬ 
came  Author  of  a  religious  Order  called  Gilber - 
tines. 

The  Family  have  a  farther  Tradition  that  they 
are  Aborigines  Britons,  which  they  bring  a  cir- 
cumftantial  Proof  of  from  the  Town  of  Jocelyne 
in  Armorica.  They  believe  their  Anceftor  one  of 
the  Numeri  of  the  Auxiliary  Brit  on  r,  carried  over 
by  the  Romans  when  they  took  their  Farewel 
here,  and  by  them  planted  in  Armorica :  And 
that  they  came  over  in  William's  Expedition. 

The  Defcendant  of  this  Family,  Thomas  Joce - 
lyney  in  the  thirty-third  Year  of  Henry  III.  fet¬ 
tled  in  Hertfordfbire ,  at  Hide- Hally  in  the  Parifh 
of  Sabridgworthy  in  Right  of  Maud ,  Daughter  and 
Coheir  of  Sir  John  Hide  of  Hide -Hally  whom  he 
married.  Sir  Strange  Jocelyne ,  the  prefent  Pof- 
felfor,  inherits  it  ♦  whofe  Family  hath  had  longer 
Poffeflion  than  any  other  in  the  County.  He 
bears,  Azure  a  Collar  of  four  Hawks  Bells.  Crefi 
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on  a  Wreath,  a  Falcon’s  Leg  proper  erafed 
Gules.  The  Bearing  may  have  been  from  fome 
Eftate  held  by  the  Service  of  keeping  Hawks 
fqr  the  King,  many  Inftances  of  which  there  are. 

,  A  Family  in  the  Diftridt  of  the  Eaft- Saxons, 
where  Hide-Hall,  of  the  E  aft- Sax  on  Divifion  of 
Hertfordshire ,  ftands,  is  D5  Autrey  of  EJfex ,  who 
feem  derived  from  Suffex.  The  River  Aran  hath 
been  in  later  Days  called  the  High- Stream ;  and, 
according  to  Camden ,  a  Knightly  Family  have 
been  thence  named  De  Hau It  Rey,  and  their  Pofte- 
rjty  If  Awtrey,  as  De  alt  a  Ripa . 
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SURREY. 

ft  E  greatest  Part  of  this  County  was 
at  the  Time  of  the  Roman  Divifion 
of  Britain,  reckoned  into  Regni.  The 
prefent  Name  and  Extent  are  both 
to  be  looked  for  from  the  Saxons. 
By  them  it  is  written  Sudrea ,  whence 
Suthrey  and  Surrey,  meaning  that  Part  of  the 
South-Saxon  Kingdom  which  lay  South  of  the 
R  iver,  that  is  Thames.  Thus  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  Over  Rhee 5  or  acrofs  the  River,  is  named. 
We  may  obferve  the  antient  Pronunciation  ftill 
kept  up,  that  which  is  written  Southwark  being 
fpoken  Sudrick . 

The  Figure  of  it  is  a  kind  of  Oblong,  indented 
on  the  North  by  the  Winding  of  the  Thames , 
which  is  its  Boundary  on  that  Quarter.  On  the 
Weft  lie  Hantjhire  and  Berks  ,  on  the  Eaft,  Kent 
and  SuJJex ;  on  the  South,  SuJJex.  Thefe  three 
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contiguous  Counties  touch  upon  no  other  but  oil 
the  Weftern  Side,  the  Sea  and  the  Thames  being 
the  Limit  on  all  other. 

The  Air  of  Surrey  is  efteemed  as  godd  as  any  in 
the  Illand,  having  neither  Bogs  nor  too  large 
Woods  to  injure  it,  nor  the  inconvenient  Neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  Sea,  which,  in  feme  other  Parts, 
makes  the  Water  brackifh  and  unwholefome.  The 
Hills,  intermix’d  with  fruitful  Vallies,  afford  a  moil 
agreeable  Entertainment  to  the  Eye.  And  the 
Drynefs  and  good  Turf  of  the  Downs,  invite  to 
that  Exercife  which  is  as  beneficial  as  the  Clime 
itfelf  The  Dirt  and  Enclofures  of  lome  other* 
Countries,  difcourage  this  natural  and  neceffary 
Means  of  Health,  and  furnifh  the  Indolent  with 
Excufes  for  treafuring.  up  the  Femes  of  Gout  and 
Stone,  and  all  the  Traill  of  Maladies  confequent 
upon  ill  Secretion .  The  Defign  of  Nature’s  Pro* 
dudtion  of  Beaffs  and  Birds  of  Chafe  and  Prey, 
was  to  induce  thofe  that  are  not  tied  down  to  the 
laborious  Fask  of  Brea  f  to  partake  of  that  Labour 
that  is  requifite.  to  the  Well-being  of  human 
kind  :  To  prefent  it  them  in  that  agreeable  Shape 
which  fuits  an  Appetite  for  good  Reafons  im¬ 
planted,  an  Ambition  to  excel.  Nor  is  this  ufe- 
ful  Principle  ever  eradicated  ;  Houfe  Games  and 
Amufements  are  followed  with  a  Degree  of  Ear- 
neftnefs  and  Application  equal  to  the  ftfongeft  Ex¬ 
ercife.  Even  getting  Money  hath  the  fame  fecret 
Spring.  The  Sweet  of  that  is  not  anfwering  the 
Demands  of  Nature,  it  is  not  providing  the  Super¬ 
fluities  of  Life,  nor  adting  a  generous  and  benefi¬ 
cent  Part ,  but  the  Whole  of  the  Enjoyment,  if  a 
Confeflion  could  be  had,  is  but  out-doing  other 
Men.  And  this  is  extended  even  beyond  their 
own  Time.  He  that  pinches  his  own  Carcafe,  and 
fees  thoufands  fuffer  by  involuntary  Hunger,  can 
bear  the  Reproaches  both  of  Stomach  and  Cori- 
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fcience,  to  have  it  {aid  by  Pofterity,  He  was 
richer  than  his  Neighbours. 

Our  Country  has  been  efteemed  for  the  Bodies 
of  its  Men,  Robuft,  and  patient  of  Hardfhip  from 
the  voluntary  Fatigues  of  their  rural  Entertain¬ 
ments.  Our  Anceftors  had  this  Benefit,  at  leaft, 
from  their  good  Neighbourhood,  Hofpitality, 
and  Sports,  that  they  knew  Night  from  Day,  a 
DiftinCtion  that  may  be  loft  for  what  they  would 
not  have  reckoned  an  Equivalent. 

A  neighbouring  Nation  has  been  reprefented  to 
us  fond  of  Slavery,  delighting  in  Bondage,  and 
the  Lois  of  Liberty.  It  does  not  appear  this  was 
ever  their  Choice,  however  quietly  fupported  when 
it  became  habitual :  But  who  ever  condemned 
themfelves  to  Prifons  and  the  Rack  ?  Who  ever 
banifhed  Health,  the  Salt  of  Life,  for  being  an 
Enjoyment  common  to  the  Vulgar?  Who  had 
Courage  enough  to  face  a  Weekly  Bill,  and  take 
Poft  at  the  Mouth  of  fo  many  Cannon  as  Death 
and  Difeale  can  furnilh  ?  What  is  a  Palace  that  a 
Man  can’t  go  out  of,  but  a  Cage  ?  W  hat  Beds 
and  Seats  of  Down,  where  he  hath  neither  Eale 
nor  Sleep,  but  paffes  his  Time  in  envying  the  Pea- 
fant  on  a  Bed  of  Straw  ?  What’s  the  Ufe  of  a  full 
Table  to  him,  without  an  Appetite,  but  fiich  as 
is  railed  by  Confederates  of  his  Difeafe,  his  Teeth 
too  going  upon  Crutches  ? 

This  Reflection  is  not  to  be  avoided  upon  the 
Downs,  whence  are  feen  the  Magazines  of  Health 
and  Sicknels  3  on  one  Side  the  Cheerfulnefs  and 
Beauty  of  the  Morning  3  on  t’other,  the  Fumes  of 
Pandoras  Box. 

The  Plenty  of  Country  Houles  Surrey  affords, 
is  very  much  owing  to  the  Convenience  of  the 
£ Thames ,  whole  Banks  are  inhabited  on  every  Side. 
Middle fex  hath  its  Share,  EjJex  lome,  and  Kent 
would  have  more,  but  for  the  Difficulty  of  palling 
under  the  Bridge.  The  Mineral  Waters  of  Ebe - 
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fljiVn  have  made  that  Place  frequented,  and  drawn 
a  Concourfe  of  thofe  that  retire  alfo  for  Pleaiure, 
being  nearer  the  Town  than  thofe  of  'Tunbridge ,  and 
better  fituated  for  Airing  and  Sports.  TheCourfe 
upon  the  Downs  near  Carjhalton ,  is  now  almoft 
negle&ed,  for  a  new  one  laid  out  within  three 
Miles  of  Lethered ,  in  a  more  eligible  Place,  at 
leaft  for  its  Neighbourhood  to  the  Wells. 

From  Arundel  in  SuJJex ,  we  followed  the  Roman 
Agger  above  Ground,  or  under,  to  Okeley  in  this 
County,  whence  it  leads  to  Barking ,  by  St  am - 
fireel ,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  Stone-fireety  which  is 
for  many  Miles  traced,  and  hath  been  feen,  as  is 
well  attefted,  in  Barking  Church-yard,  upon  dig- 
ing.  Here  it  falls  into  the  Ermine-fire  ety  which 
proceeds  to  Londinium .  The  Ermine- fir  eet^  from 
the  Sea-Coaft  to  London ,  makes  the  feventh  Jour¬ 
ney  of  the  Imperial  Itinerary .  The  Continuance 
of  it  to  Vent  a  Icemrum ,  in  Norfolk ,  from  London , 
makes  the  ninth  Journey.  The  leventh  is  where 


Barking  comes  in. 

From  Rcgnum  To  London  96  Miles. 

To  Claufentim  20 

To  Vent  a  Belgarum  10 

To  Caleva  At  t  rebat  urn  22 

To  Pontes  22 

To  London  22 


I  go  no  farther  here  than  this  County  3  the 
Ermine-fir eet  then  I  follow  from  Hantjhire  to  Fanm 
bam ,  fo  to  Guilford ,  then  to  Barking.  There  is  a 
Ridge  of  a  Hill  from  Guilford  to  Barkings  which 
I  prefume  to  have  been  the  Roman  Way,  and 
not  that  which  at  prefen t  is  called  the  Lower  Way  ; 
For  they  would  choofe  that  which  would  ferve 
them  in  all  Seafons,  without  being  expofed  to 
Floods  and  Dirt,  and  that  which  needed  no  Re¬ 
pairs.  Caleva  Attrebatum  hath  been  placed  at  Wal¬ 
lingford^  at  I  leu  Vy  at  '  *,  the  Favourers 
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of  all  which  Opinions,  have  placed  Pontes  the 
next  Station  upon  fome  Paffage  of  the  f Thames . 

The  Name,  indeed,  as  Bridges  with  the  Romans 
were  fcarce,  and  feldom  ufed  without  Neceffity, 
points  to  fome  great  River  which  was  not  eafily 
fordable.  Againfl  this  may  be  weighed,  that  the 
Word  is  plural,  and  expreffeth  more  than  one 
Bridge,  which,  in  the  common  Courfe  of  Things, 
is  more  than  one  River  wants,  and  more  than  is 
now  to  be  feen  upon  the  ‘Thames ,  or  mentioned, 
as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  Author.  If  Pontibus 
will  mean  any  thing  elfe  befides  Bridges,  I  am  not 
Adept  enough  to  find  it. 

Next,  I  fuppofe,  upon  Ptolomys  Authority, 
and  the  above-cited  Evidence  on  the  County  of 
Kent ,  that  Londinium  food  on  the  Surrey  Side 
the  Stream.  And  if  fo,  the  Romans  would  not 
have  crofifed  the  Thames  once,  that  they  might 
be  forced  to  cro fs  it  a  fecond  time.  But  if  this  be 
queflioned  which  Side  the  City  food  of,  it  will 
not  be  denied  me,  that  the  Agger  from  Arundel 
comes  in  at  Barking,  and  led  over  Banfied  Downs 
to  w'hat  is  now  called  Southwark.  I  own  there 
might  have  been  a  nearer  Way  from  Farnham  and 
Guilford ,  even  to  Southwark ,  by  Kingfton  :  But  it 
was  not  their  Alethod  to  multiply  Military  Ways 
where  they  might  coincide  by  fo  inconfiderable  a 
Circuit  as  that  of  two  or  three  Miles,  efpecially 
when  they  had  a  Station  or  City  to  go  to.  And 
if  the  City  of  London  flood  where  now  it  does, 
the  Road  from  Arundel  and  Barking  was  the  lame 
as*the  prefent. 

Before  I  bring  my  Proofs  to  make  Barking 
Pontes ,  I  mull  obferve  the  common  Error  of  the 
Maps  in  writing  it  with  an  a ;  for  it  fhould  be 
Dorking,  as  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Town  affert. 
It  was  probably  a  confiderable  Place  fince  the 
Sujfex  Road  here  fell  in  with  the  Ermine,  and 
there  was  no  other  Station,  either  in  Sujfex,  or 
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this  County,  at  the  Time  of  Antoninus  Pius  y 
neither  Chicheftcr  nor  Arundel  being  at  that  Time 
reckoned  fuch,  nor  Walton  upon  Thames.  Here 
are  indeed  no  Remains  of  Roman  Buildings, 
none  of  their  Bricks  or  Coins  found  in  the  Parifh, 
tho’  fome  of  the  latter  not  far  off. 

As  to  the  Camp,  or  fortified  Part,  there  may 
be  feen  a  Piece  of  Ground  lying  clofe  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Way,  very  fuitable  to  that  Purpofe.  It  is 
called  Cotmonden ,  a  green  dry  Spot  of  about  20 
Acres,  with  a  Defcent  from  it  every  Way  but  to 
the  South,  and  even  there  is  a  Ditch  which  parts 
the  next  Field  from  it,  and  may  once  have  been 
deeper.  This  is  an  Oblong,  famous  in  every¬ 
body’s  Mouth  for  a  moft  healthful  Air  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  in  its  natural  State,  or  that  the  Declivity  is 
owing  to  a  Ditch  once  encompaffing  it,  nothing 
appears.  There  is  a  Stream  a  Mile  and  half  from 
it,  at  the  Foot  of  Box-Hill ,  which  the  Road  erodes, 
and  whence,  I  imagine,  the  Name  of  Pontes  came. 
’Till  about  17  Years  ago,  this  made  two  Channels, 
and  had  two  Bridges  over  it.  The  Water  is  now 
confined  to  one,  and  a  fingle  Bridge  ferves. 

I  fhould  not  fetch  its  Name  from  Bridges  at 
fuch  a  Diftance,  if  there  were  not  very  good  Rea- 
fon  to  believe  there  was  antiently  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  Occafio'n  for  them  from  the  Nature  of  the 
River.  One  might  judge  it  as  eafily  fordable  as 
other  Pvivulets,  if  it  were  not  from  the  fudden  Fall 
of  Water  that  pours  down  here  from  the  Hills 
after  a  great  Rain.  At  a  Ford,  not  a  Mile  belo.w, 
in  the  Road  from  Dorking  to  Lethered ,  the  Water 
was  fo  deep  for  three  Weeks  this  laft  November^ 
that  Hories  could  not  pals.  This  River  riles  in 
St.  Leonard's  Foreft ,  in  Suffix ,  and  is  called  the 
Mole,  from  a  great  Part  of  the  Water  finking  into 
the  Earth  below  the  two  Bridges,  and  burfting 
out  again  near  Lethered. 
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Some  that  give  an  Account  of  it,  have  wrote, 
that  it  links  here,  and  the  Channel  is  dry  for  three . 
Miles,  then  it  breaks  out  at  three  feveral  Places, 
and  continues  its  Courle  above  Ground  to  the 
Thames.  Others  tell  us  it  hath  a  Channel,  and 
creeps  along  the  Valleys,  and  is  vifible  all  the  Year. 

But,  according  to  the  beft  Information  that  can 
be  had,  the  Channel  is  full  in  Winter,  and  dry  in 
Summer,  except  there  be  great  Rains.  The  In¬ 
habitants,  at  Ibme  Times,  obferve  the  Water 
whirling  about  as  it  would  do  in  a  Tunnel,  and 
then  finking  into  the  Earth  ;  and  this  at  many 
Places.  Box-Hill ,  and  the  other  Mountain  where 
Mr.  Zryons  Warrep  is,  confift  of  Chalk,  as  does 
the  Valley  between  them,  where  the  Stream  hath 
its  Courfe.  In  this  Chalk  there  are  many  Cracks 
and  Flaws  which  the  People  call  Veins,  thro3  which 
the  Water  links.  Thefe  have  the  Name  of  Swal¬ 
lows. 

Some  Authors  doubt  whether  ’tis  the  lame 
Stream  that  was  fwallowed  by  them,  which 
rifes  again  near  Lethered.  They  fay,  the  Water 
may  have  a  different  or  contrary  Courfe  under 
Ground,  and  that  the  three  Springs  that  bubble 
out  of  the  Earth  at  Lethered ,  one  of  which  imme¬ 
diately  drives  an  under  (hot  Mill  of  Mr.  Moors , 
and  the  three  together  require  a  long  Bridge  to 
pals  over  them,  may  be  from  a  frefh  Fountain : 
But,  confidering  the  Winter  Channel  joins  them 
that  came  from  the  Foot  of  Box-Hill ,  it  is  more 
probable,  that  which  was  ablorbed  in  the  Palfage, 
breaks  out  again  above  Lethered- Bridge,  being  ob- 
ftrudled  by  a  clofer  Sort  of  Earth  that  will  not 
admit  it  to  pals  as  the  Chalk  had  done. 

By  the  Side  of  the  Mole,  and  fometimes  at 
many  Yards  Diftance,  the  Earth  falls  in  as  if  a 
Mine  had  been  Iprung.  One  is  now  to  be  feen 
in  the  Road  near  Mickleham .  About  three  Years 
ago,  a  Man  ploughing  a  neighbouring  Field,  the 
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Ground  fell  in  under  the  Beam  ^of  his  Plough,  lb 
that  himfelf  and  Horfes  elcaped.  Some  had  the 
Curiolity  to  look  down  afterwards,  and  could  fee 
a  Cavity,  as  they  reprefent  it,  large  enough  to 
turn  a  Coach  and  fix  Horfes.  They  fathom’d  it 
with  a  Rope  30  Yards  long,  but  could  not  come 
at  the  Bottom.  No-body  has  been  fince  hardy 
enough  to  make  farther  Experiment.  This  may 
be  from  the  Water’s  wafhing  away  fbme  of  the 
lighter  Part  of  the  Soil,  which,  in  a  TraCt  of 
Time,  may  happen.  The  common  Road  lying 
between  the  River,  and  the  Place  where  the  Earth 
fell  in,  makes  it  a  current  Opinion,  that  the  Swal¬ 
lows  have  their  Meanders,  and  keep  not  a  direCt 
Courfe. 

It  is  poflible  Accidents  of  this  Kind  have  made 
the  River  remarkable,  even  when  the  Romans 
were  Mailers  here,  and  that  the  Bridges  then  uied, 
were  particularly  contrived  to  fecure  the  Palfage, 
At  leaft,  the  Stream  itfelf  having  fo  uncommon  a 
Property,  as  to  be  abforbed  and  Ipouted  out  again, 
might  give  Occafion  to  name  the  neighbouring 
Station  from  it. 

If  I  aim  at  an  Etymology  here  for  Dorking , 
upon  which  I  do  not  myfelf  io  much  depend,  I 
hope  to  be  excufed,  fince  the  Worfhip  of  the  Celts , 
upon  which  it’s  founded,  is  allowed  by  all  Authors. 
1  crave  no  Favour  for  writing  it  with  an  0,  Dork¬ 
ings  becaufe  I  am  well  affured  it  is  not  yet  out  of 
Ufe  in  Conveyances  and  publick  Writings.  There 
are  two  Villages  in  Effcx,  near  Eilbiiry-Fort^  call’d 
Tb burrock^  and  one  in  Hertfordfhire ,  named  Throck- 
tugs  contracted,  probably,  from  Fh  crocking ,  which 
fignifies  an  Oak  confecrated  to  Thor  the  Saxon 
Idol,  whence  our  T’burj'day .  That  our  Anceftors 
dedicated  Trees  and  Groves  to  the  Worfhip  of 
their  Gods,  is  plain  from  Eacitus,  Lib.  de  Morib . 
Germ.  cap.  9.  Luces  de  nemore  confecrant^  cap.  39. 
State  tempore  in  Sylvatn  aiming  Patrum  &  prifea 
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for  mi  dine  fixer  am  omnes ,  Sc.  Vide  Idpf  in  Loc. 
Max.  Tyr.  Differt.  38.  p.  458.  '‘Ay&kua.  esioi 
Ktrf/Kov  uqum)  Jpvf.  Ayentin.  in  Ann.  Boia-r.  lib.  3. 
p.  187.  Nihil  facratius  fifiuercu  Majores  nofir i  ha - 
;  Nulla  fiacra  fine  hit  jus  Arbor  is  fronde  confer 
cere :  Sacrificiis  Epulifique  rite  fub  hac  Arbore  per*- 
petratis  Deos  adprecati  flint,  Vificum  ejus ,  Sc. 
Gildas  faith,  they  paid  divine  Honours  to  Moun¬ 
tains,  Rivers,  Fountains,  Groves. 

Suppofing  then,  thofie  that  came  after  took  the 
ufiial  Liberty  of  pronoucing  D  for  VT,  as  fre¬ 
quently  they  did  on  the  contrary  Sfih  for  D,  the 
Name  from  cEhorocking ,  might  eafily  come  to 
Dorocking,  and  thence  to  Dorking ,  for  farther  I 
am  not  concerned  to  carry  it.  The  prefen t  Ufage 
will  juftify  me  in  believing  fometirnes  a  Vowel, 
fometimes  a  Conibnant,  altered  in  fucceeding  Ge¬ 
nerations,  eipecially  where  Foreigners  have  come 
in,  to  whom,  by  a  different  Habit,  fome  Sounds 
of  a  new  Language  have  been  uncouth,  and  con- 
fequently  new  formed. 

If  we  were  to  fearch  thro"  the  I  Hand  for  a  Place 
to  perform  the  Religious  Rites  of  the  Celts ,  nothing 
comes  up  to  the  Amphitheatre  of  Deepden ,  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  Cotraonden.  I  will  not  fay  there  are  any 
Vefiigia  of  their  Sacrifices,  but  the  Place  by  Nature 
is  fo  furprizingly  contrived  for  Worfhip,  or  Thea¬ 
trical  Entertainment,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of 
the  Hill  by  human  Hands.  The  Figure  of  it 
tempted  the  Honourable  Mr.  Howard  to  turn  it 
into  a  Vineyard,  and  to  grace  it  with  all  the  Vari¬ 
ety  Planting  and  Gardening  could  add.  ’Tis  at 
prefent  woody  on  the  North  Side  to  the  Top,  and, 
probably,  was  fuch  antiently  on  the  Concave  Side. 
No  Druid  could  fee  this  Beauty  neglected,  nor 
doubt  that  Nature  had  formed  it  for  the  Adoration 
of  the  Deity,  where  Sacrifice  might  be  performed 
with  the  greatell  Solemnity,  the  Scene  command¬ 
ing  the  Veneration  of  the  People,  and  the  capa- 

E  4  cions 
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cions  Theatre  containing  a  greater  Number  than 
ever  attended  a  Shew  of  Gladiators.  On  both 
Sides  this  Romantic  k  Place,  {land  Hills  of  vail 
Heighth,  and  beautiful  Alpedl.  Box-Hill,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Fry  on’s  Warren,  on  the  North;  on 
the  South,  White-Down  and  Lithe-Hill.  The  lad 
is  by  feme  thought  the  tailed  in  England ,  afford¬ 
ing  a  View  beyond  the  South  Downs  of  SuJJex,  and 
of  ten  Counties  befides.  It  runs  Ead  and  Wed, 
as  do  the  Hills  in  general  from  the  Weald  of  Kent , 
to  the  Land’s  End.  The  Ead  Point  of  Lith  is  the 
highed,  from  whence  the  Ridge  finks,  and  again 
towards  the  Wed  is  an  Elevation. 

What  is  laid  upon  this  being  merely  Conjecture, 
and  without  that  Degree  of  Evidence  we  have 
generally  for  Roman  Antiquities,  I  purfue  it  no 
farther,  than  that  Cotmonden,  by  the  general  Voice 
of  the  Neighbourhood,  is  called  the  bed  Air  in 
England.  5Tis-  much  fuch  an  Obfervation  fhould 
be  made  for  a  Spot  of  20  Acres,  unlefs  fomethiug 
antiently  had  contributed  to  it.  If  Deepden  was  a 
Place  of  Britijh ,  or  Saxon  Worfhip,  feme  health¬ 
ful  Virtue  might  be  imagined  to  overfpread  the 
Verge.  If  any  thing  be  couched  in  the  Name  of 
Cotmonden ,  I  fhall  be  glad  of  the  Difcovery. 

They  tell  us  at  Dorking ,  of  a  Project  about  50 
Years  fmee,  and  not  out  of  the  Memory  of  the 
olded,  for  cutting  a  Hypogceum  thro5  Deepden-HilL 
It  was  to  have  been  from  the  North  Side,  which' 
lies  next  the  Manfion  Houle  and  Beechworth-Caftle , 
and  to  have  opened  on  the  Concave  Side  the  Hill, 
in  what  they  call  the  Theatre  or  Vineyard.  To 
this  Purpofe  Labourers  were  employed,  who  had 
carried  on  their  Mine  from  both  Ends  a  confide- 
rable  Way,  in  order  to  meet  in  the  Middle  :  But 
for  Want  of  Arch  or  Support,  the  Earth  fell  in 
near  one  End,  which  put  an  End  to  the  Defign. 
The  Miners  were  come  out  to  Breakfad,  fo  that 
nothing  but  their  Tools  were  covered. 
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At  a  Place  called  Old  End ,  a  Mile  from  Bark - 
towards  Mickelham ,  Coins  have  been  found. 
There  are  many  deep  Wells,  as  they  are  called, 
which,  perhaps,  were  Swallows.  The  Ruins  of 
an  old  Chapel  are  vifible. 

Not  long  fince,  when  a  Channel  was  digging 
for  the  Miller’s  Stream,  Weft  of  Dorking ,  a  Pot 
of  b'lueifh  Earth  was  taken  up  three  Foot  deep, 
but  empty.  It  was  broken  by  the  Work¬ 
man  ;  he  that  preferved  the  Pieces  faith,  it  would 
have  contained  about  three  Quarts,  and  was  fome- 
thing  thicker  than  a  Crown.  This  Defcription 
anfwers  exacftly  to  the  Urns  of  Addi ngton-Hi //,  of 
which  fome  Pieces  are  now  kept  at  Croydon  by  a 
Surgeon. 

The  Defign  of  cutting  through  Deepden-Hill, 
feems  to  have  been  in  Imitation  of  that  performed 
at  Albury  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk .  That  came 
not  to  Perfection,  a  Stone  Quarry  lying  in  the 
Way. 

In  this  County  are  mentioned  feveral  Gates , 
fome  of  them  Towns.  As  Rygate ,  New  digate  ^ 
E aft -Gate  :  The  Lane  that  goes  on  the  Weft  Side 
of  Cotmonden  towards  the  South,  has  been  called 
Charvate-Lane. 

As  the  Ermine-ftreet  came  from  Farnham ,  a  vi¬ 
cinal  Way  was  ftruck  out  of  it  at  Guilford ,  which 
led  by  Ripley  to  Walton  upon  the  Thames.  This  is 
acknowledged  a  Roman  Camp,  but  not  a  Station, 
having  been  laid  afide  before  the  Time  of  Antoni¬ 
nus.  Ravennas  mentions  a  Place  by  the  Name 
of  Zamefe ,  in  this  Order. 


Lem  ants , 

Duhns , 

Duroverno  Cantiacorurn , 
Rut  up  is , 

DurobrabiS) 


Londini , 

! tfamefe , 
BrinaviSy 
Alauna . 


It 
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It  has  been  taken  for  King  ft  on,  being  to  be 
looked  for  upon  the  fhames :  But  there  is  no 
more  to  be  found,  than  that  the  Town  hath  been 
antient  Demefhe ;  that  it  hath  had  a  Royal  Saxon 
Caftle,  and  a  Situation  on  the  River. 

fame  again,  a  Town  on  the  Edge  of  Oxford- 
jhire ,  by  which  the  River  fame  runs,  and  leaves 
its  Name,  has  been  taken  for  famefe.  Neither  is 
there  any  thing  Roman  there,  nor  any  Veftigia. 
And  his  a  Skip  of  40  Miles,  without  any  Military 
Way  leading  to  it  from  any  Quarter  of  the  Coun¬ 
try. 

I  have  no  Evidence  to  make  Walton  famefe , 
only  propofe  it  to  be  thought  of  having  a  fair 
oblong  Camp  of  a  Dozen  Acres,  and  handing  up¬ 
on  the  fhames ,  with  a  Military  Way  leading  to 
it.  It  is,  indeed,  lo  near  Cow  ay -Stakes,  where 
Air.  Camden  feems  rightly  to  judge  Cxfar  paffed 
the  River  to  enter  CaJJib elans  Dominion,  that  at 
firft  Sight  one  might  imagine  it  a  Work  of  his : 
But,  confidering  that  would  not  have  occafioned 
a  Military  Way  to  it,  and  that  the  Military  Way 
comes  through  Guilford  thither,  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  one  of  Vefpafians  Camps  as  he 
marched  from  the  Weft,  or  that  the  Comes  Bri¬ 
tannia  carrifon’d  it  to  fee ure  the  South  Part  of 

o 

Surrey ,  and  command  the  Navigation  of  the 

fhames. 

As  the  Tannine  leads  from  Dorking  to  London , 
having  paffed  the  Pontes,  and  alcended  Box-Hill , 
we  have  Downs  to  pafs  over  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Way.  Between  Box-Hill  and  Banftead,  after  the 
Ryegate  Road  has  fallen  into  it,  there  is  a  Line 
running  crofs  the  Downs  North  and  South,  which 
looks  like  fome  antient  Limit  either  of  the  Britons 
or  Saxons.  The  broad  and  direeft  Way  that  led 
from  Dorking  over  the  Downs,  is,  before  we  de¬ 
scend  the  Hill,  divided  into  two,  the  Left  pointing 
to  Sutton ,  the  Right  to  Carftjalton.  That  of  Car - 

Jljalton 
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Jhalton  feems  to  have  been  made  by  thofe  that 
chole  to  keep  upon  the  Downs,  rather  than  pals 
thro’  a  Town.  The  Left  we  take  to  be  the 
Ermine ,  which,  tho’  we  call  Left  to  diflinguifh  it 
from  the  other,  keeps  its  Line  Eaftward.  A  little 
below  the  Parting  of  thefe  two  Ways  upon  the 
Downs,  are  four  Barrows  together,  but  lb  funk 
in,  that  oae  would  guels  a  Number  of  Bodies  bu¬ 
ried  under  every  one,  not  one  fingle  Man,  as  is 
moll  ufual  :  or  that  fom e-body  has  dug  them  out 
of  Curiofity,  and  left  them  in  the  State  they  are. 
At  Mitcham  thefe  two  Roads  fall  in  together,  and 
pals  by  Stretham-Church  to  Loudon.  Stretham  hath 
its  Name  from  thence. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  neither  of  thele  Ways 
come  near  IVoodcote ,  that  IVoodcote  which  is  within 
ten  Miles  of  London ,  the  neareft  being  above  a 
Mile  from  it.  IVoodcote  hath  been  made  the  Novio - 
magus  of  Antonine  by  Mr.  Camden ,  and  by  Dr. 
Gale.  The  Annotations  upon  Holzvood-Hill ,  in 
Kent ,  lpeak  of  them  as  meaning  the  lame  IVood- 
cote.  Mr.  Camden,  in  the  Tranllation,  laith,  Two 
Miles  to  the  South  of  Wimbleton ,  on  the  very  Top 
of  a  Hill,  is  a  little  Wood  called  at  this  Day 
Uroodcote ,  where  are  the  plain  Remains  of  a  Imall 
City,  and  feveral  Wells  built  of  little  Pieces  of 
Flint ;  the  Neighbourhood  talk  much  of  its  Popu- 
loufnefs,  Riches,  and  Number  of  its  Patricii . 
He  infills  upon  its  being  the  Noviomagus ,  from 
its  Dillance  of  ten  Miles  from  London ,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  from  Va^ni acts  ;  which,  both  Dr.  Gale  and 
the  Annotations,  call  thirty.  The  Annotations 
delcribe  it  as  a  plealant  Seat  among  Groves,  much 
adorned  of  late  Years,  to  which  belong  thole  me¬ 
dicinal  Wells  (Ebcfloam)  that  rife  in  the  adjoining 
Common  :  And  if  fo,  the  Place  can’t  be  within 
ten  Miles  of  London. 

Dr.  Gale  declares.  He  means  the  lame  with 

Camden ,  Did  anti  a  X.  M,  P.  a  Londiniotam  pulchre 

convenit 
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convenit  htiic  Woodcote  Warren  ut  nihil  oh  flare 
njideam  quin  cum  Camdeno,  aliis  aliter  fentientibus 
hie  ftatuam  Noviomagum.  And  above,  Fama  in - 
weterata  et  pertinax  ait  hie  aliquando  urbem  fediffe. 
Favent  ifti  opiniom  hcec ,  vidi  ibi  phtrima  ruder  a , 
tegulas ,  dudtus  Platearum ,  fundament  a  et  faxa  qua¬ 
drat  a ,  puteos  etiam  mult  os  et  pene  contiguos  ad  aquas 
hauriendas ,  profunditatis  ( ex  nno  de  reliquis  con- 
jicio)  incredibilis .  Ac cepi  etiam  in  f undo  Sacerdotis 
( Gleb  am  neocant )  de  Beddington  Aratores  Jkpe  in 
lapides  politos  impingere. 

There  is  a  Place  called  Woodcote  in  the  Plain 
between  Croydon  and  Carjhalton ,  which  ftands 
about  ten  Miles  from  London .  It  is  enclofed  from 
the  Fields,  hath  a  Houfe,  Barns,  and  Outhoufes, 
upon  the  higheft  Ground  there.  This  almoft  joins 
to  Beddington ,  where  our  Author  obferves,  Foun¬ 
dation-Stones  are  dug  up.  By  the  Diftance  from 
London ,  and  Neighbourhood  of  Beddington ,  one 
would  have  looked  here  for  Remains  •  but  as  No- 
neiomagus  may  be  found  in  Kent^  with  Diftances 
corresponding,  we  need  not  enquire  farther.  The 
other  Woodcote ,  which  ftands  above  Ebejham ,  may 
have  been  a  Town  of  the  Romans  :  But  the  chief 
Realbns  to  Support  that  Conjedlure,  are  its  being 
upon  the  Military  Way,  and  the  Remains  of 
Streets,  Buildings,  and  Wells.  The  Wells,  to  me, 
are  the  chief  Inducement  to  think  it  Saxon ,  becaule 
I  don't  find  the  Romans  made  Choice  of  Ground 
that  had  not  good  running  Water  near.  We  find 
their  fquare  Wells  in  Forts  and  Caftles  which  were 
for  Defence  of  their  Coafts  :  But  their  Towns  are 
upon  Rivers,  and  their  Adfliva  near  enough  a 
Stream  to  furnifh  them  with  what  they  wanted. 

Suppofing  they  had  a  Town  or  Manfe  there,  it 
would  be  ft  range  they  fhould  have  no  other  Way 
to  Kent  from  London ,  but  by  keeping  the  Ermine - 
flreet  into  Surrey ,  and  then  traverfing  the  Coun¬ 
try  to  Maidftone  ;  to  which  Place,  from  Woodcote , 
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is  no  Trace  of  a  Military  Way.  Tho5  the  IVat- 
hng-flreet  hath  its  Windings  to  go  from  Town  to 
Town,  or  Camp  to  Camp,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  upon  it  like  this ;  fo  extravagant  a  Circuit 
to  vifit  no  Place,  and  fo  diffonant  to  the  Diftance 
prefcribed. 

The  fortified  Ground  about  IVimbleton ,  and 
other  Parts  of  this  County,  may  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  both  in  the  Roman  and  Saxon  Conquefts: 
And  it’s  hard  to  fay  who  made  the  firft  Ufe  of 
them,  if  they  ftand  not  upon  a  Military  Way 
The  Camps  of  Bottley-Hill  and  Katheram ,  if  both 
Roman ,  fhew  the  Refiftance  the  Britons  made, 
and  that  the  Eagles  went  on  but  flowly  at  firft. 

Addington-Hill ,  upon  the  Extremity  of  the 
County  next  to  Kent,  about  four  Miles  from  Croy - 
don ,  and  more  from  Bromley ,  hath  of  late  Years 
produced  Entertainment  for  the  Curious.  Some 
Cumuli  of  three,  four,  or  five  Foot  Diameter,  that 
looked  like  very  large  Ant-Hills,  were  dug  thro5, 
and  under  every  one  found  an  Urn,  in  fome  of 
which  were  Charcoal,  which  had  been  buried  with 
the  Afhes  of  the  Dead.  Pieces  of  fbme  are  now 
to  be  feen  •  one  in  Poffdlion  of  a  Surgeon  at  Croy¬ 
don,  made  of  blueifh  Earth,  fbmething  thicker 
than  a  Crown-piece,  which  would  have  contained 
about  three  Quarts.  This  is  juft  fuch  another  as 
that  dug  out  of  folid  Earth  at  Dorking  has  been 
defcribed. 

From  Obfervation  of  this  Place,  Light  perhaps 
may  be  had  where  to  look  for  more  of  them.  If 
the  Tumuli  were  of  the  Bignefs  they  are  repre¬ 
fen  ted,  that  is  new  j  for  it  hath  been  a  received 
Opinion,  that  either  thefe  Urns  were  placed  a 
Jittle  Way  in  the  Ground  any  where,  or  that  they 
had  large  Barrows  over  them.  The  large  Bar- 
rows  are,  in  all  Probability,  Danijb ,  the  Bones  of 
one  Man  lying  under  them,  as  has  been  found  by 
digging}  a  Practice  quite  different  from  burning. 

And 
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And  thefe  are  feen  moft  frequently  in  thofe  Parts 
of  England  where  Hiftory  informs  us  the  banes 
have  had  their  Battles.  The  Urns  with  Afhes, 
burnt  Bones,  and  Charcoal,  are  found  indifferently 
in  great  Towns,  Gardens,  Fields :  And  may  have 
been  upon  a  common  Funeral. 

But  thofe  of  Addington  feem  to  have  been  after 
a  Battle  from  the  Place  they  were  difeovered  at. 
On  the  South  Side,  this  Hill  is  fortified  by  Nature 
from  every  other  Quarter  of  eafy  Afcent.  From 
it  we  have  a  full  View  of  Holwood  Camp,  and  it 
lies  but  a  few  Miles  off  thofe  of  Botteley-Hill ,  and 
Rather  am.  The  Place  has  very  little  that  looks  as 
if  it  ever  had  been  fortified  by  Art.  Some  Traces 
of  Lines  are  to  be  feen,  which,  perhaps,  were  no 
more  than  f'ences  to  divide  the  Land.  1  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  this,  being  a  Poft  of  Strength, 
was  occupied  by  the  Britons  in  the  Time  of 
Gee  far  :  That  from  Holwood  he  came  forward  to 
Coway-Stakes ,  and  had  here  an  Engagement  with 
the  Britons  :  That  he  drove  them  from  their  Poft 
with  fome  Lofs,  and  buried  his  Dead  upon  the 
Field  of  Battle.  Had  it  been  one  of  his  own 
Camps,  this  could  not  well  have  been  done,  u fi¬ 
lets  we  fuppofe  him  beaten  out  of  it  by  the  Ene¬ 
my  :  For  this  Unevennefs  of  the  Ground  would 
have  been  incommodious  in  a  Camp.  Nor  do  we 
find  any  thing  like  it  in  any  of  their  Camps.  Or 
this  might  have  happened  when  Aldus  Plautius , 
Vefpafian ,  or  any  other  later  Commander,  fought 
a  Battle  with  the  Britons . 

The  Country  hereabouts,  hath  little  befides  its 
good  Air  to  boaft  of,  except  the  Valleys.  The 
high  Ground,  in  many  Places,  is  over-run  with 
Heath,  under  which  fome  few  Plants  are  fhaded, 
out  of  which  the  Sheep  in  Summer  pick  a  Living.*1 
.Even  the  Downs  that  have  a  fine  Turf,  will  not 
maintain  them  all  the  Year,  but  the  Farmers  have 
been  forced  to  buyr  Flay  and  bring  from  a  great 

Diftance. 
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Diftance.  The  Improvement  of  Turneps  feemsto 
be  here  of  the  greatefl  Ule  of  any,  which  fup- 
ports  their  Store-Sheep,  and  fats  the  other.  This 
has  been  a  Practice  in  the  fandy  Part  of  Bedford - 
Jbire^  about  Bigglefwade ,  above  forty  Years. 
Prom  thence  it  has  fpread  into  many  Counties 
near  London :  And  the  Sheep  are  brought  up  lean 
out  of  the  North  to  be  fatted  there.  It  is  agreed, 
the  Compoft  which  this  Way  the  Ground  receives, 
make  the  fucceeding  Crop  of  Barley  much  better : 
But  after  all  this  Improvement  of  Land,  and 
Cattle  maintain’d  at  a  much  lower  Price,  Mutton 
is  hardly  any  Year  cheaper  than  when  it  ufed  to 
be  fed  with  Grafs  and  Hay  :  And  no-bodv  will 
fay  ’tis  better.  The  Improvement  mull:  have 
fome  particular  Way  of  Circulation,  which  the 
Confumer  finds  no  Benefit  in. 

But  of  all  the  late  Productions,  the  Rabbet- 
Woman’s  of  GodaLning  is  the  moft  extraordinary. 
The  Account,  as  unnatural  and  idle  as  it  wa«, 
flood  the  Tell  a  great  while  of  the  flrideft  En¬ 
quiry  :  And  there  mufl  have  been  a  Prodigy  in 
the  Eafinefs  of  learned  Believers.  What  hath 
Nature  done  in  other  Refpeds,v  to  be  chargeable 
with  fuch  a  Lufus  as  this  ?  How  has  fhe  gone  out 
of  her  Way,  to  deferve  the\  Imputation  of  fb 
great  Ficklenefs  ?  Oyllers,  and  Fifh  Bones,  and 
Sea-Sand,  found  in  a  Hill,  are  accounted  for  by 
a  Deluge.  Fifhes  enclofcd  in  Flints,  are  the  Ei- 
fed  of  petrifying  Water.  Subterraneous  Timber 
is  owing  to  Winds  and  Inundations:  But  where 
has  Nature  proflituted  her  Regularity,  to  counte¬ 
nance  the  Vifions  of  the  Splenetick,  and  Dreams 
of  the  Ignorant?  He  that  faid,  Englijh  People 
believe  every  thing  they  hear,  and  nothing  they 
fee,  might  have  been  right,  if  he  had  not  made 
it  ipecifick  to  our  Clime.  The  Enjoyment  of  De- 
lufion  is  no  lefs  in  other  Quarters.  The  Obferva- 
tion  of  Hudibras  is  excluded  no-where: 


Boubtlsfs 
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Doubtlefs  the  Pleafure  is  as  great 
Of  being  Cheated ,  as  to  Cheat. 

Something  there  is  in  Indolence.  The  Labour 
of  examining  Things  is  greater  than  of  fubmitting 
to  Appearances.  And  fomething  in  Intereft :  Un- 
lupported  Opinions  that  humour  a  favourite  Prin¬ 
ciple,  meet  a  kind  Reception  even  from  good 
Judges.  Education  and  Prejudice  lays  a  Biafs 
upon  the  Mind,  and  defends  it  againft  the  Ap¬ 
proaches  of  Truth :  It  gives  the  Colour  to  Good 
and  Evil,  and  fhews  Things  not  as  they  are,  but 
as  they  are  grateful  to  us. 

All  comes  to  this,  That  we  are  pleafed  with 
Flattery,  and  praCtiie  it  upon  ourfelves :  That 
we  indulge  a  Way  of  Thinking,  becaufe  it  fuits 
our  Habit  or  Complexion.  To  what  elie  can  we 
attribute  the  No f  rums  of  great  Men,  the  wild  and 
fanciful  Creatures  of  their  Brain,  that  are  nurfed 
and  foftered  to  the  Admiration  ofall  but  themfelves  ? 
There  may  be  a  Benefit  in  this  Reflection,  a  good 
Uie  made  of  viewing  the  Exceffes  of  others,  if 
it  produce  for  theirs,  generous  Allowances,  and 
Severity  to  our  own. 


: the  END  of  the  Firf  -PART. 
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The  Defects  of  C  a  m  d  e  n  are  lupplied,  and  the 
Errors  of  his  Followers  remarked  : 


The  Opinions  of  our  Antiquaries  are 
compared  : 


The  Roman  Military  Ways  traced; 

And,  The  Stations  fettled  according  to  the 
Itinerary,  without  altering  the  Figures. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


E  F 0  RE  /  enter  upon  Middlefex,  I 
mu  ft  beg  Room  to  add  two  T hmgs  to  the 
Account  of  Kent; 

*fhe  Firft  is  an  Excufe  for  attributing  the  Dif~ 
covery  of  the  Roman  Camp  at  Kefton  to  Mr.  Phil— 
pots,  which  was  due  to  Dr.  Holland.  Mr.  Philpots 
perhaps  firft  thought  of  Noviomagus  there  ,  but  the 
ether  was  fo  well  affurd  of  its  being  Roman  Work% 
that  he  was  inclind  to  find  out  Csefar 3s  Name  in  that 
of  Kefton,  which  more  probably  is  from  Ceafterton. 
It  is  a  Misfortune  to  thofe  that  owe  Refpebt  to  that  In¬ 
terpolator,  that  he  ftands  out  of  the  Way ,  and  in  d 
Corner.  Every  one  to  their  Liking.  For  my  Pdrt9 
I  own  my  felf  much  edify  d  by  his  Labours.  His  Di * 
ligence ,  Sagacity ,  and  good  Judgment  have  adorn  d 
the  Lext ;  and,  I  had  almoft  called  him  a  great  Man9 
not  only  for  the  Juftnefs  of  the  T ranflation 3  but  his 
Additions  to  the  Work . 

cfhe  Second  Pointy  is  to  confefs  a  NegleCt  in  not 
reading  the  elaborate  Performance  of  Mr.  Harris 
t upon  Kent.  So  far  had  I  lived  out  of  the  Worlds 
that  I  knew  not  there  was  fuch  a  Book.  I  have 
fine e  gone  through  his  Watling-Street,  and  the  Sta¬ 
tions  he  finds  upon  it ;  and  have  this  Satisfaction ,  to 
Vsave  afferted  nothing  that  can  look  like  taking  from 
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him,  without  owning  from  whence  I  had  it.  tfhat 
Author  is  fo  entirely  upon  the  old  footing ,  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  Military  Way  according  to,  or  very  near, 
the  prefent  Poft-Road  from  London  to  Dover, 
making  Crayford  Noviomagns,  that  I  cant  he  fup* 
pos'd  to  have  made  any  'thing  of  his  my  own. 
Speaking  indeed  of  Kefton  Camp ,  which  he  had 
view'd,  he  calls  it  treble-ditch' d,  as  our  late  Writers 
do  $  tho '  Dr.  Holland  had  represented  it  but  double : 
as  the  truth  is. 

the  Keennefs  with  which  this  Gentleman  purfues 
his  Game ,  and  the  Pie  a  fare  he  finds  upon  every 
Hit  he  makes  towards  a  Difcovery  of  the  Roman 
Way  where  I  conceive  it  never  was ,  may  fiand  for 
a  Warning  to  other  Adventurers ,  not  to  be  too  fan - 
guine.  Our  Hopes  operate  juft  as  our  Fears  do.  He 
that  travels  with  Money ,  ft  arts,  as  the  Poet  fays , 
at  the  Shadow  of  a  Bulrufio  >  and  he  that  hunts 
after  a  treafure  of  Knowledge,  fees  double.  Every 
kindly  * Appearance  pajfes  for  Reality,  and  tallies 
with  the  Imagination  prepoffefs  d  of  what  it  looks 
for.  An  Alchymift  is  not  more  liable  to  Delufion 
than  an  Antiquary.  'if is  a  Point  gain'd,  to  call  a 
Conjecture  a  Demonftration  ;  it  is  a  Defence  againft 
Objections  :  For  melior  eft  conditio  poflidentis. 
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M  the  nrft  Roman  Divilion  of  this 
Part  of  Britain ,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Middlesex  and  EJjex  are  called  Tri¬ 
nob  antes  •  by  Ptolomy  and  tfacitiis^ 
Erino antes.  The  latter  Way  of  wri¬ 
ting  the  Name  fecms  to  be  owing  to 
the  Greek  Copy  it  was  taken  from.  Cctfar ,  who  gave 
the  Name,  latinizing  that  of  the  Britons,  could  as 
eafily  have  wrote  it  lo  :  His  therefore  is  the  more 
eligible.  And  the  other  is  embrac’d  for  the  fake 
of  an  Etymology,  that  carries  no  great  Matter  in 
it,  expreffing,  The  Inhabitants  of  a  New  Town. 
A  Country  that  extends  itfelf  from  Buckingham « 
JJoire  to  Harwich ,  would  hardly  take  its  Name 
from  a  Angle  Town,  tho’  ever  fb  famous  ;  nor 
do  we  hear  of  any  one  in  that  Diftridl,  except 
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Camulodmunt.  If  from  any  Town,  it  muft  be 
from  this ;  becaufe  this  is  the  only  one  known  to 
Ptolomy ,  by  him  call’d  Camudolanum.  This  is  fup- 
pos’d  to  have  been  the  Refidence  of  Cynobehn , 
Father  of  the  great  Caradlacus  :  His  Coins,  with 
Cuno  and  5T afcia ,  are  allow’d. 

In  the  Saxon  Divifion  we  find  Middlefex ,  EJfex 5 
and  the  Eaftern  Part  of  Hertfordjhire ,  making  up 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Saxons.  Mr.  Camden 
brings  its  modern  Name  from  its  Situation  in 
the  Midft  of  the  Eaft ,  Weft^  South  Saxons ,  and 
the  Mercians.  But  as  the  Mercian  Name  is  by 
way  of  Diftincftion  from  the  Saxon ,  that  does  not 
anfwer :  And  as  itfelf  was  a  Part  of  Eaft-Saxony , 
it  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  bounded  on  one  Side 
by  the  Eaft  Saxons.  The  Eaft ,  Souths  and  #'<?/? 
Saxons ,  are  fo  called  from  their  Scite  as  to  one 
another. 

There  is  not  always  a  good  Reafon  to  be  found 
for  Names.  We  may  as  well  take  it  from  being, 
in  fome  Senfe,  the  Middle  of  the  Eaft  Saxons  ,  as 
EJfex  lies  on  one  Side  of  it,  and  the  Eaft  Saxon 
Part  of  Hertfordjhire  a  little  W ay  on  the  other. 

Its  Form  is  a  Kind  of  Oblong.  On  the  South 
it  is  parted  from  Surrey  by  the  Thames  ;  on  the 
Weft,  from  Buckinghamjhire ,  by  the  River  Coin  ; 
on  the  Eaft,  from  EJfex ,  by  the  River  Lea,  and 
Hertfordjhire  is  its  Northern  Limit. 

The  Thames  is  the  moft  noted  River  of  Bri- 
tain ,  for  the  Commerce  and  Traffick  it  is  fubfer- 
vient  to  with  all  the  maritime  Countries  of  the 
World.  It  is  alfb  of  great  Service  for  the  Trade 
of  the  Midland  Counties  with  their  Metropolis,  to 
which  the  Tide  flowing  fixty  Miles,  is  a  great 
Advantage  no  River  of  any  other  Country  can 
boaft. 

There  hath  been  a  Difputc  about  the  Situation 
of  the  Londinium  of  the  Romans.  Ptolomy  has 

told 
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told  us  pofitively,  that  it  flood  in  Cantium ;  by 
which  he  means  that  Corner  or  Prominence  of 
Land,  which  on  the  North,  the  Eaft,  and  South 
is  bounded  by  the  Sea  and  the  dt hames ,  on  the 
Weft  by  Suffex  and  Surrey.  The  Dean  of  Tork 
relies  upon  the  Account  given  by  the  laft  men¬ 
tion’d  Author  j  and  from  the  Roman  Remains,  fo 
often  turn’d  up  in  St.  George  s  Fields ,  believes  that 
to  be  the  Spot  where  the  Station  was. 

Dr.  Woodward ,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren ,  publifh’d  by  Mr.  Hearne  with  Lei  and,  de¬ 
clares  for  the  Middlefex  Side  of  the  Thames. 
There  are,  doubtlefs,  many  Remains  found  on 
that  Side  which  now  bears  the  Name  of  London  ; 
perhaps  ten  times  as  many  as  on  the  other.  It 
will  be  granted  by  all  the  Followers  of  Ptolomy , 
that  the  Romans  extended  the  City  to  the  other 
Side,  and  made  more  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  it  was 
found  more  commodious  for  Traffick  and  Pro- 
viftons. 

The  Right  Reverend  Annotator  upon  Camden 
takes  Notice  of  Dr.  Gales,  Proofs  from  Ptolomy  and 
Ravennas  both.  Indeed  Ravennas ,  according  to 
the  fame  Author,  hath  placed  Londinium  on  the 
South  Side  the  River,  and  Londinium  Augufta  on 
the  other.  And  the  Dean  obferves,  that  he  hath 
no  where  elfe  mention’d  the  fame  Town  twice. 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  it’s  to  be  found  on  each 
Side  the  River. 

On  the  other  Hand,  Dr.  Woodward  is  for  giving 

up  Ptolomy ,  as  a  Per/on  who  Hold  at  a  Diftance , 
in  a  Country  that  had  no  Inter courfe  with  Britain. 
d Jhat  he  hath  committed  no  f 'mall  Errors  in  his 
placing  of  downs  in  Countries  that  were  much 
nearer  to  him.  He  is  for  having  the  Matter  de¬ 
termined  by  dSacitus ,  who  had  a  moft  ex  a  SI  In¬ 
telligence  of  the  Affairs  of  Britain,  and  was ,  of 
tfre  two ,  fomewhat  the  older  Writer .  So  that  if 
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London  had  been  firft  built  in  Kent,  and  ftanding 
there  in  the  time  of  Ptolomy,  it  muft  needs  have 
flood  there  in  the  Fime  of  Tacitus.  But  that  it 
certainly  did  not .  F  his  is  plain ,  from  the  Account 
of  the  March  of  Suetonius  Paulinas  ;  and  the 
Action  of  Boadicea  at  Camulodunum,  her  caufing 
her  Army  to  fall  upon  London  and  Verulam  at 
once ,  and  involve  them  both  in  the  fame  Kuin. 
This  is  taken  from  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Hearn  the 
Editor,  prefix’d  to  that  infcrib’d  to  Sir  Chriflo - 
pher  Wren . 

The  one  of  thefe  we  take  as  an  Hiftorian,  the 
other  as  a  Chorographer.  The  firft  meddles  not 
with  the  Situation  of  Places,  relating  only  Matter 
of  Fad:.  The  other  profeftedly  fhews  in  what 
Diftrid  they  lie.  And  as  to  London ,  as  the  Dean 
obferves,  he  is  accurate,  and  hath  examin’d  other 
Authors,  not  delivering  his  Opinion  ofeitanter. 

If  Ptolomy  ftiould  be  miftaken  in  a  Country 
whofe  Limits  were  not  plain,  where  the  Lands  on 
one  Side  run  out  into  the  other,  like  an  Inden¬ 
ture,  as  between  feveral  Counties  is  at  this  Day 
obfervable,  it  would  be  no  Wonder  :  But  where 
ib  confiderable  a  Ferminus  as  the  River  Thames 
was  before  him,  he  muft  have  aded  indeed  ofei¬ 
tanter  ,  to  have  fix’d  his  City  on  the  wrong  Side. 
Though  the  Augufta ,  or  New  London ,  were  at  the 
Time  of  Suetonius  on  Middle fex  Side,  Ptolomy  may 
be  ft  ill  in  the  right.  The  Station  might  be  at 
St.  George  s  Fields ,  and  the  Town  increafe  upon 
oppoiite  Bank,  fb  as  to  be  moft  confiderable 
for  Trade  and  Inhabitants.  From  the  Time  of 
Fiber  ius.^  or  of  Claudius ,  to  Nero,  there  was  Room 
enough  for  Increafe  of  the  City. 

With  Submiffion,  I  can’t  think,  with  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  the  Loci  Dulcedo  of  itfelf  enough  to  decide 
the  Cafe.  What  is  there  in  the  Air  of  the  City 
better  than  of  St.  George's  Fields ,  if  Sweetnds 
V.V  belong 
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belong  to  Air  only  ?  If  the  Sweet  be  interpreted. 
The  Traders  Gain,  as  the  Hiftorian  defcribes  it, 
copia  Negotiatorum  &  commeatii  maxime  celebre , 
Fleet-Ditch  and  Hockley  in  the  Hole  may  put  in 
their  Claim  to  Sweetnefs. 

In  this  Author  it  can  mean  nothing  but  Af¬ 
fection  to  the  Place,  or  Unwillingnefs  to  ftir  at 
the  Approach  of  Danger.  ’Tis  brought  in  upon 
Suetonius  going  off  with  thofe  that  would  follow 
him  :  Si  quos  imhellis  fexus ,  aut  fejja  cetas ,  <vel 
loci  dulcedo  attinuerat ,  ah  hofte  opprejfi  funt.  Alas  ! 
the  Charms  of  a  Place  in  which  they  could  only 
expeCt  to  be  maffacred,  can  be  found  only  in 
Wearinefs  of  Life,  or  Inability  to  remove,  or  in 
defpair  of  getting  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sword. 
This  Expreffion  of  Farit  us  muft  not  Purely  be 
the  foie  Umpire  to  determine  on  which  Side  the 
Fhames  was  the  Station  ;  nor  indeed  to  have  any 
Share  in  the  Determination.  There  is  an  Incli¬ 
nation  to  our  native  Place,  and  fometimes  for  no 
better  Reafon  than  that  it  was  fuch. 

Nefcio  qua  natale  folum  Dulcedine  Mufas 
Attrahit. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  tfacitus  will 
have  it  where  it  now  ftands,  becaufe  Verulam  was 
alfo  ruin’d.  His  Words  are,  Eadem  clades  muni - 
cipio  Verulamio  fuit.  That  might  happen,  though 

Boadicea  crofs’d  the  Water  to  London.  It  is  not 

\ 

faid  to  be  at  the  fame  Time,  or  oil  the  fame 
Side  the  River.  As  to  the  Time,  it’s  probable 
there  was  no  great  Difrance.  And  it  might  have 
been  within  a  Day’s  Time  of  one  another,  though 
the  Fhames  were  to  bepaifed  in  order  to  it.  This 
Account  of  Suetonius's  Motion  is  to  be  fuppos’d  of 
his  own  giving.  ’Tis  fomething  confus’d,  and 
the  Truth  perhaps  in  fome  meafure  conceal’d,  for 
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the  Honour  of  the  Roman  Arms.  He  came  from 
Anglefea,  or  thereabouts,  to  relieve  the  Veterans , 
whom  the  Britons ,  under  the  Conduct  of  the 
Queen,  had  fallen  upon.  Through  the  Midft  of 
the  Enemy  he  march’d  refolutely  to  London ,  and, 
notwithftanding  the  Petitions  of  the  People,  de- 
ferted  them,  carrying  off  with  him  a  Number  of 
their  Men  to  recruit  his  Army.  The  Hiftorian 
takes  care  to  tell  us,  the  Place  was  not  honour’d 
with  the  Privileges  of  a  Colony ,  that  the  General’s 
leaving  them  to  the  Mercy  of  the  Britons  might 
not  be  refle&ed  upon.  He  was  refolv’d  to  profit 
by  the  Error  of  Cerealis ,  who  had  fuffer’d  himfelf 
to  be  furrounded  by  the  Enemy,  and  lofing  all 
his  Foot,  was  glad  to  get  into  Camp  with  his 
Horfe.  Suetonius  indeed  feems  to  have  fled  before 
the  Britons ,  and  however  he  got  to  London ,  could 
not  think  himfelf  fafe,  till  he  had  gain’d  a  Pafs 
where  his  Front  only  could  be  attack’d.  Here  he 
trufted  to  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Troops,  concluding, 
when  he  had  broken  the  firft  Body  of  the  Enemy, 
he  could  make  his  Advantage  of  that  Confufion, 
and  obtain  a  Victory,  as  he  did.  But  how  he  got 
to  London ,  thro’  the  Midft  of  the  Enemy,  it  does 
not  appear.  His  Way  was  from  Angle fea,  by  Ve- 
ritlam ,  to  London.  And  the  Enemy,  who  had 
deftroy’d  Camulodunum ,  had  not  yet  reach’d  Lon¬ 
don.  They  fell  upon  London  after  his  Departure, 
and  then  march’d  on,  we  may  believe,  to  Verulam. 
’Tis  probable  he  arrived  at  London  before  he  had 
due  Intelligence  of  their  Strength,  and  then  found 
it  hazardous  to  give  them  Battle  but  where  the 
Choice  of  Ground  was  his  Security.  For  any 
Thing  we  have  heard,  he  might  go  by  the  Way. 
of  Surrey  to  London ,  ftriking  out  of  the  IVathng- 
Street ,  or  that  which  was  afterwards  called  lo, 
and  keep  the  Thames  between  himfelf  and  the 
Enemy.  L’acitus  gives  us  no  Hint  which  Way  he 

bent 
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bent  his  Courfe  from  London.  So  confiderable  an 
Action  as  this,  that  defeated  Boadicea ,  would 
furely  have  been  told  with  all  its  Circumftances 
of  Time  and  Place,  if  fomething  of  Truth  were 
not,  upon  Defign,  conceal'd.  By  this  he  re¬ 
triev’d  the  Roman  Power,  upon  the  Point  of  being 
extirpated.  The  Terror  of  the  Britijh  Arms 
muft  have  been  great,  when  Seventy  thoufand 
Romans ,  or  Auxiliaries,  had  been  put  to  the 
Sword.  The  Battel,  for  any  Thing  we  know, 
may  have  been  in  Kent  or  Surrey  ;  and  Suetonius , 
though  poftefs’d  of  Old  or  South  London ,  durft 
not  make  a  Stand  there,  for  fear  a  Body  of  the 
Britons  fhould  pafs  the  Thames  at  Cow  ay- Stakes^ 
where  Cafar  firft  palfed,  or  ferry  over,  and  fall 
upon  his  Rear.  After  all,  there  leems  not  to  me 
any  coercive  Evidence  from  Tacitus ,  in  his  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Affair,  to  determine  the  unprejudic’d 
to  one  Side  or  other. 

One  Thing  is  extraordinary  in  the  Tranflation, 
that  the  Roman  General  fhould  poft  his  Army  in 
a  Place  accejfable  by  a  narrow  Lane  only ,  Dili- 
gitque  locum  arblis  faucibus ,  a  tergo  fylva  clau - 
fum.  The  Streight  muft  be  larger  out  of  which 
he  could  pufh  a  Legion  after  receiving  the  Ene¬ 
mies  Darts.  The  Streight  o i  Gibraltar  may  be  a 
Streight,  compar’d  with  the  Mediterranean.  A 
Pals  of  five  hundred  Yards  wide,  may  be  a  Streight, 
compar’d  with  a  Plain. 

It  were  vain  to  gueis  at  the  Scene  of  this  re¬ 
markable  Vicftory,  by  which  Britijh  Liberty,  al- 
moft  reftor’d,  buffer’d  a  fatal  Relapfe,  and  the 
Survivors  of  the  unfortunate  Day  paid  dear  for 
their  Averfion  to  Bondage.  But  as  we  fee  daily 
the  Remains  of  Camps  and  fortify ’d  Ground,  the 
particular  Ufe  of  which  we  have  not  been  told,  if 
their  Situation  be  agreeable  to  the  Hiftory  of  thofe 
Times,  the  Amufement  of  gueffng  may  be  par^. 

don’d  : 
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clon’d  :  For  no  Man  that  hath  read  the  antient 
Annals,  can  avoid  comparing  what  he  fees  with 
what  he  hath  heard,  and  beftowing  his  Verdicft  in 
what  Age,  and  upon  what  Occafion,  thefe  memo¬ 
rable  Works  have  been  thrown  up. 

Suppofing  then  the  Londinium  of  Tacitus  on  the 
South  Side  the  River,  as  every  Man  hath  Liberty 
to  iuppofe,  till  better  Proof  appears  than  hitherto 
has  done,  and  that  Boadtcea ,  having  ruin’d  Veru- 
lam ,  pafs’d  the  Thames ,  and  fell  upon  London , 
from  whence  Suetonius  Paulinus  had  retir’d  *  ’tis 
not  improbable  he  took  the  Poll:  of  Holwood  Hill, 
in  the  Parifh  of  Cafton  in  Kent ,  and  there  waited 
the  coming  up  of  the  Britons .  That  Camp  is  at 
prefent,  within  the  Entrenchments,  almoft  all 
Wood  ;  and  without,  to  this  Day,  half-way  en- 
compalfed  with  Wood.  The  Wood  may  antient- 
ly  have  been  continued  on  the  other  Side  the  Pals 
that  leads  to  the  Camp,  by  the  Pools  and  the 
Miller’s  Houle.  And  from  this  Pals  is,  between 
the  Wood  and  the  Pools,  a  Defcent  to  the  Plains, 
large  Commons  leading  towards  Bromley.  From 
the  Weft  Side  of  the  Camp  is  a  Line  drawn  to¬ 
wards  the  Windmill,  to  which  no  other  anfwers  ; 
and  which  feems  to  have  been  of  no  other  Ufe 
than  to  ftreighten  the  Paffage  up  to  the  Entrance 
pf  the  Camp  :  For  the  Ground  bears  nothing  but 
Erica ,  and  was  never  worth  ploughing,  by  which 
the  Parallel  Lines  could  be  defac'd. 

This  Guels  may  be  the  rather  liften’d  to,  be- 
caule  this  large  and  ftrong  Camp,  deferib’d  in  our 
Account  of  Kent  (lately  pub  lifts dj  and  there  ta¬ 
ken  for  the  No'Viomagus  of  Antonine ,  hath  not 
been  by  any  of  our  Writers  accounted  for.  It  is 
not  allow’d  to  be  Gee far  s  Camp,  from  whence  he 
palled  the  Thames  in  Purfuit  of  CaJJibclan  ,  nor 
thought  to  have  been  fortify ’d  only  for  the  Ex**, 
floratores  in  after  Times.  The  firft  is  let  afide, 

c  becaufe 
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becaufe  of  the  Time  it  would  coft  to  throw  up 
the  Works  ;  and  that  a  fingle  Ditch  would  have 
lerved  the  Purpofe  of  a  fingle  Encampment,  eipe- 
dally  when  he  was  victorious.  The  Objection  to 
the  latter  is,  That  5tis  too  large  for  one  of  their 
JEftiva  j  which  is  taken  off,  by  admitting  it  was 
fortify’d  to  their  Hands  by  Suetonius ,  and  that 
he  would  have  fpared  no  Labour  to  fecure  his 
Army  againft  the  juft  Dread  they  had  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  Army,  and  exafperated  Enemy.  This 
may  have  been  an  Oppidum  of  the  Britons ,  both 
from  the  Situation,  and  the  latiniz'd  Name  No- 
' viomagus ,  But  its  Strength  muft  be  owing  to  the 
Fears  of  thofe  that  poffefs’d  it  afterwards,  who¬ 
ever  they  were.  And  in  later  T imes  the  Romans 
might  keep  up  the  Fortifications  for  the  Ufe  of 
Exploratores ,  tho5  larger  than  they  wanted  ;  or 
encamp  there  Horfe  enow  to  fill  it,  rather  than 
fuffer  fuch  a  Monument  of  good  Fortune  to  the 
Empire  to  run  to  decay,  from  whence  they  might 
date  a  lecond  Reduction  of  the  Ifland. 

The  Form  in  which  Suetonius  diipos’d  the  Le¬ 
gion  that  was  to  fally  out  upon  Boadiceas  Army 
being  that  of  a  Wedge,  is  agreeable  to  the  antient 
Roman  Difcipline.  It  was  Part  of  the  Armatura , 
or  Exercife  of  Arms,  mention’d  by  Vegetius  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.  The  Campi  Doff  ores  in- 
ftruCted  the  Tyrones  in  their  Poftures,  and  hand¬ 
ling  their  Arms,  one  Part  of  which  was  the  Pyr- 
rkba ,  or,  Scientia  faltandi  in  armis.  This  teems 
to  be  what  is  now  practic’d  in  Fencing,  Approach¬ 
ing  and  Retiring  in  Guard.  And  it  might  alio  take 
in  an  Art  of  ftepping  or  Aiding  into  clofe  Order, 
and  again  extending  the  Front  or  Rear  upon  Oc- 
cafion.  There  was  alfo  fome  Improvement  in  this 
Science,  as  the  above-nam’d  Author  tells  us,  more 
than  was  taught  the  common  Soldiers,  fuch  as 
Men  of  Birth  and  DiftinCtion  only  were  inftruCted 
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in,  and  thole  that  engag’d  in  the  Front  of  the 

Legions.  We  fee  at  this  Day  a  Riding-Houle 

for  fome  Regiments,  which  others  have  not.  The 

Science  of  Armatura  extended  both  to  Horle  and 

Foot.  But  the  Difcipline  of  the  Cuneus  was  only 

among!!  the  Foot.  There  leems  to  be  in  it  a  Pro- 

vifion  fuddenly  to  fupply  the  Place  of  every  Man 

that  dropt.  The  Front,  that  was  to  penetrate 

and  divide  the  adverle  Body,  could  immediately 

be  reinforc’d  by  the  next  Rank,  that  was  more  in 

Number  than  the  firft ,  and  fo  on  to  the  Rear. 

Of  this  Order,  according  to  the  Not  it  i  a  Imperii , 

was  the  Garrifon  fixed  at  Olenacum ,  named  from 

Herculius  Ma  A  mi  anus  the  Emperor. 

* 


Preefeffus  Alee  prim a  Hercules  Olenaco* 

Whether  the  Urns  of  Addington  Hill,  four  Miles 
from  hence,  which  were  mention’d  in  the  Account 
of  Surrey ,  make  for  the  Conjecture  of  Suetonius 
engaging  the  Britons  at  Caftan ,  or  not,  I  lhall  not 
determine :  The  Diftance  leems  too  great  from 
the  Field  of  Battle.  But  how  far  that  reach’d  in 
Purfuit  of  -a  flying  Enemy,  who  might  fometimes 
rally,  and  cut  off  the  forwardeft,  ’tis  hard  to  lay. 
The  Roman  Account  makes  near  Eighty  thouland 
of  Boadiceas  Company  kill’d,  which  mull  take  up 
much  Time  and  Ground.  And  of  the  Four  hun¬ 
dred  of  their  own  Men  they  acknowledge  fell, 
fome  might  be  nearer  Addington  than  Cafton ,  whole 
Funerals  might  be  perform* d  together  on  that  re¬ 
markable  Eminence,  and  the  Alhes  of  the  Officers 
repos’d  in  thofe  Urns. 

The  Account  Dr.  Woodward  gives  of  the  Urns 
dilcover’d  after  the  Fire  of  London ,  and  fince,  as 
well  as  the  Roman  Wall  from  Bifteopfgate ,  the 
lower  fare  of  which,  if  I  may  ufe  the  Word,  is 
ftill  remaining,  proves  fufficiently  it  was  poflefs’d 
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by  that  People.  It  might  very  probably  be  the 
Work  of  Conftantine.  He  has  alio  very  judicioufly 
given  Rules  to  difcover  its  antient  Extent ;  the 
Places  where  the  Urns  are  found,  mull  be  allow’d 
to  have  been  without  the  firft  Wall.  Their  leav¬ 
ing  off  their  Funeral  Piles,  and  burying  the  Body 
in  the  Earth,  may  have  been,  as  the  fame  learned 
Author  obferves,  introduc’d  after  their  embracing 
the  Chriftian  Religion.  There  doth  not,  indeed, 
feem  to  have  been  any  Superftition  in  their  for¬ 
mer  Manner  at  which  Chriftian  ity  could  be  of¬ 
fended.  But  as  the  Reafbn  ceas’d,  upon  which 
they  firft  practis’d  it,  the  Practice  might  do  fo  too  ; 
and  at  length  they  came  to  the  moft  antient  and  na¬ 
tural  Way,  of  committing  Earth  to  Earth.  It  was 
upon  the  Increafe  of  their  Dominions,  when  they 
enlarg’d  their  Conquefts,  that  their  Soldiers  Bo¬ 
dies,  fallen  in  Battle,  were  dug  up  again,  expos’d 
and  mangled  by  the  Enemy.  To  provide  againft 
filch  Indecencies,  and  to  difarm  the  Malice  of 
thofe  that  took  fiich  inhuman  Revenge,  this  Me¬ 
thod  was  effectual.  There  could  be  no  Dilgrace 
in  expofmg  Bones  burnt  to  Cinders ;  no  Clamour 
of  the  Relations  of  the  Deceas’d,  that  their  Bo¬ 
dies  were  a  Prey  to  favage  Nations.  But  when 
the  World  was  their  own,  and  they  flood  in  awe 
of  no  Retaliation,  they  might  drop  this  ufelefs  Se¬ 
curity.  There  was,  perhaps,  an  Intimation  of 
the  Tranfmigration  of  the  Soul  into  a  fuperior 
Region  from  the  Funeral  Pile.  Though  the  Se¬ 
paration  was  upon  Death,  they  had  this  Way  of 
reprefenting  its  Flight ;  as  appears  from  the  Ea¬ 
gle’s  being  let  loole  from  the  Rogus  of  the  Em¬ 
perors. 

One  Argument  I  take  leave  to  urge,  That  the 
old  Londimum  was  of  the  Kentijh  Side,  and  that  it 
was  efteem’d  fuch  as  low  as  the  Time  of  fettling  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus .  Not  that  I  demand  a  Re- 
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fpedc  to  it  as  if  it  were  a  Demonftration,  but 
leave  it  to  the  Unprejudic’d.  The  Itinerary  calls 
Londinium  T wenty-one  Miles  from  Verulam ,  which 
it  will  not  make,  according  to  the  antient  Com¬ 
putation,  unlels  we  pals  the  Thames.  And  to 
juftify  that  Computation,  as  the  Roman  Standard 
here,  I  refer  to  what  hath  been  faid  upon  Kent . 

Let  us  next  examine  the  Diftance  from  Novio * 
•magus ,  for  Diftance  is  my  Apollo ,  and  we  lhall  find 
that  anlwer  on  the  South  Side  the  River,  which  will 
not  anlwer  on  the  North.  If  this  be  call’d  beg¬ 
ging  the  Queftion,  I  defire  my  Opponent  to  Ihew 
any  other  Scheme  that  hath  accounted  for  the 
Stations  of  Kent^  with  lome  Remains  and  all 
Diftances  correfponding.  As  for  the  military 
Ways  I  Ihould  trace  in  that  County  to  fupport  my 
Hypothefis,  I  am  content  to  give  them  up  to  Time 
and  Clay,  except  that  of  Lenham ,  which  lerves  me, 
and  no  body  elle.  Thole  that  others  have  difco- 
ver’d,  about  Shooters- Hill  and  Cray  ford ,  and  be¬ 
tween  Rocheftcr  and  Canterbury ,  give  me  no  Pain* 
fince  nothing  hath  been  produc’d  but  Gravel  and 
neighbouring  Materials,  fuch  as  the  Parilh  Sur¬ 
veyors  afford.  Nor  Ihould  Higdens  Reputation 
fink,  for  carrying  it  through  the  Middle  of  Kent5 
whom  the  Dean  of  Tork  quotes.  Let  the  Monks 
be  delpis’d  when  they  are  dilprov’d,  but  not  be¬ 
fore.  Let  not  their  Indolence  be  corrected  by 
ours.  They  wrote  after  one  another,  lo  do  we. 

Thole  that  have  taken  upon  them  the  Part  of 
Exploratores ,  are  the  Men  to  whom  we  owe  all 
our  Difcoveries.  Maps  and  Reading  are  not  fuf- 
ficient,  without  Jnfpextmus.  And  tho’  the  molt 
laborious  of  our  Travellers  have  not  made  out 
what  they  aim’d  at,  they  have  moft  of  them  im¬ 
prov’d  upon  their  Predecellors  in  lome  Parts,  and 
made  the  Way  eafier  for  others. 
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The  Piece  of  Fit z- Stephens ,  publifh’d  by  Stow 
firft,  now  by  Mr.  Hearn  from  the  Bodleian  Manu- 
frript,  helps  us  to  no  Antiquities,  except  to  that 
which  is  indeed  too  antique,  the  building  of  Lon¬ 
don  by  Brute ,  earlier  than  Rome  by  Romulus  and 
Rhemus.  The  reft  of  it  is  taken  up  in  a  Defcription 
of  the  State  of  it  about  the  Reign  of  Henry  the 
Third.  The  Scite,  the  Air,  the  Religion,  the 
Strength  of  the  City  are  defcrib’d,  with  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  Fields,  Foreft,  and  Fountains.  Then  he 
comes  to  the  honourable  and  warlike  Figure  the 
Londoners  made,  efpeqially  about  the  Time  of 
Ring  Stephen ,  the  coftly  Cloaths  they  wore,  and 
the  Plenty  of  their  Tables,  not  forgetting  to  com¬ 
pare  their  Women,  for  Chaftity,  to  the  Sabines . 
He  mentions  three  Schools,  and  the  Exerciles  of 
their  Youth,  difputing  againft  one  another  in 
Philofophy,  Mathematics,  Logics,  entertaining  the 
Audience  with  Oratory  and  Poetry.  Thefe  three 
he  calls  of  antient  Eftablifhment,  and  privileged  ; 
others  were  allow’d  by  Favour.  Howel ,  in  his 
Londinopolis ,  makes  thefe  three  belonging  to  three 
Churches  ;  the  firft  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul9 
the  lecond  to  St.  Peter  s  in  Weftminfter ,  the  third 
to  the  Monaftery  of  Bermondfey  in  Southwark . 
Next  he  treats  of  the  Ulages  of  the  City,  the 
Places  of  Buying  and  Selling,  the  particular  Di- 
ftridts  of  Craftfmen  and  Manufacturers,  the  Houles 
of  Entertainment,  and  others  of  elegant  Living. 
Then  comes  Smith  field  Market  for  Horfes  and  fat 
Cattle,  or  another  of  the  Sort  ;  with  the  Diver- 
lions  of  Riding  and  Racing,  and  manly  Exercile, 
iuitable  to  an  acftive  and  warlike  People. 

He  {peaks  of  the  Sheriffs,  the  Senatoriam  Dig¬ 
nitatem  Magiftratus  Minor es ,  the  Courts  of  Ju- 
ftice,  with  their  ftated  Days,  and  the  Sewers  of 
the  City.  Then  he  commends  the  Oblervation 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Church  for  the  Honour  of 
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God  ;  the  keeping  the  Holidays,  and  Almfgiving^ 
and  Hofpitality  ;  the  good  Order  in  which  Matri¬ 
mony  and  Funerals  are  perform'd  ^  and  the  chear- 
ful  and  neighbourly  Feafts  of  the  Citizens.  He 
fays  the  Bilhops,  Abbats,  and  Noblemen,  are  a 
Sort  of  Citizens  of  London  •  having  their  HouSes  of 
Refidence  to  attend  the  Council,  or  Parliament,  or 
their  Metropolitan,  or  their  private  Affairs. 

From  ferious  Things  he  comes  to  the  Sports  in 
Ufe,  Plays  and  Theatrical  Entertainments :  And 
Some  of  thele  it  feems  were  ferious.  The  Mira¬ 
cles  of  the  Confeffors  were  represented,  and 
the  Pafiion  of  Martyrs.  I  have  been  alfur’d,  ’tis 
ftill  the  Pradlice  of  Holland ,  to  entertain  the 
Sailors  and  the  Vulgar  with  Shews  of  this  Kind, 
by  which  they  imprint  on  their  Minds  what  would 
not  other  wife  be  receiv’d  So  eafily.  They  bring 
up  Pontius  Pilate  upon  the  Tribunal,  receiving 
Accufations,  and  giving  Sentence  -  and  Judas  is 
introduc’d  in  all  the  Adis  of  his  Treachery,  and 
hanging  himlelf  in  Remorfe. 

Our  Author  now  defcends  to  the  Sbrove-Zuef- 
day  Faftime  of  Cock  -  fighing,  beginning  with 
puerile  Diversions.  Every  Boy  carries  a  Cock  to 
his  Mailer,  and  the  Morning  is  Spent  in  feeing 
thole  Creatures  fight.  Some  French  Author,  by 
way  of  deriding  this  Englijh  Cullom,  faith,  ’Tis 
the  Pradlice  of  our  People  on  that  Day,  edere 
fpeciem  cibi  quam  Frituras  noocant ,  £3  poftea  pugnant 
cum  Gallis.  The  Cullom  is  indeed  barbarous 
enough,  and  whether  of  our  own  Growth,  or 
brought  in  by  Foreigners,  I  do  not  find,  this  be¬ 
ing  the  firfb  Account  of  it  I  have  met  with.  But 
the  French  might  Speak  of  it  with  Indignation, 
fince,  perhaps,  it  was  one  of  the  main  Ingredients 
to  harden  the  Hearts  of  the  People,  and  to  enure 
them  to  that  Eagernefs  of  Combat,  and  Contempt 

of 
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of  Bloodlhed,  that  Nation  hath  lo  frequently  ex¬ 
perienced. 

Whether  there  was  a  Jeft  in  the  Name,  I  will 
not  prefume  to  lay  3  nor  whether  the  Cuftom  of 
throwing  at  Cocks  with  Cudgels  be  as  antient  as 
the  other.  Perhaps  they  meant  an  Ovation  in 
Memory  of  their  Gallic  Victories. 

The  Afternoon  was  taken  up  in  other  Sports. 
Firft  comes  Playing  at  Ball,  which  feems  to  be 
that  which  is  ftill  prelerv’d  in  Wales ,  which  they 
call  Tennis^  not  in  a  Court,  but  on  the  Outfide  of 
a  Church,  or  high  Building  3  not  with  Racquets, 
but  their  Hands.  Then  a  Sort  of  Skirmilhing  on 
Horfeback,  in  which  the  Dexterity  of  the  Rider, 
and  the  good  Training  of  the  Horfe  was  admired  3 
and  they  vied  with  one  another.  To  lee  thefe  feign’d 
Battels  the  Nobility  came,  and  the  King  himlelf 
honour’d  them  with  his  Prelence.  There  was  all 
the  Earneftnels  and  Emulation  imaginable.  It 
feems  to  have  been  a  Kind  of  Syrocinium  to  Jufts 
and  Tournaments.  They  had  alio  their  mock 
Sea-Fights,  and  Trials  of  Skill  upon  the  Water. 
A  Shield  fet  up  was  to  be  Rruck  at  with  a  Lance. 
He  that  broke  it,  and  kept  his  Standing,  was  the 
Man.  If  he  mifcarried  upon  his  Stroke,  he  was 
frequently  thrown  into  the  Water,  the  Machine 
moving  from  him.  But  there  were  two  Velfels 
attending  with  a  Number  of  young  Men  in  them, 
ready  to  fave  the  Adventurer  from  drowning. 

Something  like  this  I  once  law  at  Land,  at  the 
Solemnity  of  a  Wedding,  but  forget  the  Term 
ufed  for  it.  An  upright  Poll  Rood  in  the  Ground 
as  high  as  a  Horleman’s  Head  3  on  it  was  a  Bar 
of  Wood  about  nine  Foot  long,  fafteh’d  to  the 
Poft  with  a  Piece  of  Iron,  but  lb  that  it  would 
run  round  like  a  Turnftile.  To  one  End  of  this 
Bar  was  faften’d  a  heavy  Bag  of  Stones.  The  * 
other  End  was  to  be  ftruck  at  by  a  Horleman 
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with  the  Point  of  an  Iron  Crow,  which  he  held 
in  his  Right  Hand  by  the  Middle  ;  and  he  that 
broke  a  Piece  off  the  Bar,  won  the  Prize,  which 
was  a  Wreath  or  Garland.  This  was  put  about 
his  Horfe’s  Neck,  and  he  march’d  off  the  Envy 
of  the  Beholders.  The  Antagonifts  took  their 
Turns  till  one  had  done  the  Feat.  They  muft 
do  it  fwiftly,  or  the  Stones  (truck  them  on  the 
Back  upon  the  Turn  of  the  Bar.  And  if  they 
mifs’d  their  Stroke,  they  were  in  danger  of  coming 
down  headlong  by  the  Weight  of  the  Crow.  An 
Exercife  fit  to  train  Men  to  warlike  Exploits,  for 
they  might  almoft  as  well  have  flood  the  Chance  of 
a  Battle.  ’Tis  pity  the  renowned  Butler  had  not 
the  deferibing,  thefe  Things,  that  Pofterity  might 
be  as  well  edify’d  as  by  that  of  his  Riding. 

Other  Holiday  Exercifes  of  the  Youth  were. 
Leaping,  Bow  and  Arrow,  Wreftiing,  Throwing 
the  Stone,  Coits,  Cudgels.  The  Fair  Sex  had 
their  Share  in  Dancing,  and  held  it  ufque  immi - 
nente  Lund.  If  there  were  but  a  fingle  Copy, 
would  give  it  Sole,  the  Emendation  would  be  ap¬ 
plauded.  Winter  brought  on  its  Entertainments 
alfo  ;  the  Fighting  of  Boars,  Bull-baiting,  Bear- 
baiting,  Sliding  upon  the  Ice,  and  (bmething 
like  what  the  Butch  call  Skeating. ,  which  they  did 
upon  the  Ankle-Bones  of  fbme  Animals  fattened 
under  their  Feet,  having  a  Staff  pointed  with  Iron, 
by  which  they  reft  and  are  directed.  Here  were 
Races  upon  the  Ice,  and  a  Sort  of  Backfword 
with  Sticks,which  produc’d  bloody  Notes  and  bro¬ 
ken  Bones,  the  Eagernefs  of  a  feign’d  Duel  being 
equal  to  that  of  a  real  one.  Some  took  Delight 
in  Hawking  with  the  Sparrow-Hawk  and  Falcon  ; 
others  Hunting  in  the  Woods,  canihus  militantihus 
in  fyl'vis.  This  Author  afferts  the  Londoners  had 
the  Liberty  of  Hunting  in  Middle fex^  Hertford - 
Jhire ,  and  all  the  Chiltern ,  and  in  Kent  ufque  ad 
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aquam  Grajce.  He  is  willing  to  allow  his  Citizens 
one  particular  Honour  more  than  perhaps  they 
have  any  Thing  to  fhew  for,  that  they  were  the 
Men  that  repuls’d  Julias  Cecfar,  and  have  a  Title 
to  Lucans 

Zerrita  quczjitis  ofiendit  terga  Brit  aunts. 

To  conclude,  he  fets  his  Brute  above  Romans 
and  every  Thing  elfe  ;  makes  Conftantine  a  Na¬ 
tive  of  London ,  and  fb  complaifant  to  the  Pope ,  as 
for  his  fake  to  quit  his  Imperial  City,  and  retire 
to  Byzantium.  He  tells  us  of  great  Princes  Lon¬ 
don  has  fhewn,  names  Mawd  the  Emprefs,  and 
Henry  III.  But  the  Joy  of  his  Heart  is  ’the  un- 
parallel’d  St.  Thomas  Becket ,  whom  London  had 
the  Honour  to  produce.  He  was  indeed  Son  of 
Gilbert  Sheriff  of  London ,  wras  educated  in  the 
Schools  of  that  City,  and  after  he  had  finiftfd  his 
Studies  at  Paris ,  return’d  and  bore  the  Office  of 
Clericus  &  Rationalis  Vicecomitum. 

What  Fitz-Stepbens  and  later  Writers  fay  of  the 
Walls  of  London  next  the  Thames ,  that  they  have 
been  demolifh’d  by  the  Tides,  feems  to  be  a  Mi- 
flake.  So  great  or  fo  continual  an  Inundation  as  r 
would  have  carried  them  away,  muff  have  been 
recorded  in  Hiflory,  and  the  Ruins  of  its  bulky 
Materials  been  found  in  the  Thames.  I  do  not  fee 
to  what  Purpofe  any  Wall  fhould  have  been  built 
on  that  Side  :  It  would  have  hinder’d  the  landing 
Goods  and  Merchandizes  at  the  Owners  Yards. 
Ihey  mufl  have  been  with  great  Labour,  and 
Expence,  and  Confufion,  carry ’d  through  the 
Gates  backward  and  forward,  and  brought  round 
to  the  Places  where  they  are  now  unloaded  or  put 
on  board.  The  Remains  that  have  been  obferv’d 
of  this  Wall,  may  have  been  no  more  than  fbme 
decay’d  Wharfing. 
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The  River  itfelf  was  a  better  Fortification  than 
any  of  the  Walls  to  the  Land-Side.  What  could 
an  Enemy  do  from  that  Quarter?  Would  not  a 
Force  drawn  up  upon  the  Wharf  have  a  greater 
Advantage  of  the  Affailants  than  from  a  W  all  ? 
Whence  fhould  the  Enemy  come  to  attack  it  ? 
They  could  not  at  Low-Water  march  from  South - 
wark  ;  nor  fail  or  row  through  the  Bridge  with- 
out  Danger  of  being  funk  by  Oppofition  from 
thence.  And  fuppofmg  them  on  the  Shore  at 
Low-Water,  they  muft  have  a  hard  Task  to  gain 
the  Wharf,  if  vigoroufly  oppos’d  •  and  if  they 
fail’d^  they  had  the  Tide  for  an  Enemy  at  their 
Back. 

As  to  -Dow gate  and  Belingfgate ,  the  latter  may 
have  been  within  the  Frecindfcs  of  the  Tower,  and 
a  forfeited  Place,  which  at  that  Time  could  not 
admit  of  the  Trade  it  doth  now.  That  of  Dow- 
gate ,  Camden  would  derive  from  Dour  gat  e^  Water¬ 
gate,  which  is  a  Compofition  of  two  different 
Languages;  nor  does  the  Street  that  bears  the 
Name  ftand  near  the  Thames.  We  have  on  the 
Lambeth  Side  Stangate ,  and  yet  no  body  pretends 
there  was  a  Wall  on  that  Side  the  River. 

Fitz-Stephen  fpeaking  of  the  Wall  of  the 
Tower,  or  Arx  Palatina ,  faith,  the  Cement  was 
prepar’d  with  the  Blood  of  Animals.  What  Ser¬ 
vice  Blood  would  be  of  in  the  Compofition  I  am  a 
Stranger  to,  if  enough  of  it  could  be  had.  This 
he  relates  ferioufiy  ;  but  one  would  imagine  it  ta¬ 
ken  from  fome  poetical  Defcription  of  a  Fortrefs 
where  contending  Powers  had  many  a  fevere  Dif- 
pute,  and  fpilt  a  great  deal  of  human  Blood.  It 
is  Paid  of  Romulus ,  that  he  founded  his  City,  or 
cemented  the  Walls,  with  his  Brother’s  Blood. 

Much  has  been  laid  about  the  Name  Londi- 
nium ,  Longtdinium ,  Londunum.  The  firft  of 
theft  hath  been  the  rnoft  current  both  with 
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Ptolomy ,  Tacitus 9  and  Antoninus .  Lhong-Dinas  in 
Britijlo  will  be  Naviutn  Urbs.  Its  {landing  upon  fo 
remarkable  a  River,  is  fully  exprels’d  in  this  Name 
of  Londinium ,  and  the  Termination  mufl  be  al¬ 
low’d  Roman.  Mr.  Camden  is  inclin’d  to  fetch  it 
from  the  Britijh  Llhwn ,  which  he  calls  a  Wood  • 
and  fo  it  might  be  the  City  in  the  Wood.  But 
fuppofing  it  to  Hand  on  the  Middle f ex  Side,  and 
that  Diana’s  Temple  was  where  St.  Paul’s  now 
is,  we  can’t  think  the  Britons  would  give  this  as 
a  Name  of  Diftindlion,  which  really  was  none  ; 
for  all  their  Oppida  almoft  Hood  enclos’d  with 
Wood.  That  fagacious  Author  therefore  rejects 
this  laft  of  his  own  producing  for  the  other  of 
Lhong-Dinas ,  and  maintains  his  Ground  againft  all 
that  have  attempted  the  Etymology  fince  his 
Time.  As  to  King  Lud,  we  have  heard  nothing 
of  his  Name,  but  upon  this  Occafion  of  finding 
one  for  the  Town.  That  of  Somner  from  Llaun 
plenus ,  and  Dyn  Homo ,  as  a  populous  Place,  will 
hardly  anfwer  to  its  original  State,  when  the  Name 
was  given.  In  Ccefar’s  Account  it  was  not  consi¬ 
derable  enough  for  him  to  take  any  Notice  of, 
which  probably  he  would  have  done,  if  it  had 
delerv’d  that  Name.  He  mentions  his  palling  the 
Thames  eighty  Miles  from  his  Landing,  which  is 
fuppos’d  to  be  at  Cow  ay- flakes,  but  not  a  Word  of 
the  Diflance  that  Palfage  was  from  London. 

Mr.  Seldens  of  Llan-Dien ,  or  the  Temple  of 
Diana ,  is  founded  altogether  upon  the  Bones  and 
Horns  of  Beails  dug  up  near  St.  Paul’s ,  fuppos’d 
to  be  the  Remains  of  the  Druids  Sacrifices.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  Pagan  Britons 
called  the  Places  of  their  Sacrifice  LI  an ;  but  that 
the  Name  was  appropriated  to  a  Place  of  Divine 
Worfhip  after  Christianity  came  in  :  For  Llan,  as 
thole  skill’d  in  the  Language  lay,  lignifies  no 
more  than  an  Enclofure,  and  that  it  is  meant 
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chiefly,  if  not  folely,  of  the  Churchyard  enclos’d 
from  the  adjacent  Ground.  In  prefent  Ufe  it  goes' 
in  Wales  for  a  Church,  and  cannot  be  meant  of 
the  Churchyard.  The  Llan  of  fuch  a  Saint,  the 
LI  an  of  the  Angel  is  the  Church  of  St.  Michael ; 
and  moft  of  the  Parifhes  in  fame  Counties  are 
named  from  the  Saint  to  whom  the  Church  is  de¬ 
dicated.  It  hath  been  thought  that  the  firffc  Chri- 
Ilian  Church  of  St.  Pauly  was  built  upon  the 
Scite  of  Lianas  Place  of  Worlhip,  by  Way  of 
Triumph  over  Paganifm,  And  there  is  no  Proof 
to  the  contrary.  But  it  will  hardly  be  credited, 
that  there  was  a  Temple,  or  indeed  any  Building, 
for  that  Purpole.  It  doth  not  appear  that  before 
the  Romans  introduc’d  Building  here,  there  was 
either  Brick  or  Mortar  ,  and  if  they  had  not  Mor¬ 
tar,  they  could  not  have  fo  much  as  an  Edifice  of 
Stone,  unlefs  fuch  as  the  Park  Walls  of  the  Weft, 
laid  with  fome  Art  to  bind  and  comprels  one  ano¬ 
ther.  At  beft  they  could  haye  no  more  than  Clay 
to  hold  their  Materials  together. 

It  feems  too  hard  upon  the  Contrivance  of  our 
Britijh  Anceftors,  to  make  them  live  in  hollow 
Trees :  under  Huts  made  of  Ofiers  and  Willows 
wound  or  wattled  about  Stakes,  and  covered  with 
Reeds  to  flicker  them  from  the  Weather,  they 
might  well  enough  ;  which  comes  up  almoft  to  our 
Cottages.  And  perhaps  they  had  fome  Trees 
growing  on  the  Sides,  as  the  main  Polls  to  fupport 
the  Edifice.  This  might  be  a  tolerable  Defence 
for  hardy  People  that  are  faid  to  have  gone  naked. 
But  where  do  we  find  hollow  Trees,  and  Trees  are 
the  fame  they  were  then,  large  enough  for  the 
meaneft  Eloufe,  or  to  cover  any  more  than  two  or 
three  Sheep  ?  Houfes  of  hollow  Trees  might  be  to¬ 
lerable,  if  they  were  made  of  fplit  Trees,  fuch  as 
our  Farmers  make  a  Bridge  of.  Theft  fet  up¬ 
right  make  a  good  Wall  let  into  one  another,  the 
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convex  Side  outwards  one  Time,  and  the  con¬ 
cave  another,  and  the  Covering  might  be  of  Reeds, 
Flags,  and  Rufhes  bound  together  as  our  Thatch. 
Xipbelins  wav  <H  JWipoy  Ima,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Woodward ,  may  be  thus  interpreted. 

But  their  Sacrifices  were  fub  Bio.  They  had 
not  the  Improvements  of  Afia  and  Greece .  As  was 
their  private  Life  fo  was  their  Religion,  void  of 
Ornaments.  Their  Altars  indeed  were  of  Neceflity 
in  the  open  Air,  the  Steam  otherwife  would  have 
been  intolerable,  and  the  Effufion  of  Blood  in¬ 
convenient.  Whatever  Buildings  were  ufed  for 
the  State  of  Religion,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Priefts 
and  Augurs ,  and  giving  out  Oracles ,  the  Altars  of 
the  Pagans  muft  ftand  abroad  as  well  as  thole  of 
the  Jews. 

Thefe  Exuviae  might  be  the  Reliques  of  the 
Pagan  Saxons ,  not  left  by  the  Britons  before  the 
Romans  came.  And  if  fo,  there  will  be  {till  lefs 
Pretence  for  naming  the  City  from  Diana. 

As  to  the  Barbarity  of  the  Druids  Sacrifices, 
the  Account  comes  from  their  Enemies.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Hiltorians  let  them  forth  as  a  Sort  of  Cani- 
bals.  How  does  this  vaft  Refpeft  to  the  Oak  and 
its  Mifletoe,  which  can  be  call’d  by  no  worfe 
Name  than  Superftition  and  Ignorance,  fuit  with 
the  butchering  and  torturing  of  Men  ?  We  find 
the  cutting  down  the  Mifletoe  in  exaft  Order,  to 
be  a  main  Point  with  them.  The  Prieft  drefs’d 
in  white  is  to  climb  the  Tree,  and  when  with  his 
Falx  he  has  feparated  the  wonder-working  Plant, 
another  receives  it  with  great  Solemnity  below  in 
a  white  woollen  Cloth,  and  the  two  white  Bulls 
are  got  ready  for  the  Sacrifice.  This  is  Pliny  $ 
Hiftory  ;  and  his  Remark  is,  that  they  place  the 
chief  of  their  Religion  in  Trifies.  Pliny  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  their  human  Sacrifices, 
if  they  had  been  in  frequent  Ufe,  nor  would  he 

have 
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have  called  them  by  fo  gentle  a  Name  as  Trifles. 
Ccefar^  tacit  us  ,  Diodorus  Siculus ,  Authors  of 
Credit,  give  the  other  Account.  But  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  Motives  ambitious  Rome  had  to  mif- 
reprefent  thofe  Herds  of  People  fhe  wanted  to 
have  the  taming  of,  we  may  believe  their  ill  Ha¬ 
bits  aggravated,  and  their  good  conceal’d.  Rome 
wanted  to  be  Miftrefs  of  the  World,  not  only  for 
Power  but  Improvement’s  fake.  Every  thing  was 
Barbarous  that  was  not  Roman.  Their  Manners 
and  their  Religion  too  wanted  mending.  And 
mended  indeed  they  were  by  being  made  a 
Province. 

Some  Facts  of  this  Kind  one  may  admit,  and 
yet  it  might  not  be  a  Point  of  their  Religion. 
Some  inhuman  Treatment  of  their  Captives,  tor¬ 
turing  and  murdering  them,  and  making  Prefages 
from  their  Manner  of  dying,  and  their  Entrails. 
And  this  might  be  aggravated,  to  make  them 
odious,  and  a  jufter  and  more  honourable  Prey  to 
the  Invader. 

A  farther  Account  of  the  Antiquities  of  Lon¬ 
don  was  expedited  from  a  Book  called  A  Journey 
through  England,  printed  1714.  It  is  in  the  Air 
of  a  Foreigner  who  came  hither  to  fee  our  Rari¬ 
ties,  and  we  hop’d  had  made  forne  ufeful  Com¬ 
panions  with  thofe  of  his  own  Country.  In  his 
Preface ,  or  Dedication ,  be  it  which  it  will,  he  fets 
us  to  expedt  the  fulleft  Account  of  London  that 
ever  was  given.  But,  alas  1  ’tis  no  more  than 
might  be  had  from  a  North-Briton  who  has 
made  the  Tour  of  Holland ,  and  come  hither  with 
the  Degree  of  Foreigner.  No  more  indeed  than 
what  might  have  been  fhewn  by  a  Porter.  The 
Man  ieems  to  have  his  Head  turned  for  the  Be¬ 
nefit  and  Improvement  of  a  Country  he  only  hap¬ 
pens  to  travel  through.  ’Tis  highly  generous  in  a 
Stranger  to  be  fo  much  concern’d  at  the  Mifma- 
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nagement  of  the  Clergy  at  his  firft  fetting  out. 
In  his  Preface  he  is  a  very  fevere  Cenfor  of  the 
inferior  Clergy  of  thofe  Countries  he  happen’d  to 
travel  through.  One  would  have  taken  him  for 
their  Ordinary.  If  he  had  nothing  to  fay  but 
againft  the  inferior  Clergy,  might  he  not  have  let 
them  efcape  for  the  fake  of  the  fuperior  ?  Nay, 
he  is  willing  to  excule  fome  Part  of  the  inferior 
too,  thole  of  London  and  E’unbridge-Wells ,  from 
being  four  Clowns  of  Parfons.  If  I  repeat  one  Pa¬ 
ragraph  of  pag  204.  I  believe  it  will  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  I  follow  this  Traveller  any  farther  in  his 
Lucubrations.  u  The  Nonconformifts  here  have 
cc  alio  their  feveral  Provincial  or  Synodical  Meet- 
cc  ings,  even  the  Quakers  ,  and  each  now  feem 
to  fupport  themfelves  by  out- preaching,  as  well 
as  out-living  one  another.  For  it’s  certain,  that 
a  where  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
u  is  of  good  Life,  and  a  good  Preacher,  the 
cc  Dilfenters  make  no  Scruple  to  go  and  hear  him  3 
cc  and  thole  Churches  who  have  fuch  Teachers 
cc  are  always  moll  crouded.  ” 

His  Clubs  and  his  Motto’s  mult  not  be  forgot. 
It  mull  certainly  invite  Gentlemen  abroad,  to 
whom  this  Journey  through  England  is  addrels’d, 
to  be  Eye-Witnefies  of  fo  polite  a  Country,  where 
there  is  6C  fuch  an  Infinity  of  Clubs  and  Societies 
<c  for  the  Improvement  of  Learning  and  keeping 
up  good  Humour  and  Mirth.  ”  Here  is  the 
u  Kitt-Cat  Club  (together  with  the  Etymology 
of  it.)  u  And  the  October  Club ,  a  Society  that 
Ci  has  made  greatNoife  all  over  Europe.  We  have 
cc  feen  (faith  our  Traveller)  in  Holland ,  Books 
cc  printed  for  and  againft  this  Society.  Laftly, 
u  the  Mug-Houfe  Club ,  where  every  IVednefday 
cc  and  Saturday  a  Mixture  of  Gentlemen,  Lawyers, 
a  and  Tradefmen  meet  in  a  great  Room5  and  are 
cc  feldom  under  a  Hundred.  ” 
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After  mentioning  the  Cuftom  of  the  Nobility 
to  have  their  Motto’s  and  Devices  upon  their 
Coaches,  fome  of  which  that  pleas’d  him  he  has 
recited  ;  he  tells  us,  u  All  Gentlemen  have  a 
66  Motto  to  their  Arms  ;  and  even  the  Publick 
<c  Papers  that  come  out  here  three  times  a  Week, 

take  always  a  Latin  Motto  out  of  lome  of  the 

antient  Roman  Authors  :  lobferv’d,  faith  begone 
<c  Gentleman’s  Coach,  which  had  a  Goofe  for  his 
cc  Creft,  with  this  Motto,  Mon  Oye  fait  tout . 
cc  The  Scots j  who  have  a  more  unmix’d  Race  of 
C£  of  antient  Families,  I  am  told ,  keep  yet  a  more 
ce  exact  and  ftridt  Heralds-Office. 

This  playing  with  Monoye ,  or  Money,  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  pretty,  it  came  out  of  the  Common- 
Place-Book,  and  belong’d  perhaps  to  his  Barber 
at  Paris ,  who  carried  the  Coronet  of  a  Marquefs 
above  his  Cypher,  as  this  Author  tells  us  upon  the 
Head  of  Heraldry. 

I  make  it  not  my  Bufmefs  to  give  a  compleat 
Account  of  this  antient  and  renowned  City.  Mr. 
Stowe ,  Strype ,  and  others,  may  be  confulted  for 
its  more  modern  State.  Nor  will  the  Compafs  of 
my  Paper  admit  it,  going  through  three  Counties 
in  one  Pamphlet. 

Yet  fomething  rauft  be  (aid  of  its  famous 
Bridge,  and  particularly  of  the  Relation  we  have 
of  turning  the  Stream  by  a  new  Cut  from  Patrick - 
fea,  or  Batterfea ,  to  Kotherhithe ,  when  it  was 
built.  There  is  indeed  fuch  a  Tradition,  but  not 
well  fupported. 

Againft  it  may  be  faid.  That  it  hath  not  been 
the  Practice  upon  other  Rivers  where  the  Tide 
flows,  to  divert  the  Stream:  That  other  Methods 
to  keep  the  Water  out  of  their  Work  by  Dove- 
tails,  and  the  like,  have  been  in  ufe  ever  fince  the 
making  of  Stone-Bridges  :  That  it  muff  have 
been  a  ftupendous  Work  to  provide  a  Channel  ca¬ 
pable 
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pable  of  receiving  the  Waters,  and  confining  them 
againft  fb  ftrong  and  frequent  a  Flux  as  the  Spring- 
Tides  alone  would  occafion  :  That  there  are  no 
Traces  of  this  Channel  to  be  feen  ;  fome  Sinking 
of  the  Ground  might  be  obfervable,  even  after 
five  hundred  Years,  in  barren  Parts  or  Paftures, 
which  no  Man  would  have  found  his  Account  in 
levelling  :  That  this  Channel  muft  have  been  kept 
open  good  Part  of  the  thirty-three  Years  the 
Building  was  carrying  on,  for  that  Par£  above  the 
Water,  was  the  moft  eafily  finifh’d  :  That  indeed 
the  Time  of  thirty-three  Years  could  not  other- 
wife  have  been  taken  up  in  it,  if  much  of  it  had 
not  been  employ’d  in  fecuring  the  Water  from  pe¬ 
netrating  to  the  Work :  That  we  are  not  told 
where  the  Bridge  over  the  new  Stream  flood, 
or  that  they  ufed  for  that  Time  a  Ferry  : 
Laftly,  That  I  do  not  any  where  find  a  Pro- 
vifion  to  make  good  to  the  Owners  of  the  Lands 
the  Damages  the  new  Cut  muft  have  made; 
whereas  there  is  a  Record  of  Henry  the  Firft’s, 
exempting  the  Manor  of  Acelfion  belonging  to 
Battel- Abbey ,  from  Shire’s  Cufloms,  and  all  other 

Burdens  of  earthly  Servitude  - and  amongfl 

the  reft,  for  the  Work  of  London  Bridge  ;  which 
fhews  there  was  a  publick  Tax  for  buildjng  it  ; 
and  this  was  for  above  two  hundred  Years  before 
the  Stone-Bridge  was  eredled. 

That  Middle  [ex  was  antiently  all  woody  and 
Foreft,  is  beyond  Difpute.  The  Out-lines  of  it  on 
many  Parts  are  fuch  at  this  Day.  On  the  Eaftern 
Side  lies  Epping  or  IValtham  Foreft,  a  Part  of  the 
antient  Foreft  of  Effex ,  which  extended  itfelf  to 
Col'chefier ,  and  probably  to  Harwich .  Even  the 
Skirts  of  London  on  that  Side  were  Heath,  Step¬ 
ney  being  antiently  written  Stebenheath.  If  we 
crofs  the  River  Lea  at  Hackney ,  which  was  Foreft 
in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  we  fall  into  Tottenham 
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and  Edmonton ,  and  thence  to  Enfield  Chafe ;  of 
which  Chafe  the  two  laft  mention’d  Villages  were 
a  Part,  and  lopt  off  from  the  grand  Wild,  Far¬ 
ther  North  it  borders  upon  the  old  Woods  of 
Northaw  and  Suthaw ,  and  all  the  intermediate 
ILands  between  thole  Woods  and  IJlington ,  have 
the  Remains  of  their  antient  State  vifible  enough, 
as  Finchley-Common ,  Hornfey ,  High  gat  Cane- 
wood ,  Hamfiead.  The  Road  through  High  gate  is 
of  modem  Eredlion,  being  cut  through  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  London  s  Woods  upon  Barnet's  growing  a 
confiderable  Market.  The  old  Way  from  St.  Al¬ 
lans  to  London ,  after  the  Watling-fireet  grew  im¬ 
palpable  and  deferted,  was  by  Colney- Hatch  to 
Hornfey  Church,  which  prefently  after  fell  into  the 
Ermine  Street,  leading  from  Hertford  to  London . 

Dr.  Gale  hath  obferv’d  the  lame  of  the  Lands 
adjoining  to  Watling-fireet  in  its  Courfe  to  Lon¬ 
don ,  and  quotes  Matthew  Paris  his  Life  of  Leofftarh 
Abbas  Leofftanus  opaca  nemora  quae  a  limbo  Ciltricc 
tifque  Londiniarn  fere  a  parte  Septentrionali  ubi  prce- 
cipue  ftrata  regia  qme  Watling-ftrata  dicitur  fecit 
nfecari.  The  Defign  of  that  publick-lpirited  Ab- 
bat  in  this  is  laid  to  have  been  to  clear  the  Coun¬ 
try  from  Robbers,  who  Ihelter’d  in  thefe  wild 
Pllaces.  Q  He  farther  appointed  three  Knights  to 
patrol  and  keep  Guard  about  the  Chiltern ,  and 
gave  them  the  Manor  of  Flamfited  in  Plertfordjhire 
for  this  Service. 

The  fame  learned  Author  argues  from  the  an¬ 
ti  on  t  Name  of  F  homey  where  Weftminfter  ftands, 
that  it  was  Wood  :  And  proves  St.  Giles's  Fields 
to  have  been  the  fame  in  the  Days  of  Henry  V. 
from  the  Hi  (lory  of  Wick Jiff's  Followers',  who  af- 
fembled  there. 

The  Hundreds  of  Elthorn  and  Spelthorn ,  which 
make  the  Weft  Part  of  Middle fex,  feem  to  carry 
Wood  in  their  Name.  The  firft  hath  in  it  the 
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Parifhes  of  Northalt  and  Southold ,  which  {eem  de¬ 
riv’d  from  the  Saxon  Holt ,  fignifying  a  Wood. 
The  latter  contains  Hounjlow  Heath,  and  the  War¬ 
ren  of  Stanes.  Near  Harrow  on  the  Hill  we  have 
Places  by  the  Name  of  Weeld  frequently,  which 
means  the  fame,  as  we  have  (hewn  in  Kent  and 
Suffix. 

From  the  Situation  of  London  amongft  the 
Woods,  Selden  was  induc’d  to  derive  its  Name 
from  Lun  and  Dinas ,  Urbs  nemorofa  to  which 
Dr.  Gale  affents.  Yet  if  we  confider,  under  the 
Britons  all  the  Towns  on  the  Ifland  might  be 
called  fuch  before  the  Land  was  cleared  for  Agri¬ 
culture,  we  {hall  not  be  fatisfy’d  with  this  undi- 
ftinguiihing  Epithet,  but  rather  take  up  with  the 
other,  of  the  City  of  Trade  or  Shipping,  by 
which  it  was  fufficiently  known  from  the  reft. 
How  el,  in  his  Londinopolis ,  pag.  341.  tells  us.  That 
in  the  Second  of  Henry  III.  the  Foreft  of  Middle - 
fex  and  the  Warren  of  Stanes  were  difaffbrefted  ; 
fince  which  Time,  faith  he,  the  Suburbs  alfo 
about  London  in  Tra6t  of  Time,  and  as  it  were 
by  an  infenfible  Augmentation,  have  wonderfully 
increafed  in  People  and  Edifices.  By  this  one 
would  imagine  fome  of  the  Suburbs  to  have  been 
within  or  near  the  Foreft. 

The  whole  Ifland  we  may  conclude  to  have  been 
woody  originally,  except  that  Part  which  was 
Heath,  Bogs,  or  Rivers.  The  Heath  was  not 
ftrong  enough  to  produce  Wood.  The  Bogs 
were  from  the  Stagnation  of  the  Water  which 
pafled  not  by  the  Current.  Of  thefe  we  have 
frequent  Mention  in  the  Roman  Authors,  who  tell 
us  the  Britons  upon  a  Defeat,  had  recourfe  to 
them,  as  better  skill’d  in  their  Avenues,  and  better 
able  to  get  over  them,  than  a  heavy-arm’d  Sol¬ 
dier.  They  were  with  great  Labour  and  Sagacity 
drain’d,  and  would  foon  return  to  their  priftine 
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State,  if  care  did  not  prevent  it.  And  fo  would 
the  dry  Ground  to  Wood  again,  if  the  Roots  were 
fuffer’d  to  iprout  up,  which  are  obforv’d  to  do  in 
one  or  two  Years  to  a  confiderable  Height,  even  at 
a  Diftance  from  Trees  and  Hedges.  It  is  rather 
wonderful  there  fhould  be  any  Interfaces  of  Grafs 
where  the  Plough  or  Scythe  never  come.  This 
muft  be  owing  to  the  Creatures  that  delight  in 
Browfe^  as  Deer,  Goats,  Cows,  which  either  crop 
the  tender  Plant,  or  fome  of  them  eat  off  the  Bark 
in  hard  Winters,  and  thereby  kill  the  Stub. 

The  Place  in  Sheperton  call’d  War-Clofe ,  (hews 
evidently  the  Remains  of  fome  antient  Battle* 
From  the  Spurs  that  are  there  found,  with  the 
Bones  and  Swords,  we  have  good  Reafon  to  believe 
this  was  the  Scene  of  the  Battle  between  Ccefar 
and  the  Britons ,  the  decifive  Battle  that  he  fought 
with  Caffibelan  in  his  fecond  Expedition. 

Mr.  Camden  hath  fix’d  his  palling  the  Thames 
from  Surrey  at  Coway-Stakes ;  and  his  Conjecture 
agrees  well  with  the  Diftance  of  eighty  Miles  from 
the  Landing-place  on  the  Kentijh  Shore  ;  from  the 
Ford  he  might  find  there,  and  from  the  Memory 
of  the  Stakes  being  preferv’d  with  which  the  Bri¬ 
tons  had  made  the  Paffage  difficult.  \\  hat  is  left 
of  the  Fortification  of  a  Camp  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  confirms  this,  which  probably  he  took  the 
Night  after  the  A&ion,  never  trufting  himfelf 
without  that  Security. 

Whether  the  Britons  before  the  Arrival  of  the 
Romans  fought  on  Horfeback  it  doth  not  appear  5 
and  if  they  did  not,  this  Battle  muft  have  been 
in  Ccefar s  Time,  or  afterwards.  With  their  Cha¬ 
riots  he  mentions  their  Hories,  and  obferves  in 
his  firft  Encounter  with  them,  their  driving  into 
his  Ranks,  throwing  their  Darts,  and  putting  his 
Men  into  Diforder  by  the  Terror  and  Noife  b£ 
their  Horfos.  He  is  particular  in  their  way  of 
•  running 
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running  upon  the  Pole  and  retiring  to  their 
Chariot ;  of  their  leaping  down  amongft  the  Ene¬ 
my  when  broken,  and  fighting  on  Foot;  that 
they  move  as  nimbly  as  Horfe,  and  are  as  Beady 
as  Foot.  By  this  Account,  one  would  imagine 
they  were  not  yet  come  to  the  Way  of  fighting  on 
Horfeback.  And  if  he  meant  that  on  his  fecond 
Landing  they  did  it,  they  might  have  learned 
it  from  him.  He  tells  us,  when  they  had  chofen 
Cajfibelan  for  their  Commander  in  Chief,  they 
attacked  him  with  their  Horfe  and  Chariots  upon 
his  March,  and  both  Armies  fuffered  Lofs.  But 
he  faith  nothing  of  their  Manner  of  engaging  on 
Horfeback  ;  which  furely  he  would  have  done, 
if  it  had  been  more  than  riding  to  obferve  and 
give  Orders,  or  perhaps  throwing  Darts,  and 
fuch  fort  of  Skirmifhing,  without  being  in  Rank 
and  Form. 

If  there  be  any  Thing  in  this  County  that 
hath  the  Air  of  a  Britijh  Fortification,  it  feefns 
:o  be  that  of  Edmonton ,  near  Bujh-Htll.  Here  is 
1  fingle  Entrenchment  of  a  circular  Form,  upon 
:he  Brink  of  the  Hill  which  Bands  above  the 
noory  Ground,  through  which  a  fmail  Stream 
caffes  from  Enfic Id-Chafe.  This  goes  by  the 
^ame  of  the  Mount ,  about  Two  Acres  are  in- 
:lofed.  The  fmail  Quantity  of  Ground  taken  in 
vould  make  one  look  here  for  the  Ruins  of  a  CaBle 
’ather  than  a  Camp ;  but  there  is  no  Appear- 
mce  of  Brick  or  Stone,  of  broken  and  uneven 
larth,  whence  they  had  been  carried  off  The 
N all  and  Ditch  are  vifible  all  round,  one,  in 
fradl  of  Time,  is  fallen  into  the  other,  but  its 
ar  from  being  levelled  yet.  This  and  the  adjac¬ 
ent  Lands  were  anciently  in  the  Chafe,  to  which 
ley  are  contiguous.  They  lie  dry,  and  have  on 
le  North-Eall  a  Defcent  towards  the  New-Kiver 
rid  Enfield .  If  thefe  Lands,  which  were  granted 
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to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  upon  the  Reiteration, 
were  once  a  Britijh  Oppidum ,  fortified  on  Two 
Sides  by  the  Declivity,  befides  their  ufual  Me¬ 
thod  of  cutting  down  Trees  on  the  Verge  for 
their  Defence,  one  may  imagine  this  fmaller 
Entrenchment  was  for  the  Security  of  the  chief 
Peribn  or  Head  of  the  Place,  or  for  State  and 
Grandeur,  if  we  can  admit  fuch  Forms  in  an 
Age  of  fo  much  Simplicity  and  Unpolitenefs. 

This  I  ihould  not  have  advanced,  if  I  had 
not  in  other  Places  feen  the  like.  One  particu¬ 
larly  is  in  the  Foreft  of  Hatfield-Regis ,  or  Bra- 
doke  in  Ejjex^  called  Porting- Hills,  or  Portingbury - 
Hills;  where  a  final!  circular  Entrenchment  is  in- 
doled  by  another  much  larger :  Of  this  an  Ac¬ 
count  (hall  be  given  upon  Ejjex. 

From  this  Mount  is  a  Caufeway  of  Earth  over 
the  Moors,  already  mention'd,  towards  another 
Part  of  Edmonton .  that  leads  to  the  Green-Lanes , 
or  Ermine- Street ^  and  a  Cut  is  made  through  the 
Caufeway  for  the  Stream  from  the  Chafe.  This 
lies  a  little  Morth-Eaft  of  the  New- River  Frame. 
Whether  this  Bank  were  for  a  Paflage,  or  to 
inclofe  the  Country  Waters,  by  which  a  Strength 
was  added  to  the  Mount,  and  a  Benefit  of  Fifh- 
ing,  as  we  may  obferve  between  Verulam  and 
St.  Albans ,  and  many  other  Places,  I  fhall  not 
determine. 

Since  we  have  no  other  Etymology  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  but  Mr.  Camden  s  JEdelmton ,  which  he  brings 
from  Noble  or  Famous,  one  may  hazard  a  Guefs, 
and  let  it  take  its  Fate:  That  this  was  once 
JEdelmonton ,  and  that  from  this  once  famed 
Mount  the  Village  took  its  Name ;  which  alio  gives 
Name  to  the  Hundred. 

After  Londinimi ,  there  is  but  one  Roman  Sta¬ 
tion  in  this  County  more,  in  the  Itinerary  called 
Stillomacis.  As  to  the  Situation  of  this  I  lace. 
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Authors  antient  and  modern  have  tolerably  agreed. 
Mr.  Camden  admitted  Brockley  Hills  in  this  Coun¬ 
ty  to  be  the  Place.  And  though  Mr.  Burton 
chofe  Elfiree  in  Hertfordjhtre  for  the  Station ,  Mr. 
Stalbot  has  been  followed  by  every  Body,  becaufe 
the  Remains  of  Roman  Building,  Urns,  Coins, 
Bricks,  Foundations,  have  fo  plentifully  appeared, 
and  do  at  this  Day  at  the  other.  In  Mr.  Phil- 
pot's  Garden,  and  the  adjacent  Grounds,  in  the 
Duke  of  Chandoss  Wood  acrofs  the  Road,  in¬ 
deed  upon  a  great  Trad:  of  Ground  hereabouts, 
are  lo  evident  Proofs  of  Roman  Inhabitants,  that 
a  Gueffer  has  no  Room  to  look  farther  for  it. 
To  which  may  be  added,  the  exad  Diftance  the 
Itinerary  gives  us  between  Londmtum  and  Ve~ 
rulam. 

The  next  Thing  before  us,  is  the  Name,  about 
which  there  is  no  little  Difagreement.  And  this 
has  happened  altogether  from  an  unreasonable 
Fondnefs  of  Etymology  This  puts  me  ever  in 
mind  of  Borough  Enghfh ,  that  barbarous  Rule 
of  Inheritance  which  bore  fo  great  Sway 
amongft  our  Saxon  Anceftors*  which  rauft  be 
fuppofed  introduced  by  one  particular  Strain  of 
them,  either  in  Imitation  of  a  Savage  Cuftorn  in 
that  Part  of  the  Continent  they  came  from,  or 
from  fbme  undiicovered  Piece  of  Policy  after  they 
fettled  here.  For  without  Queftion,  Remains, 
Diftance,  and  Situation,  have  a  better  Pretence 
to  be  heard  than  merely  Sound,  which  hath  but 
the  youngeft  Brother’s  Title. 

Different  Copies  call  this  Station  Sullomach  and 
Sullomagts .  The  learned  Dr  Gale  believes  the 
true  Writing  to  be  Colknacis ,  from  the  Change 
ufual  of  C  to  S.  cs  Rriiannis  eft  Colben ,  Corylus , 
Colthlwyn ,  Coryleturn  proprie  diffium ,  fed  & 
pomtur  pro  quo-vis  loco  fruticibus  afpero  &  in - 
culto  j  atque  adeo  vera  hujus  vocis  fcriptio  effei 
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4  Collonacis ,  fed  Latini  in  his  ut  in  plurimis  aliis 
cc  literarn  C  in  S  mutaverunt ft 

Mr.  Baxter ,  and  with  him  Dr.  Stukeley ,  would 
change  it  to  Suellaniacis.  The  firft  of  thefe  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  in  his  Glojfary ,  pronounces  fomething  po- 
fitively  i  u  Vitiofe  Antonino  fcrihitur  Sulloniacis ; 
cc  nan  Suellani  five  CaJJivellani  erat  oppidum ,  c&- 
64  jus  in  Comment ariis  fuis  meminit  Ccefar.  Idem 
“  enim  Dioni  Suellan  eft  qui  id  Ccefari  Gaffivella- 
cc  ms.  Eft  igitur  Suellaniacis  quafi  die  as  Suel- 
cc  laniauc  five  Suellaniaca .  E'raxit  autem  Rex 
cc  Suellan  nomen  fiium  de  Caffiis  five  Caffivel- 
4  4  lanis  quihus  wiper  ah  at. 

u  CaJJii  apud  Ccefar em  iidem  Cunt  qui  id  Dioni 
Cattivellani  id  Ptolemceo  Cattieucblani ,  alias 
CaJJivellani  appellati ,  quod  vel  Regis  CaJJivel - 
u  to/  caftrenfe  nomen  mdicat .  Cattos  five  CaJJios 
Belgicam  ejfe  Gentem  omnibus  notum  eft ;  verum 
u  Frificce  five  Britannicce  originis.  Katten  viri 
cc  infiignes  id  Proceres  inquit  Hadrianus  Junius  in 
u  Hiftoria  Batavica.  Certe  KAna,  id  K6t7<z,  id 
cc  K ottv{  veteri  Grcecice  vertex  fuerat ,  id  per  hoc 
quodvis  fummum.  Sunt  autem  Cattivellani  quafi 
u  foluto  fermone  die  as  Catticu  vel  Lan  in^five  Catti 
ad  caput  fluminece  ripce ,  Aventionis  fei licet ,  ad 
u  cujus  caput  e(l  Verolanium  preecipua  CaJfiorum 
fedes .  Siquidem  hi  Herudfordicc  pagum  tenuere 
plurimafque  Gentes  prodente  tfacito  Dobunos  ufque 
u  in  client  el  a  tenuere ,  'Irinouantes  fcilicet ,  Anca - 
4t  lites ,  Bibrocos ,  Attrebates  una  cum  Auftra- 

cc  lib  us  Girviis  horum  pecuariis .  Saxonibus  tan - 
temporibus  hoc  regnum  O  evident  ahbus  Saxo - 
cc  Merciis ,  Orient alibus  Saxonicis  in  mem - 

cc  to  confciffim  ceffit.  Unde  id  Belli cof am  Catti - 
44  veil anor um  gentem  a  Romanis  fuiffe  deletam  con - 
cc  flat.  Herudford  five  Hertford  hodie  Pagi  caput 
44  c//  ;  to  c/to  Compofitione  ibrida  IrajeCius  did - 
44  tur .  Siquidem  idem  Britannis  Rit  (/to  Anglo 
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a  Saxonibus  Ford ,  &  He  pro  articulo  eft  vetufto. 
u  Fuerit  igitur  noftrum  Herudford  temporibus  Ro~ 
cc  manorum  Frajedlus  ad  Leucamft 

I  have  produced  this  long  Quotation  becaufe 
I  would  not  feem  to  conceal  any  Strength  my 
adverfary  Opinion  hath  a  Right  to.  Admitting 
the  whole  Hiftory  to  be  true,  what  is  there  that 
fupports  an  Alteration  of  the  Name  from  that  of 
the  Itinerary  according  to  the  beft  approved 
Copies  Sulloniacoo  ?  Though  Suellan  and  Caftibe~ 
lan  were  the  fame  Name,  whence  doth  it  follow, 
that  the  Station  fhould  be  denominated  from  it  ? 
Where  do  we  find,  through  the  whole  Itinerary, 
one  named  from  a  Brittfto  Regains  ?  They  are  ge¬ 
nerally  defcribed  in  the  Name  by  the  Situation 
upon  a  River,  a  Mountain,  a  Bay,  a  Promon¬ 
tory,  if  they  were  of  Britifto  naming  ,  if  Roman , 
from  fome  other  remarkable  Thing,  unlefs  the 
Name  be  perfectly  Roman ,  of  which  there  are 
but  few. 

Farther,  if  this  Place  were  named  from  Cajftbe - 
to,  the  Name  in  Ptoiomy s  Time  muft  have  been 
very  modern.  So  confiderable  a  Place  as  that  of 
the  Prince’s  Refidence  muft  have  had  a  Name 
before,  which  CaJJibelan  himfelf.  and  the  Romans 
after  him,  were  much  more  like  to  follow,  be¬ 
caufe  we  have  feen  them  conftantly  do  it.  We 
don’t  find  Camulodunum  lofe  its  old  Name  with 
the  Romans ,  and  take  that  of  Prafutagus  the 
King  •  nor  that  the  Seat  of  Cogidubnus ,  or  Cogi - 
dunus ,  where-ever  it  was,  went  amongft  them  by 
his  Name.  We  have  indeed  the  Memory  of  Ca - 
raffatus^  or  Caradoc  kept  up,  his  Camp  near 
Bramton  Brion  ftill  going  by  his  Name  ;  but  that 
was  never  pretended  to  be  a  Roman  Station,  nor 
is  his  Name  or  any  thing  like  it  in  the  Iti¬ 
nerary. 
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It  will  then  be  no  Offence  to  try  if  the  Name 
of  a  Britiftj  City  afferted  by  Ptolemy,  may  not 
with  lefs  Force  be  accommodated  to  Sulloniaca. 
Salence  is  by  that  Geographer  reckoned  one  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Cattieuchlani ,  Verulam  the  other. 
If  Etymology  will  be  allowed  at  all,  Suloniaca 
Caflra  is  a  fair  Derivative  of  Salenx ,  with  the  Va¬ 
riation  of  the  firft  Vowels  only. 

To  confirm  this,  the  Till  of  Shenley ,  which 
is  contiguous  to  Brockley  Hills,  is  in  old  Authori¬ 
ties  written  Shellenay ,  in  Domefday  once  Senlay . 
This  bids  fairer  for  Salenoe  than  any  other  yet 
produced. 

Mr.  Camden  finding  the  Camp  of  Sandy  in  Bed « 
fordfhire  remarkably  Roman ,  eafily  fell  into  an 
Opinion  that  muff  be  the  ancient  Salence .  He 
had  been  told,  but  that’s  all  he  depends  upon, 
that  the  Vill  had  been  antiently  written  Salndy. 
In  this  he  was  impoled  upon,  it  feems,  for  no 
Man  living  thereabouts,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
ever  faw  it  written  fo  but  by  himfelf,  and  thole 
that  follow  him.  This  great  Antiquary  profeifes 
that  he  goes  upon  the  Situation  as  well  as  the 
Name.  The  Situation  no  Body  that  fees  it  can 
queftion.  But  even  that  glorious  Situation,  if 
Salence,  comes  not  in  with  any  Writer  for  a 
Station,  which  would  fcarce  have  been  delerted 
in  a  Country  where  none  is  equal  to  it. 

I  am  enough  perfuaded  it  was  a  Station,  but 
by  another  Name,  which  I  hope  to  clear  up 
when  I  come  to  BedfcrdJJnrc.  All  I  have  to  ask 
at  prefent  of  the  Adept  in  Etymology,  is,  that 
they  will  determine  which  is  the  mo  ft  natural 
and  unforced  Derivation  of  Sulhuiacis. 
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H  E  Romans  reckoned  this  County 
in  the  Diftruft  of  the  tfrinobantes. 
The  Saxons  gave  .it  the  prefent 
Name,  by  way  of  Biftinction  from 
the  Weft  and  South  Saxons.  Our 
Riftorians  in  general  have  not  pre- 
fented  this  County  to  Advantage.  Kent ,  and 
the  Men  of  Kent  have  held  up  their  Heads  in 
every  popular  Tradition.  Whereas  EJfex  hath 
been  unfortunate,  either  in  its  Management  or  in 
its  Defenders.  The  County  feems  to  fuffer  upon 
its  firft  falfe  Step  in  Ccefar  s  Time,  as  if  one 
Biot  were  never  to  be  forgiven.  If  the  Relation 
be  true,  they  Ihewed  more  Paffion  than  Judgment 
by  Peeking  foreign  Aid  againft  domeftick  Injury. 
They  knew  the  Force  of  Biieafe,but  not  enough  the 
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Force  of  Remedies,  and  liftened  to  Sweetners  and 
Empiricks  that  undertook  to  rid  them  of  their 
prefen t  Pain. 

According  to  the  Roman  Account,  Imanuentius 
their  King  was  worftedby  CaJJibelan^  and  was  killed 
in  the  ACtion.  Upon  this,  his  Son  Mandubratius , 
applied  to  Ceefar  for  Protection,  and  was  the  firft 
that  went  in  to  him.  This  Prince  is  otherwife 
named  Androgoreus  and  Androgens ,  a  Title  of 
Contempt.  The  Authority  for  this  Appellation 
is  faid  to  be  from  Eutropius ,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
take  it  from  Fragments  of  Suetonius  not  extant. 

If  the  Soil  of  Effex  be  branded  with  this,  it 
cannot  be  charged  with  the  fame  Overfight  a  fe- 
cond  Time.  When  the  Roman  Legions  were 
called  off,  and  drew  after  them  the  Flower  of 
the  Britijh  Youth  to  Armorica  as  their  Auxiliaries, 
the  Inroads  of  the  Pidls  were  infupportable. 

Bad  as  their  Cafe  was,  the  worft  they  knew 
was  but  to  die  in  Battle.  They  might  have 
{pared  themfelves  the  Remorfe  of  having  called 
in  the  Saxons.  The  ill  Treatment  they  met 
with  from  their  Deliverers,  muft  have  that  Sting, 
that  it  was  a  Remedy  of  their  own  feeking. 

Of  this,  Hiftory  dears  the  Men  of  EJJex ,  Vor- 
tigern  having  given  up  this  Country  to  the  Enemy 
to  regain  his  Liberty,  being  taken  Prifoner. 

Many  Reflections  have  been  made  upon  this 
ConduCt  of  Vortigern ,  and  fome  Excufes  made  for 
him.  According  to  Gildas ,  he  thought  himfelf  in 
great  Danger  from  an  oppofite  Intereft  in  the 
Ifland.  That  Author  faith,  upon  the  going  off  of 
the  Romans ,  the  Britons  chole  Kings,  then  pulled 
them  down  again,  and  fet  up  worfe  in  their 
Room.  The  great  Stilling; fleet  believes  the  Father 
of  Aurelius  Ambroflus  to  have  been  one  of  thefe 
who  is  allowed  to  have  enjoyed  the  Purple  3  and 
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that  at  length,  the  Britons  thought  none  but  one 
of  Roman  Spirit  capable  of  commanding. 

At  laft  Vortigern  might  have  this  to  fay,  that  as 
the  Roman  Yoke  was  more  tolerable  than  Britijh 
Liberty  expofed  to  the  Inroads  of  the  Piffis*  he 
might  hope  the  Saxons  would  content  themfelves 
with  being  Mafters  without  depopulating  the 
Country. 

The  Boundaries  of  this  County  are  on  the  Eaft 
the  Sea  ;  on  the  South  the  ames ,  which  divides 
it  from  Kent ,  on  the  Weft  the  River  Stort,  which 
generally  parts  it  from  Hertfordshire^  till  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Lea,  which  feparates  it  from  a  far¬ 
ther  Part  of  Hertfordjhire  and  MtddleS'cx ;  on  the 
North  it  is  chiefly  bounded  by  the  River  Stour , 
which  parts  it  from  Suffolk ,  and  its  North-Weft 
Border  is  Cambridgeshire. 

Of  all  the  Counties  of  England ,  I  don’t  know 
one  in  which  our  Antiauaries  have  taken  more 
Pains  to  trace  the  Roman  Ways  than  in  this :  and 
no  where  more  unfuccefsfully.  They  cannot  but 
be  confcious  upon  how  Header  Evidence  they 
have  admitted  Things  here,  and  fixed  Stations 
where  neither  Diftance,  Situation,  nor  Remains 
will  afford  them  any  Countenance.  Colchejler ,  in¬ 
deed,  and  Maldon  are  unqueftionably  Roman. 
To  come  at  thefe  therefore  by  a  military  Way, 
has  been  the  Point  laboured  ,  and  at  laft  ftis  no 
better  than - Sfuocunque  modo  Rem. 

They  would  have  a  diredl  Way  from  London 
to  thefe  Places ;  and  fo  perhaps  there  was,  as  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  (hew.  But  as  thefe  Two  Sta¬ 
tions  are  mentioned  in  the  fifth  Journey  of  Anto¬ 
ninus^  and  in  no  other ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  come 
at  them  the  Way  that  the  Itinerary  diredls.  That 
Journey  is  vifibly  a  kind  of  Circuit,  in  which 
the  Camp-Maftcr,  or  fome  other  Officer,  vifited 
the  Garrifons,  or  how  could  Lincoln  and  Tcrk 
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come  in?  By  their  Vicinal  correfpondent  Ways 
they  traverfed  the  Country  as  they  had  Occafion, 
and  did  not  always  go  the  neareft  Cut.  What 
monftrous  Errors  muft  be  attributed  to  the  Tran- 
icribers  of  Antoninus  to  gain  Admiflion  for  Mr. 
Camden  s  Scheme,  in  which,  at  firfh  fetting  out, 
every  Body  follows  him  ? 

Jjurolitum  in  the  ninth  Journey  is  made  Leigh¬ 
ton-Stone.  He  declares  himielf,  upon  this  Point, 
in  the  greateft  Uncertainty ;  and  that  he  is  more 
at  a  Lofs  in  this  County  than  in  any  other. 
Modeftly  hepropofes  hisGuels,  that  Leighton  may 
be  the  Place,  became  of  its  coming  fo  near  the 
Sound  of  Durolitim.  The  learned  Commentary 
is  perfuaded  of  the  fame,  becaufe  of  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  River  Lea  and  Old-ford  upon  it, 
which  was  the  ancient  Paffage  from  Effex  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Though,  by  the  Way,  the  Lea  is  not  near 
enough  to  Leighton  to  build  much  upon.  Then  the 
Urns,  burnt  Bones,  and  other  Proof  of  Roman 
Funerals  are  infilled  on  by  that  Author.  Tho 
Right  Reverend  Editor  of  Camden  mentions  later 
Diicovcries  of  Urns,  and  Bones  burnt  to  Char¬ 
coal  3  and  that  a  Part  of  Leighton  is  called  Leigh¬ 
ton- Si  one,  probably  from  a  Roman  Lapis  Milli- 
aris. 

At  lafl  here  is  no  Situation  flich  as  the  Romans 
chofe  for  a  Camp,  no  Footfteps  of  fortified 
Ground,  no  Etymology  but  what  will  ferve  the 
’whole  Courfe  of  the  River,  and  on  either  Side 
of  it ;  nor  indeed  any  Thing  but  Urns  and  Bones, 
which  are  very  frequently  found  at  Diftance  from 
a  City,  but  never  1  believe  in  their  aEftiva,  one 
of  which  this  muft  be  elleemed,  if  Roman ,  be- 
xaufe  it  were  otherwife  too  near  Londinium.  And 
for  the  fake  of  this  muft  Ten  Miles  be  thrown 
out  of  the  Roman  Account,  and  the  Copier 
charged  with  writing  Fifteen  inftead  of  Five. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Baxter ,  diflatisfied  with  this  Freedom  taken 
with  the  Imperial  Itinerary,  makes  Waltham  the 
Place,  becaule  then  he  comes  within  Three  Miles 
of  the  Diftance  given  us.  And  thefe  Three 
Miles  he  would  prove  erroneoufly  put  in  by  the 
Tranfcribers.  His  Argument  is  this,  That  in 
Antomnes  fifth  Journey,  Cafaromagus  is  diftant 
from  Londinium  but  Twenty-  eight  Miles;  whereas 
in  the  ninth  Journey  the  Diftance  is  made  of 
Thirty-one  Miles,  when  Durolitum  comes  in  as 
an  intermediate  Station :  From  Cafaromagus  to 
Durolitum  Sixteen  Miles  ;  from  Durolitum  to  Lon¬ 
dinium  Fifteen  Miles.  He  fets  down  Dunrnow  in 
this  County  for  Cafaromagus ,  as  he  profeffes  he 
hath  learned  from  the  Annotations,  and  proves 
it  to  be  Eight-and-Twenty  Miles  from  London ; 
therefore  the  Tranicribers  have  erred. 

In  the  firft  Place,  the  Military  Way  called 
Ermine-Street  is  fairly  to  be  found  through  llert- 
fordflme ,  on  the  Weft  Side  the  Lea^  and  then  it 
could  never  come  at  Dummw  in  a  ftrait  Courfe. 
Next,  the  Town  of  Waltham ,  called  by  the 
Saxons  Wealdham ,  is  of  no  great  Antiquity,  fig— 
nifying  only  the  Houfe  in  the  Wild  or  Wood,  as 
the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sujjex ,  mentioned  upon 
thole  Counties.  Mr.  Camden ,  from  the  private 
Hiftory  of  that  Monaftery,  finds  that  Eovius, 
Standard-Bearer  to  the  King,  (I  fuppofe  the  Con- 
feiTor)  built  the  Town,  and  peopled  it  with  Sixty- 
fix  Men,  becaufe  of  the  Plenty  of  Deer.  They 
were  fixed  there,  perhaps,  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Deer  ;  as  Keepers,  Rangers,  Huntfmen. 
But  here  is  not  a  Syllble  of  its  being  built  upon 
Roman  Foundations,  or  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
a  Camp.  Nor  is  there,  upon  any  of  the  Eminen¬ 
ces  hereabout,  any  Trace  of  fortified  Ground, 
which  probably  would  have  remained  to  this 
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Time,  beaufe  moft  of  them  continue  to  this  Day 
Woody. 

At  laft,  this  Foreft  of  Waltham  or  Epping ,  hath 
but  of  late  Years  had  a  Road  through  it,  on  that 
Side,  confiderable  enough  to  look  for  a  Military 
Way  in  it.  It  is  almoft  within  the  Memory  of 
Man  that  any  Traffick  or  Travellers  have  palfed 
here ;  the  Road  to  Cambridge  and  Norfolk  lying 
on  the  other  Side  the  Lea. 

As  to  the  Three  Miles  in  Difpute,  I  prefume, 
they  may  be  fairly  accounted  for  by  a  Method 
ufiial  amongft  the  Romans ,  of  which  I  can  pro¬ 
duce  many  Inftances.  Suppofing  then  the  Ermine- 
Street  to  lead  on  the  other  Side  the  Water  from 
London ,  by  Hornfea ,  Enfield-  Chafe,  North  all- 
Common,  Berkhamfted ,  Hertford ,  Benjoo ,  Wadef- 
milfi  to  Braughing ,  Ccefaromagus ,  which  I  take  for 
granted  here,  without  proving  it,  becaufe  it  be¬ 
longs  to  another  County,  I  will  thus  account  for 
the  Difference  of  Three  Miles.  To  Braughing , 
the  diredt  Way  will  be  but  Twenty-eight.  Chef- 
hunt  or  Ceftrehunt ,  which  I  make  Durolitum ,  is 
a  Mile  and  a  Half  from  the  Ridge-way  Point  on 
North  all-  Common.  There  is  yet  a  plain  diredt 
open  Way  from  that  Point  through  Goffs-Lane 
to  the  Camp  at  Chejhunt ,  a  Part  of  whofe  Forti¬ 
fication  remains.  The  Romans ,  as  they  made 
their  Ways  with  great  Labour  and  Expence,  made 
no  more  of  them  than  were  neceffary  $  and  there¬ 
fore  ftruck  out  of  one  into  another,  fometimes  by 
a  Circuit,  to  come  at  their  Garrifons.  Thus  a 
Mile  and  Half  to  Durolitum ,  and  the  fame  back 
again  into  the  Ermine-Street ,  compleats  the  Thirty- 
one,  and  maintains  the  Exadtnefs  of  the  Copies: 
Not  to  mention  one  thing  more,  that  there  feems 
to  be  a  vicinal  Way  from  Chejhunt  to  Verulam , 
over  the  Ridge  Way,  which  was  ufed  to  pafs  be¬ 
tween  thofe  Two  Places,  as  well  as  to  go  from  or 
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to  Chejhunt  from  the  Ermine- Street  towards 
Branching  or  London.  Mr.  Baxter  would  change 
Durolitum  for  . Durolicum ,  choofing  Leuca  for  the 
Name  of  the  Lea ,  which  hath  hitherto  been 
known  by  that  of  Litus.  I  fee  no  Reafon  for 
this  Innovation ;  but  if  it  were  juftifiable,  it 
makes  no  Difference  in  the  Figures.  This  fagaci- 
ous  Author  came  as  near  the  Truth  as  was  pofli- 
ble,  and  yet  feems  to  have  miffed  it  only  upon  a 
Prepoffeftion  that  the  Military  Way  muft  have 
been  on  the  Eafl  Side  the  Lea.  There  is  no  more 
than  the  Breadth  of  the  Stream  between  Waltham 
and  Chejhunt ,  and  Etymology  favours  both  alike ; 
Sfhe  Water  or  the  Mer  of  the  Lea  or  Luy. 

To  find  Ccefaromagus  in  EJfex ,  will  be  as  hard 
as  to  find  Durolitum  there.  Mr.  Camden  owns 
himfelf  bewildred,  and  will  hardly  produce  his 
Guefs  that  it  muft  be  looked  for  about  Brentwood. 
He  knows  of  no  Military  Way  in  this  County, 
and  was  therefore  unwilling  to  determine  any 
thing. 

Dr.  Gale  difients  from  thofe  that  would  have 
Chelmsford  or  Burg  fed  the  Place.  He  fhews 
fome  Inclination  to  Wit-ham ,  for  its  ftanding  near 
a  Stream  called  Barns ,  which  thereabout  falls  into 
the  Black-water ,  the  Peutingerian  Tables  hav¬ 
ing  Baromagus  inftead  of  Cccfaromagus.  Some 
Remains  of  Fortification  here  the  fame  Author 
thinks  worth  confidering ;  yet  the  Diftance  from 
London  and  Durolitum  by  no  means  pleafes  him, 
though  that  to  Canonium  and  Colonia  he  is  better 
fatisfied  with. 

Camden  confeffes  he  once  took  Burgfled  for  the 
Place :  Mr.  dSalbot  thought  it  Chelmsford . 

As  to  Dunmow ,  I  can  fee  nothing  but  a  Mili¬ 
tary  Way  that  gives  it  any  Pretenfions.  There  is 
no  Trace-  of  Fortifications.  The  prefent  new 
Town  ftands  upon  a  Flat,  with  a  little  Declivity 
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towards  the  Chelmer ;  the  Church  and  old  Town 
upon  that  Stream.  For  the  Etymology,  neither  is 
the  Scite  anfwerable  to  Dunum ,  any  more  than  Dim 
will  fignify  Ceefaro,  which  is  a  Name  perfectly 
Roman  and  Arbitrary.  That  it  is  proved  the 
Ccefaromagus ,  is  more  than  I  can  fee,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  Labour  that  has  been  bellowed  about  it. 

If  there  be  no  Method  but  this  of  making 
Things  out,  that  the  Ten  Miles  which  were  thrown 
away  at  height  m-  St  one ,  are  to  be  picked  up  again 
and  added  to  the  Sixteen  or  Thirteen  that  are  the 
prefcribed  Diftance  to  Cxfaromagus ,  the  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Copiers  may  with  as  much  Pretence  be 
retorted  upon  the  Interpreters. 

If  that  were  granted,  as  well  as  Colchefter ,  to 
be  the  Camulodunum ,  where  do  we  find  a  Place 
for  Canonium  ?  The  new  Camden  makes  it 
Whittle ,  becaufe  it  has  been  poffeifed  by  the 
Saxon  Kings,  who  feated  themfelves  frequently 
upon  Roman  Stations.  It’s  true,  they  did  lo,  and 
that  may  be  ufed  as  a  corroborating  Argument 
fbmetimes,  but  is  not  enough  by  its  fingle  Force 
to  determine  any  thing. 

Dr.  Gale  is  for  fettling  the  Canonium  at  little 
Canfield  in  Ejfex ,  nearer  London  than  D unmow  is ; 
and  making  Saffron- Walden  the  Camulodunum , 
from  the  Coins  of  Claudius  Ccefar ,  and  other  Re¬ 
mains  difcovered  there. 

What  has  been  laid,  I  think  fulficient,  to  fhew 
the  Difagreement  of  Authors,  and  the  P^epug- 
nancy  of  their  Schemes  to  the  Imperial  Account  ^ 
and  that  we  are  no  nearer  a  Certainty  from  the 
Labours  of  thole  that  follow  Mr.  Camden  in  the 
Whole,  or  in  Part,  than  himfelf  was,  and  has 
freely  owned. 

I  propoie  now,  by  taking  the  Weil  Side  of  the 
River  Lea  to  find  every  one  of  the  Stations  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  itinerary  at  the  very  Diftance  they 
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are  there  fixed*  and  a]l  thcfe  in  a  diredt  Line 
from  London  to  the  Sea,  except  the  laft,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  former  Pamphlet  traced  from 
the  farther  Part  of  Suffex  to  London.  Such  as  are 
in  the  County  of  Efocx,  1  think  my  felf  obliged 
to  be  particular  in,  leaving  the  full  Account  of 
the  others  till  1  come  at  the  Counties  they  be¬ 
long  to. 

Hertfordfoire  hath  the  Two  firft,  Che  fount  and 
Braughing  both  anfwering  in  Point  of  Diftance  ; 
which  I  will  not  repeat,  only  mentioning  the  Field 
in  Che  fount  i  called  Kilfmore ,  where  a  Part  of  the 
fortified  Camp  remains  ;  and  that  of  Lark's  Field 
in  Braughing ,  where  on  the  South-Weft  Brow  of 
the  Hill  may  be  yet  diicefried  the  like. 

From  Braughing ,  Ceefaromagum ,  we  have  tke 
Military  Way  diredt,  and  in  many  Places  breads 
through  Here-Street  to  Barkway ,  thence  by  Che- 
foil ,  Haydon ,  Chrefool  to  Canonium ,  King-Hill  in 
the  Parifh  of  Liithbury ,  juft  above  Audley-lnn  ; 
at  the  exaeft  Diftance  of  Twelve  computed  Miles. 
The  fortified  Ground  upon  the  Apex  of  the 
Hill,  contains  about  Twenty-five  or  Thirty  Acres. 
Whoever  lees  this,  and  believes  the  Works  made 
with  any  other  Defign,  mult  never  have  leen  a 
Roman  Camp.  The  Tradition  of  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  that  it  hath  been  a  Warren,  may  be  very 
true.  There  ftands  upon  it  a  fmail  old  Building, 
that  hath  Four  little  Turrets  upon  the  Corners. 
This  feems  to  have  been  built  for  a  Pleafure- 
Houfe  to  Audley-lnn,  and  may  have  been  uled 
by  the  Warrener.  But  the  fortifying  fuch  a  Spot 
with  iuch  a  Vallum  and  Bo  foe,  could  never  be  to 
keep  in  Rabbets,  againft  whom  Earth  is  no 
Fence. 

As  to  the  Name,  it  lies  juft  above  the  River 
Cam,  and,  if  I  may  take  the  Liberty  others  do  of 
Gu effing,  it  may  have  been  antiently  Camonium . 

.  We 
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We  find  the  Britijh  Practice  of  naming  Placed 
from  Rivers  very  frequent.  The  Name  may  be 
originally  Roman. 

Mr.  Baxter  would  have  an  Emendation  here 
to  Caunonium ,  from  the  tbulx  Peutingeriance ,  in 
which  it  is  put  in  the  Ablative  Cafe  Caunonio . 
His  Aim  feems  to  be  at  a  Britijh  Etymology, 
where  he  would  make  it  fignify  the  Reeds  of  a 
River.  But  that  is  not  very  edifying,  when  one 
is  looking  for  the  Situation  of  a  Camp.  He 
would  have  it  Coggejhal  in  EJftex  •  and  follows 
the  firft  Annotations  upon  Camden ,  in  admitting 
the  Cover  of  an  Urn,  of  fine  red  Earth,  found 
thereabouts,  with  Coccilius  upon  it,  to  have  been 
defig  tfid  for  Coccilii  M*  or  Manibus .  This  Cocci - 
Uus  is  fuppofed,  by  IVeever^  to  have,  been  an 
Officer  here  under  Antoninus  Pius . 

Ravennas  mentions  a  Place,  next  after  Camu~ 
loduno ,  by  the  Name  of  Calunio .  The  Vatican 
Copy  hath  Calwvio  and  Colane  a ,  which  I  ffiould 
guels  to  mean  Canonio  and  Colonia ,  Littlebury-PliW 
and  Caftle-Comps ,  becaufe  they  lie  next  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  becaufe  one  of  them  anfwers  to  the 
Camuloduno  of  the  other  Edition. 

If  the  Place  were  fome times  written  Caunonium , 
that  might  be  an  Error  from  another  Copy  that 
fpelt  Caunonium  with  double  ( 'n ).  From  (ni)  to 
double  or  fingle  ( [n )  is  an  eafy  Corruption  •  and, 
from  the  Difference  of  Copies,  we  have  the  beft 
Chance  for  bringing  ft  back  to  Camonium. 

At  Nine  Miles  Diftance,  in  a  diredf  Line,  we 
come  at  what,  I  humbly  conceive,  muft  have 
been  the  ancient  Camulodunum ,  Caftle-Comps. 
This  being  in  Cambridgeshire ,  I  defer  the  more 
particular  Account  of  it  till  I  treat  of  that  Coun¬ 
ty.  Then  I  propofe  to  fhew  how  it  agrees  with 
the  Defeription  Tacitus  gives  of  the  Colony  de- 
ftroyed  by  Boadicea ;  and  of  the  Roman  Infcrip- 
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tion  Camden  mentions  upon  Altars,  Camulo  Leo 
Sanffio  &  fortiffimo. 

The  Military  Way  paftes  through  the  Place 
where  Audley- Inn  ftands ;  through  the  Park  to 
Walden  ;  by  the  Scite  of  the  Caftle  afterwards 
built  by  Magnaville ;  thence  to  St.  Ay  lot  s,  a 
Farm  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's,  which  has  been 
a  Cell  or  Priory.  There  it  is  intercepted  by 
Hales  Wood,  planted  upon  the  Difufe  of  it. 
From  thence  to  Caftle-Cofnps ,  through  Ajhdon 
Parifh,  are  Slips  of  Fields,  which  by  anfwering 
to  one  another,  feem  to  have  been  the  Roman 
Road. 

One  Thing  mull  be  remembred  by  the  Way, 
that  Ptolomy  places  his  Camudolanum ,  which  others 
call  Camulodunum ,  in  the  Country  of  the  tfrino- 
hantes  3  which  contradicts  what  I  have  advanced, 
for  then  it  fhould  be  looked  for  in  Effex,  not  in 
Cam  h  ri  dgefhire. 

This  I  own  a  Difficulty,  but  with  as  little  Pains 
got  over  as  many  other  Things  that  pafs  M Lifter,* 
The  Place  ftands  juft  within  Cambridgeshire,  upon 
the  Borders  of  Effex,  in  a  fort  of  Indenture, 
where  the  firft  mentioned  County  thrufts  its  felf 
into  EJffex ,  between  Barklow  and  Haver  ill.  The 
Divifion  of  Counties  was  Saxon ;  and  they  were, 
perhaps,  not  fo  very  nice  and  exaCt  in  following 
the  Roman  Defcriptions  as  we  imagine  them.  One 
County  might,  in  their  Wars,  gain  upon  another, 
and  make  thefo  trivial  Alterations.  The  Place 
lies  plainly  in  the  Line  from  Canonium  to  Ad  An- 
[am,  and  thence  to  Cambretonium .  As  an  Xnftance, 
Ptolomy  s  Cantium  took  in  Southwark ,  now  reck¬ 
oned  to  Surrey .  And  .Languard- Forty  on  the  Suf¬ 
folk  Side  the  Haven  from  Harwich,  is  yet  efteemed 
in  Effex. 

I  come  now  to  Malden  and  Colchefter ,  both 
allowed  to  be  Roman .  And  I  have  no  other 
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Difference  with  any  Man  about  them,  than  theWay 
of  coming  at  them,  and  the  Roman  Names.  The 
firft  of  theie  I  make  Villa  Fauftini ,  the  other 
Iciani.  And  that  I  may  incur  as  little  Cenfure  as 
I  can,  I  take  leave  to  premife,  that  neither  of 
them  have  yet  a  Settlement  by  Allowance  of  the 
Learned,  and  therefore  a  new  Propofal  may  be 
the  better  indulged.  Mr.  Camden ,  with  A  durance 
more  than  we  commonly  find  in  him,  determines 
for  Maldon ,  thinking  he  fees  the  Remains  of  the 
Name  Camulodmum  in  the  Saxon  Mealdune ,  or,  as 
he  writes  it,  Male  dune.  He  was  aware  of  Le  land’s 
Opinion  to  the  contrary,  fixing  it  at  Colcheficr  , 
which  is  embraced  by  Mr.  Talbot  y  and  the  great 
Stilling  fleet.  The  Reafbn  feems  to  be  from  the 
Importance  of  the  Place *  that  Camulodunum ,  or 
Colonia ,  or  Colonia  Camuloduni  fuited  bed  with 
the  Town  of  Golcheftery  which  hath,  perhaps,  more 
Roman  Remains  in  it  of  Building  than  any  Town 
in  England ,  befides  good  Store  of  Coins. 

As  to  a  Military  Way  to  thefe  Two  Places,  I 
do  not  find  any  direCt  one  in  the  Itinerary  to 
either  from  London.  And  here  lies  the  main  Ob¬ 
jection  fo  frequently  urged  •  that  in  the  fifth  Jour¬ 
ney  of  Antoninus  the  Way  to  Villa  Fauftini  from 
London  makes  Eighty-leven  Miles,  and  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Iciani  One  Hundred  and  Five.  Whereas 
from  London  to  Maldon  comes  but  to  Thirty-three ; 
and  from  London  to  Colchefter  to  about  Forty-five. 
And  why  fhould  the  Romans  go  fo  far  about  ? 

I  undertake  not  to  prove  the  Romans  had  no 
nearer  Way  to  thefe  Two  Places.  Far  from  that, 
a  Military  Way  may  be  traced  from  them  both, 
almod  to  London ,  which,  without  Queftion,  may 
be  followed  thither,  at  lead  by  a  fmall  Circuit,  in¬ 
to  the  Ermine  Street.  Upon  this  Way,  we  need 
not  difpute,  they  went  from  and  to  London. 
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Thefe  Fifteen  Journies  of  the  Imperial  Itine¬ 
rary,  we  are  not  to  think  the  only  ones  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ufed  for  the  March  of  their  Forces  and  the 
Bufinefe  of  their  Camp-Mafters,  their  Comes  Bri¬ 
tannia^  or  the  Comes  Lift  oris  Saxonici.  The  Ac¬ 
count  we  have,  may  probably  be  the  Journal  but 
of  one  Officer,  that  vifited  thefe  Garrifons  in  the 
Time  of  one  of  the  Antonines .  And  he  might 
begin  and  leave  off  where  he  pleafed,  to  fee  the 
State  of  the  Army,  and  the  Exactness  of  the 
Commanders  in  their  Difeipline,  and  the  Number 
of  every  Band  or  Cohort,  for  which  Numerus  was 
another  Name.  And  the  Knowledge  of  thefe 
Things  they  could  arrive  at  better  by  Surprize, 
than  if  they  had  been  expected. 

Let  Camulodunum  be  where  it  will,  if  in  or 
about  Effex ,  it  muft  be  out  of  the  Way  to  Lin¬ 
coln^  whither  the  fame  Journey  carries  us.  There¬ 
fore  more  Time  need  not  be  fpent  to  fhew  the 
diredl  Way  is  not  conftantly  meant  in  the  Iti¬ 
nerary. 

In  order  to  make  out  my  Scheme  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Ways,  upon  which  Villa  Fauftini  and  Jciani 
ftand,  I  muft  follow  the  Courfe  both  of  that 
called  by  the  Saxons  Ermine  Street,  and  the  other, 
by  them  called  Ikening ;  and  then  it  will  appear, 
that  the  fifth  Journey  begins  upon  the  one  and 
ftrikes  into  the  other  {  and  at  laft  goes  off  by  a 
vicinal  Branch,  for  which  we  have  no  Name. 

The  Ermine  I  have  traced  from  the  Coaft  of 
Suffex  to  London ,  thence  as  far  as  Cajtle-Comps , 
my  Camulodunum ,  it  proceeds  from  thence  through 
Haverill ,  thence  through  CambridgeJJjire ,  Suffolk , 
and  Norfolk ,  to  Vent  a  Icenonm ,  upon  the  Norfolk 
Coaft. 

The  Ikening ,  or  Ikenild  leads  from  Dorfetjloire , 
and  perhaps  from  the  Land’s- end^  through  the  Mid¬ 
land  Counties  to  the  Cbiltern  in  Bucks  3  thence 
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upon  the  Border  of  Hertfordfhire  and  Bedfordfhire , 
and  of  Hertfordfhire  and  Cambridgejhire ,  by  Linton 
in  that  County  to  Haverill.  Two  Miles  before  the 
Ikening  arrives  at  Hanjerilf  it  receives  the  Ermine 
coming  from  Caftle-Comps ,  and  they  make  toge¬ 
ther  but  one  Road,  till  they  come  at  Ha^erill :  ’ 
There  they  part ;  the  Ermine  keeping  its  former 
North-Eaft  Courfe,  and  the  Ikening  its  more 
Wefterly  Direction.  Here  they  make  a  kind  of 
Saltier,  and  as  their  Direction  is  to  crofs  one  ano¬ 
ther,  they  do  fo ;  only  keep  Company  about  Two 
Miles,  which  very  little  alters  the  Straitnefs  of 
either :  And  this,  perhaps,  to  fave  the  making 
Two  Roads  in  a  heavy  Country  where  one  would 
ferve. 

If  I  am  asked  to  prove  this,  I  bring  the  Sta¬ 
tions  upon  the  Ermine  in  a  direct  Line,  and  at  the 
appointed  Diftances  of  Antoninus ,  from  the  Coaft 
of  Suffer  to  Norfolk.  And  for  the  Ikening ,  it  is 
already  granted  me,  that  it  paffes  from  the  Chi  l - 
tern  by  Ickleford  in  Hertfordfhire ,  where  it  gives 
Name,  and  through  Cambridgejhire ,  pointing  to 
Linton  and  Haver  ill.  For  this  I  need  only  appeal 
to  the  Maps.  He  that  would  make  Maldon  and 
Colchefter  ftand  upon  the  Ermine ,  would  make  it 
turn  off  to  the  Right,  and  lofe  its  flrait  Courfe. 
But  the  Ikening  points  as  fairly  to  Maldon ,  as  an 
Arrow  from  the  Chiltern  would  do. 

The  End  of  the  Ikening  being  at  one  of  thefe 
Places,  it  may  be  thought  indifferent  which  of 
them  is  the  Villa^  and  which  Iciani.  This  I 
take  to  be  determined  by  the  Number  of  Miles 
as  fet  down  in  the  fifth  Journey.  For  Colchefter 
can't  be  reckoned  Thirty-five  Miles  from  Caftle - 
Comps ,  as  Maldon  may ;  nor  can  Maldon  be  - 
efteemed  Thirty-five  from  Camboricum ,  as  Colche¬ 
fter  appears  to  be. 
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The  Name  of  Maldon ,  I  will  enquire  no  far¬ 
ther  after,  than  the  Saxon  Mealdune.  Criftes  'Meed 
is  interpreted  the  Crofs  of  Chrift  ;  and  we  may  be 
contented  with  that  of  Hill-Crofs  for  Maldon , 
taken  from  the  Form  and  the  Situation  of  it. 
It  ftands  upon  the  South  Bank  of  the  Chelmer , 
upon  a  gradual  Afcent  from  the  River,  juft  as 
Colchefter  ftands  above  the  Coin.  The  prefent 
Form  of  it  {hews  a  Croft,  which,  perhaps,  was 
antiently  more  perfedl ;  the  Houfes  being  wanting, 
which,  in  its  Prolperity,  were  continued  from  the 
higher  Town  to  the  lower.  Beginning  at  the 
lower  Town,  that  Street  to  the  End  that  points  to 
Chelmsford,  is  the  longeft.  A  croft  Street  from 
the  Bridge  to  the  Spital  (if  I  remember  the 
Name  of  the  Southern  Part  of  the  Town  right) 
cuts  the  other,  and  makes  it  a  compleat  Croft.  It 
might  be  named  from  feme  notable  Croft  eredled 
there,  when  the  Saxons  were  firft  converted,  and, 
perhaps,  both  from  that  and  the  Form. 

Villa  Fauftini ,  I  take  to  be  one  of  thofe  very 
few  Names  in  the  Itinerary  which  are  perfedlly 
Roman)  without  regard  to  any  prior  Rritifh  Ap¬ 
pellation.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  nothing  at  all 
amongft  the  BritonS)  and  firft  inhabited  by  the 
Romans)  or  their  Auxiliaries,  for  its  Neighbour¬ 
hood  to  the  Camp. 

Mr.  Camden ,  and  almoft  every  Body  fince^ 
hath  allowed  St.  Edmund? s-Rury  to  be  the  Villa 
Fauftini)  which  Conjedlure  hath  neither  Remains 
nor  the  Itinerary  to  countenance  it.-  T  hey  have, 
with  Judgment  enough,  chofe  a  Flace  of  Pleafure 
and  Delight.  But  how  can  we  think,  if  I?au(Unus 
fignifies  the  fame  as  Fauftus  ;  the  Man  took  his 
Name  from  his  Seat,  rather  than  his  Seat  from 
him  ?  5Tis  ftrange  a  Fancy  of  this  kind,  lb  {lightly 
grounded,  fhould  have  fo  many  Friends  to  back 
it.  There  is  no  need  of  Roman  Authorities  to 
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prove  Bury  a  pleafant  Place,  though  there  might 
be  better  found  for  a  Villa^  if  we  look  at  the 
Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Soil.  Nor  is  all  this  Zeal 
{hewed  to  clear  up  any  Point  of  the  Itinerary ; 
to  adjuft  the  Diftances  from  other  Stations. 
Where  the  Colonia  ftands,  from  whence  we  come 
to  Villa  Faufiini ,  where  the  Iciani ,  which  we  go 
to  from  it,  is  a  Matter  of  Dilpute,  and  no  Three 
Men  agree  about  it.  Colonia  has  never  yet  been 
let,  any  where,  to  anfwer  Thirty-five  Miles  Di- 
ftance  but  at  Maldon .  And  if  Maldon  were  Colo¬ 
nia ,  and  Bunmow  Ccefaromagus ,  the  Twenty- four 
Miles  from  one  to  the  other  would  not  anfwer : 
And  if  it  would  anfwer,  what  muft  become  of  Col- 
ehefier  ?  ff  we  were  to  go  from  London  to  Dun- 
mow*  to  Malden ,  to  Bury^  Colchefter  muft  come 
in  neither  for  Colonia  nor  Camulodunum ,  but  be 
intirely  left  out. 

With  great  Labour,  and  far-retchJd  Materials, 
hath  this  Work  been  done.  An  old  Name  for 
Bury  was  Beaerics  Gueord ,  Bederici  Cortis  ^  Bede - 
rick’s  Court,  or  V  ill,  or  Farm.  Bedric  may  be 
an  old  German  Word  for  Profperity  ;  but  we  don’t 
find  the  Saxons  lo  careful  to  explain  the  Meaning 
of  Roman  Names,  it’s  enough  for  us  if  they  keep 
up  the  Ce after  or  Borough.  This  comes  to  nQ 
more  than  OWTs,  L^eft a  parent  fecit. • 

The  Remains  at  Maldon  are  no  where,  that  I 
know  of,  mentioned  but  in  the  new  Camden ,  a 
Coin  of  Nero.  This  I  have  feen ;  it  is  Gold, 
about  the  Breadth  of  a  milled  Six-pence,  on  one 
Edge  thicker  than  a  Shilling,  on  the  other  thinner ; 
with  the  Heads  of  Nero  and  Agrippina  on  one 
pSide  ;  infcribed,  Nero  Claud .  Dbvi  Caef  Aug.  Germ. 
Imp.  clr.  P.  Cos. 

R.  A  Triumphal  Chariot  drawn  by  Elephants. 
Above  the  Elephants,  Ex  S,  C.  in  it  Vidtory  car- 
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rying  an  Eagle,  infcribed,  Agripp.  Aug.  Divf 
Claud .  Neronis  Caef  Mater . 

There  is  a  better  Evidence  than  this  that  the 
Place  was  Roman  •,  the  Fortification  of  the  Camp 
remaining,  which  makes  Three  Sides  of  a  Square. 
Probably  it  was  oblong,  and  one  third  of  it  now 
built  upon  and  defaced.  It  lies  Weft  of  the 
Town,  towards  Chelmsford .  The  Road  thither 
leads  through  the  Middle  of  it.  The  Ground 
within  the  remaining  Vallum,  leems  to  be  of  about 
Twenty-two  Acres.  Juft  without  the  Camp,  on 
the  North  Side  is  a  fine  Spring,  which  lerves  the 
Town  with  Water. 

The  Military  Way  from  Haverill  to  Maldon ,  lies 
through  Stourmer ,  Bath  on- End,  Ridgwell ,  Tel dam a 
Caftle  Henningham ,  Sthhle  Henningham ,  With  am y 
Tiptree ,  thence  to  Maldon . 

Maldon  was  once  the  Refidence  of  Edward  the 
elder,  at  leaft  for  a  Time.  Henry ,  Archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon ,  pag.  353.  tells  us,  that  King  Ad** 
«/<*rd  having  fini fhed  Hertford  Caftle,  and  built  the 
Town  of  With  am  ip  Effex ,  during  his  Refidence 
at  Maldon ,  he  recovered  thofe  Parts  from  the  Sub* 
jetftion  of  the  Danes. 

An  old  Houfe  in  the  chief  Street  of  Maldon 
hath  in  Wood  over  the  Door  the  following  In- 
fcription. 

Anno  DnlMDXXlI. 

John  Dowcet,  and  Beatrix  his  Wyff  made  tils 
Houfe  he  their  Lyf 

This  is  very  frefh,  being  fomething  cjefended 
from  Weather  by  the  jutting  out  of  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Houfe.  Here  are  alio  ftrange  Crea¬ 
tures  in  the  Carving  ;  Crocodiles  killing  Sheep, 
Wolves  carrying  Lambs  on  their  Backs,  a  Sort  of 
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Centaurs  with  Bows  fhooting  at  Men,  Mermaids, 
St.  George  killing  the  Dragon,  &c. 

From  Maldon  I  go  to  Colchefter  Iciani.  Here 
ftart  up  Two  Objections ;  the  firft,  that  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  Road,  hitherto  almoft  ftrait,  is 
fpoifd,  and  an  ungraceful  Turn  made.  Here  are 
Two  confiderable  Places  almoft  equi-diftant  from 
the  terminus  in  Dorfetjhire.  One  muft  be  Vifited 
firft,  and  of  Courfe  a  Diverticulum  muft  be 
made. 

The  fecond  is  more  formidable,  that  the  Di- 
ftance  is  fixed  at  Eighteen  Miles,  whereas,  in 
Truth,  there  are  but  Fourteen.  Here  our  Rule 
will  help  us ;  that  as  the  Romans  made  their  Ways 
with  great  Labour  and  Expence,  fo  they  made 
no  more  than  were  neceftary ,  and  would  by  a 
fmall  Circuit,  if  they  could,  fall  into  a  W"ay  already 
made,  rather  than  ftrike  out  a  new  one  through  a 
bad  Country.  Of  this  I  havefeen  many  Inftances, 
particularly  at  Diirolitiim ,  at  Ladlodorum ,  at  Ben- 
nones.  So  that,  if  we  return  upon  the  Military 
Way,  we  come  from  Haver  ill  for  Nine  Miles ;  we 
then  fall  into  the  diredi  Way  from  London  to  Col - 
cloefler ,  by  Coggejbal^  and  Nine  Miles  more  upon 
that  Road  bring  us  to  Colchefler ;  which  inftead 
of  Error  fhews  Roman  Judgment. 

That  there  was  a  Military  Way  from  Colchefter 
by  Braintree ,  Dunmow ,  and  farther,  is  partly  ad-^ 
mitted  by  others ,  and,  I  hope,  it  will  be  carried 
through  before  we  have  finifhed  EJJex.  Thus  the 
'Romans ,  by  going  a  Circuit  of  Four  Miles  upon 
Two  eftablifhed  Roads,  faved  themfelves  the 
Trouble  of  making ‘another  of  Fourteen. 

Colchefter ,  at  firft  View,  fhews  its  felf  Roman. 
If  we  look  at  the  Materials  of  the  Caftle,  Town, 
and  Churches,  we  fee  more  Roman  Bricks  than, 
I  believe,  any  Town  in  England  produces.  The 
Situation  is  delightful,  upon  an  Eminence  juft 
“  above 
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above  the  River  Coin,  as  Maldon  upon  the  QheU 
iner,  and  the  other  Stream  that  falls  into  it  juft 
above. 

The  Caftle  hath  abundance  of  thefe  Bricks,  but 
neither  here  nor  in  the  Town  have  I  obferved 
any  of  the  equilateral  ones,  except  fuch  as  I  took 
for  the  Oblong,  broken  into  a  Square.  There  is 
good  Reaibn  to  believe  the  Foundation  of  this 
Caftle  was  laid  by  the  Romans-,  at  leaft  a  Part  of 
it.  For  I  have  been  afliired,  by  an  ingenious 
Gentleman,  and  good  Antiquary  of  the  Place, 
that  in  breaking  up  the  Foundation  of  one  Part, 
he  faw  a  Coin  of  Galba  uncovered,  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  Bricks  in  that  manner  thofe  Pieces  are 
found  which  have  been  induftriouily  placed  to 
difcover  the  Age  of  a  Building.  Some  of  this 
ancient  Monument  is  daily  demolifhed  to  prevent 
its  falling,  or  to  make  Money  of  the  Materials. 
There  are  Four  Towers  here,  not  juft  at  the  Cor¬ 
ners*  one  is  round,  the  reft  fquare.  Under  the 
Court  that  is  within  the  Walls,  is  a  large  Vault, 
defigned,  perhaps,  for  a  Magazine  or  Store-Houfe  : 
But  it  feems  never  to  have  been  ufed  as  fuch,  be¬ 
cause,  upon  a  late  breaking  up  fome  Part  of  its  Roof^ 
there  was  found,  through  the  whole  Vault,  ail 
intire  Bed  of  Sand,  fb  hard,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  carried  in  after  the  Cavity  was  made.  It 
could  not,  by  any  Art,  have  been  rammed  fo  full 
from  the  Entrance,  but  in  Trad:  of  Time  itmuft 
have  funk  from  the  Arch.  We  muft  therefore 
fuppofe  the  Vault  built  upon  it  inftead  of  a  Frame 
of  Wood,  or,  as  the  Method  ftill  is,  of  building 
Ovens  upon  Rubbifh,  or  the  like,  hard  compaded ; 
and  that  the  Builders  had  not  Occafion  to  ufe  it, 
or  they  would  have  dug  out  this  Sand  from  the 
Entrance,  as  lately  has  been  done.  The  Caftle 
and  its  Area  feem  to  have  taken  up  about  Four 
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Acres ;  the  Earth  Wall,  that  inclofed  the  whole, 
is  in  great  part  remaining. 

The  Churches,  and  the  Wall  of  the  Town, 
have  in  them  abundance  of  Roman  Materials, 
of  which  the  infide  Work  of  many  old  Houfes, 
and  the  Paving  of  the  Stables  confift.  Coins  have 
been  found  in  great  Plenty  ,  the  Right  Honoura¬ 
ble  the  Earl  of  Oxford  hath  many  of  them. 

The  modern  Name  is  from  the  Saxon  Coleceafier , 
or  Cohieceafter.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  make 
this  Place  the  Colonia ,  and  to  read  it  in  the  Saxon 
Name.  But  we  don’t  find  the  Saxons  fo  diligent 
to  convey  any  more  Knowledge  of  the  Roman 
Places  than  that  they  were  Roman ,  and  all  that  is 
in  their  Ceafter.  This  Name  feems  to  be  no  more 
ancient  than  the  Saxon  Times,  who  called  it  fb 
from  the  River  Coin,  upon  which  it  {lands.  There 
are  aifo  upon  the  fame  River,  Eorls-Coln ,  Coin- 
wake ,  and  Coln-Engain ;  thefe  Three  may  be  all 
of  Norman  Appellation.  The  Two  latter,  without 
Queflion,  are.  One  of  them  may  relate  to  the 
Family  of  Wac,  now  Wake ,  the  Anceflor  of  St. 
Baldwyn ,  who  founded  the  Abbey  of  Brun.  An. 
1140.  The  laft  to  the  Conqueror’s  Engineer,  or 
his  Defendants,  who  was  filled  de  Ingeniis  $ 
whence  we  have  many  Places  named  D’Engains , 
Enganes ,  Ganes.  The  other  of  Eorl  might  be 
either  Saxon  or  Norman . 

Before  I  go  farther,  it  will  be  expedled  that  I 
obviate  an  Objection  or  two  :  One  is,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sfacitus,  the  Colonia  muft  be  here  or  at 
Maldon ,  and  not  in  a  midland  Country,  as  I 
would  make  it  at  Cajlle-Comps.  For  amongft  the 
Prodigies  that  Author  counts  up,  preceding  the 
Dellruftion  of  Camulodunum  by  Boadicea  9  one  is 
the  flrange  Appearance  in  Tamejis  Aft nar io.  Now 
if  either  Malden  or  Colchefter  were  the  Place, 
they  are  far  enough  from  the  Afiuary  of  the 
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Thames.  Thefe  Things  might  be  obferved  by 
the  Romans  at  a  Diftance,  at  Reculver ,  or  any 
other  Part  of  the  Kentijh  Coaft  :  And  when 
the  Thing  was  come  to  pafs,  it  might  go  for 
a  Prefage  of  it. 

Another  is,  that  we  might  expeft  to  find  a 
Britijb  Name  for  Colchefter  latinized,  as  in  moil 
other  Places:  And  that,  I  prefume,  we  may  in 

Jciani. 

It  will  then  be  asked,  why  nothing  of  the 
Colne ,  the  River,  is  expreffed  in  the  Name,  from 
whence  we  may  fuppofe  the  Britons  would  have 
denominated  it.  They  might  give  a  Name  from 
fome thing  elfe,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  than 
the  River :  Or  the  River  might  have  the  Name 
of  Colne  given  it  by  the  Romans ,  as  it  rifes  near  the 
Colonia  Camuloduni  Haverill ,  to  which  Place,  and 
farther,  the  Veterans  might  have  extended  them- 
felves,  according  to  their  Hiftorians  j  of  which  I 
I  fhall  fay  more  upon  Cambridgejhire .  That  this 
may  not  appear  ftrange  Dodlrine,  I  intreat  the 
Reader  to  look  into  the  Map  of  Hertfordjhire ; 
there  he  will  find  a  fmall  Stream  rifing  about 
North-Mymms ,  and  crofling  the  Watlmg  Street,  as 
it  leads  from  Ventlam  to  Sulloniaca .  The  Military 
Way  is  there  called  Colney- Street ^  I  prefume,  as 
Via  ad  Coloniam.  This  Brook  is  called  the  Colne , 
and  though  3tis  foon  received  by  the  Verlam ,  which 
rifes  at  Flamftead ,  and  better  deferves  the  Name 
of  a  River,  it  keeps  its  own  Name,  and  fwallows 
up  that  of  Verlam ,  and  palling  by  Uxbridge  comes 
to  Colnebrook ,  to  which  Town  it  gives  Name 
before  it  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Stanes. 

If  this  fhould  prove  a  Miftake,  and  that  the 
Verlam  which  paffed  by  the  Colony ,  was  by  the 
Romans  called  Colne ,  for  which  the  prefent  Coin 
was  miftaken  by  the  Saxons  $  it  will  not  fpoil  my 
Argument,  but  mend  it. 
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The  Britijh  Name  might  b elchen,  or  fomething 
like  it,  latinized  by  the  Romans  to  Iciani ;  and 
yet  this  Name  might  be  loft  in  the  Interval  be¬ 
tween  the  Departure  of  the  Romans ,  and  the 
Settlement  of  the  Saxons ,  which  laft  gave  it  this 
of  the  City  upon  the  Coin ,  or,  as  the  Modern 
Britons ,  Caer  Colin.  Iche  or  Ichen ,  in  the  Celtic 
Language,  is,  by  our  Antiquaries,  underftood 
of  an  Elbow  or  Angle.  Thence  have  they 
thought  the  Name  of  Jceni  arofe,  becaule 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk ,  jut  out  upon  the  Sea, 
as  Juitland  upon  the  Baltick  does.  A  Protu¬ 
berance  of  Land  extending  .  its  felf  into  the 
adjacent  Vills,  is  fometimes  called  fo,  and  the  fame 
projecting  to  the  Sea.  Bo  charts  in  his  Phaleg.  has 
obierv’d  thefe  Angles  went  by  the  Name  of 
Horn. 

Whether  Iciani  was  with  the  Romans  efteemed 
a  Part  of  the  Iceni,  I  fhall  not  determine.  The 
Saxon  Divifions  of  later  Date,  kept  not  exactly 
to  thofe  the  Romans  made ;  and  Colchefter  might, 
in  thole  Days,  have  been  efteenf  d  in  that  Diftrict. 

Mr.  Baxter  would  have  the  Iceni  and  Iciani ,  the 
fame.  He  advances  a  Notion,  that  there  was  a 
triple  Divifion  of  thefe:  The  People  about  Nor¬ 
wich  he  calls  the  Boreales  Iciani ;  the  Occidentales 
he  places  about  Ichborough  ;  and  the  Orientates 
(with  refpect  to  the  other)  at  Ipfwiclo  or  Gyperwic. 
Colchefter  is  not  at  fuch  a  Diftance,  but,  if  there 
be  any  reality  in  this  Diftincftion,  it  may  have 
been  a  Part  of  Gyperwic.  And  if  we  will  carry  it 
farther  to  Gyperwiche  and  Gyperwichen ,  we  pre- 
ferve  the  Britijh  ftill. 

It  is  not  thought  Honourable  enough  for  the 
Town  of  Colchefter  to  have  a  Name  no  more 
Grand  than  that  of  Iciani  afcrib’d  to  it.  They 
would  rather  be  the  Colonia,  fince  a  Colony  was  had 
in  greater  Efteem,  and  fince  they  have  fo  many 
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Roman  Remains.  Firft,  I  propofe  that  the 
Diftances  of  the  Itinerary  will  not  admit  their  Plea : 
Next,  that  a  Place  fo  well  fortified  by  Nature  on 
one  Side,  and,  probably,  by  Art  on  the  other, 
does  not  agree  with  the  Defcription  of  Tacitus, 
who  reprefents  the  Colonia  open  and  expos’d,  and 
that  upon  Boadicea’s  Surprize,  there  was  not  Room 
for  the  Veterans  to  fecure  themfelves ;  but  the  few 
that  got  into  the  Temple,  the  moft  fecure  Retreat, 
wrere  forced  to  furrender  in  two  Days  time. 

Iciani  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  Itinerary, 
that  is,  in  the  Fifth  Journey.  Colonia  is  in  the 
fame,  and  Camulodununi  in  the  Ninth.  The  In- 
creafe  of  Roman  Building  muft  have  been  under 
the  lower  Emperors,  and  therefore  what  we  find 
there,  could  not  have  been  at  the  Time  of 
Boadicea’s  Exploit.  Nor  have  we  one  Word  in 
Hiftory,  of  the  Reftoration  of  the  Colony  after  it 
was  deftroy’d.  Iciani  might  be  afterwards  more 
confiderable  than  ever  the  other  had  been:  And 
for  their  Honour,  we  find  it  the  'terminus  of  that 
famous  military  Ikening  Way,  and  giving  Name  to 
it,  as  Via  ad  Icianos. 

The  Priory  of  this  Town  has  a  handfome  Gate 
yet  remaining.  The  Scite  is  at  prefent  a  Garden, 
confiding  of  Fourteen  Acres.  Two  Walls  are 
Handing  one  on  the  South,  next  to  the  Fields,  the 
other  with  the  lame  Front,  about  the  Middle  of 
the  Ground,  which,  perhaps,  feparated  the  Build¬ 
ings  from  their  Garden.  The  Gardner  hath  lately 
dug  up  fome  Stone  Coffins,  which  are,  as  I  have 
feen  elfewhere,  perforated  at  the  Bottom,  to  let 
through  the  Moifture  that  falls  upon  Fermen¬ 
tation.  . 

The  Place  is  not  to  be  look’d  at  without  re¬ 
viving  the  melancholy  Scene  of  Forty-eight,  the 
iaft  Effort  of  expiring  Loyalty,  equally  generous 
and  unfortunate.  The  Pillar  of  the  Cafde  againft 
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which  Lucas  and  Life  were  {hot,  hath  fome  Holes 
in  it  which  were  made  by  Bullets,  or  by  fome-body 
that  hath  dug  into  the  Mortar  to  look  for  them. 
They  are  higher  than  a  Man’s  Breaft;  but  the 
Ground  hath  been  taken  away  fince  the  Execution. 
It  is  a  Miftake  that  the  Grafs  will  not  grow  there ; 
but  true,  that  no  Time  will  cover  and  wear  out  the 
Memory  of  the  low  Spirit  of  Revenge,  which 
prey’d  upon  that  Honour  it  could  never  attain. 

One  Apartment  in  the  Caftle  hath  been  fince 
the  Reftoration,  ufed  for  a  Conventicle.  The 
Exuviae  of  the  Pulpit  remains,  from  whence  we 
need  not  doubt  a  full  Anfwer  has  been  made  to  all 
the  Productions  of  Ludlow  Caftle,  and  Hudibras 
brought  to  Honour  s  Trucklebed. 

There  is  in  St.  Peter  s  Church,  the  Epitaph  of 
a  Gentleman,  put  up  in  the  Times,  with  that 
Caution  a  Man  would  walk  that  was  afraid  of 
waking  the  furlv  Powers. 

Here  lies  the  Body  of  Sir  William  Campion,  Son 
of  Sir  William  Campion  of  Kent,  Kt.  who  was 
killed  near  the  Walls  of  this  down  in  June  1648. 

He  was  Pious ,  Valiant ,  conftantly  Loyal  to  the 
Prince  whofe  Caufe  he  chofe ,  and  whofe  Service  he 
died  in. 

Bifturb  not  his  Afloes^  Reader :  If  thou  likefi  his 
Judgment ^  thou  wilt  praife  his  Virtue . 

There  was  an  Account  of  this  Siege  or  rather 
Blockade,  printed  by  a  Quarter-mafter  of  the 
King’s  Army,  at  prefent  not  to  be  come  at.  In  it 
I  am  told  the  Acftion  is  mentioned,  in  which 
Sir  William  Campion  fell,  endeavouring  to  get  into 
the  Town  with  the  Lord  Capef  who  with  great 
Difficulty  carried  that  Point,  and  pinn’d  the  Gate 
after  him  with  his  Cane. 
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Two  Miles  South  of  Colchefter ,  are  lome  Lines 
drawn,  which  look  like  the  Defence  of  a  Gamp  in 
the  Danijh  Wars. 

The  military  Way  from  Colchefter  to  Camber  it  umy 
makes  Thirty-five  Miles.  It  leads  through  Fords - 
ftreet ,  Colne ,  Hawfted ,  and  at  Caftle  Henningham , 
returns  again  into  the  Ikening  Street,  by  which  we 
went  to  Maldon :  Then  by  Teldam ,  Ridgwelly 
Batbon  End,  Sturmere  to  Haverill ;  thence  by  a 
broad  and  diredl  Way,  crofling  the  Road  from 
New-market  to  Bourn  Bridge,  goes  up  the  Hill 
toward  Hogmagog ,  where  we  leave  it  till  we  go 
upon  Cambridgeshire . 

That  which  leads  from  Colchefter  towards 
don ,  goes  through  Cog^Jhalf  and  is  the  lame  we 
came  our  laft  N ine  Miles  upon  from  Maldon.  It 
goes  on  through  Braintree  to  Dunmow ,  and  lo  on 
towards  Stortford  in  Hertfordshire,  This  about 
Bayne  adjoining  to  Braintree ,  is  called  the  Street. 
Braintree  alfo  leems  to  have  been  Brainftreet . 
And  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  fome  old 
Writings,  this  Braintree  is  written  Raintree.  It 
is  alfo  called  Stanftreet ,  in  a  Perambulation  of  the 
Foreft  of  Effete ^  made  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  the 
Firft,  where  the  Jury  find  the  following  Places 
then  out  of  the  Foreft.  Item  dicunt  quod  Hund.  de 
Dunmono ,  Hengeford ,  &  Laxeden ,  ex  parte  boreali 
de  la  Stanftreet  qua  ducit  de  Stortford  ufque  Colceftr 
funt  extra  Foreft  deperquifito  Albricii  quondam  Com . 
Oxon. 

This  is  called  the  Street  leading  from  Stortford 
to  Colchefter ,  and  doubtlefs  in  the  Norman  Times, 
and  before,  the  Street  lay  to  Stortford.  But  there 
is  good  Reafcn  to  believe  in  the  Roman  Times  it 
led  not  to  Stortford ,  but  to  jVallbury ,  Two  Miles 
South  of  it,  where  is  a  Roman  Camp  of  about 
Thirty  Acres,  double  Ditch'd.  The  North  Side 
of  this  Camp,  is  defended  by  a  Precipice,  above 
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the  River  Stort,  not  without  fome  additional 
Works  on  the  Brow  of  the  Hill.  The  other  three 
Sides  remain  almofl  entire. 

As  we  come  from  D unmow  this  Way,  we  pals 
through  fakely  Street,  on  the  Edge  of  Hatfield 
ForeH,  where  the  Houfes  Handing  on  one  Side 
the  Street,  and  the  antient  Inhabitants  agreeing  in 
their  Relifh  of  Venifon,  have  occafion'd  a  Coun¬ 
try  Obfervation,  that  tfakely  Street  is  all  of  one 
Side  j  as  if  a  Street  could  only  mean  where  both 
Sides  were  inhabited.  Hence  it  feems  to  have 
gone  by  the  Remains  of  an  old-doated  Oak,  call'd 
Doodle-Oak^  which  from  its  Age,  and  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Ground  it  cover'd,  may  have  occasion'd 
the  Saxon  additional  Namqfof  Bradoke  to  the  Pa-* 
rifh.  Thence,  through  Beggar  s-Hall  Coppice,  to 
a  fmall  Piece  of  fortify’d  Ground,  call’d,  by  the 
Neighbourhood  P  orting-Hills ,  and  Portingbury- 
Hills .  There  is  no  Hill  but  that  thrown  up  with¬ 
in  the  Entrenchment.  It  feems  to  have  Relation 
to  the  Military  or  Portway  upon  which  it  Hands. 
There  is  at  fome  DiHance  the  Trace  of  another 
circular  Entrenchment,  which  once  probably  en¬ 
clos'd  a  larger  Quantity  of  Ground,  and  altoge¬ 
ther  might  be  a  Kind  of  Britijh  Oppidim  $  for 
there  is  no  Sign  of  Building,  no  Materials  or 
broken  Ground  from  whence  they  were  taken. 

Our  Line  then  goes  by  Bedler  s  Green,  and  Great 
Hallingbury  Church,  to  Latchmore  Bank,  and 
through  a  Lane  called  Port-Lane ,  to  Wallbury 
Camp,  in  Hallingbury  Parilh. 

As  to  the  Name  of  this  Camp  which  was  uled 
for  Mfima)  we  find  it  not  in  the  Itinerary,  it 
might  be  diluted  before  the  Time  of  the  Anto- 
nines.  The  Adept  in  Etymology  will  forgive  my 
gueffing  it  to  be  one  of  the  Alaunas  of  Ravennas , 
Hallingbury  carrying  as  much  of  the  Sound  as 
is  to  be  wiflicd.  Mr.  Baxter  makes  the  Britifij  of 
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it  exprefs  Supercilium  Amnis ,  which  agrees  par¬ 
ticularly  with  this  Situation  There  is  one  writ¬ 
ten  Alauna  Silva g  wEich  may  fuit  this,  as  being 
in  the  antient  Foreft  of  Effex.  And  this  Alauna 
Silva  may,  perhaps,  be  what  he  hath  placed  next 
to  London ,  except  one  or  two,  Omire ,  and  Tedertis , 
which  in  the  Vatican  Edition  is  written  for  the 
Name  of  one  only,  Omire  tedertis. 

That  this  Part  of  EJfex ,  hath  fbme  Roman 
Remains,  the  Caftle  of  Ongar  fhews,  and  the 
Steeple,  out  of  the  Ruins  of  which  Caftle  it  was 
built. 

From  the  Sreeet,  leading  to  tfakely -Street ,  fee  ms 
to  be  a  vicinal  Way  ftruck  out  by  Tretnhale  Priory 
to  Ring- Hill,  in  Littlebury  Parifh  Canonium ,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Stanfted  Mont  Jit  chet  hath  a 
Iboad  in  th  is  Direction,  called  Stanfted-Street. 
And  Stanfted  its  felf  looks  like  a  Corruption  from 
Stanftreet .  Thence  w;e  pafs  through  Newport ,  which 
carries  with  it  a  Symptom  of  a  Military  Way, 
and  fo  ftrait  to  the  Camp. 

As  we  came  on  a  Roman  Way  from  Cclchejter 
to  Wallbury ,  (perhaps  Alauna  Silva)  we  need  not 
doubt  but  it  was  continued  to  London :  But  no 
particular  Traces  of  it  remaining,  it  is  enough  to 
fay,  that  the  prefent  Road  from  this  Camp  to 
Hertford ,  of  about  Tw'elve  Miles,  would  carry  us. 
By  this  we  pafs  through  Stanfted  Abbot ,  cor¬ 
rupted  perhaps  from  Stanftreet ,  and  fo  to  Hertford , 
where  we  fall  into  the  Ermine-Street^  and  may  go 
even  from  Wallbury ,  with  no  greater  a  Circuit 
than  of  Six  Miles. 

A  great  Part  of  this  County  having  been  an¬ 
ciently  Foreft,  and  fbme  continuing  fo  ftill,  it  may 
be  an  Entertainment,  not  unacceptable  to  an  En¬ 
quirer  after  Roman  Antiquities,  to  have  fbme  fhort 
Account' of  the  original  and  prelent- State  of  Fo- 
refts,  through  which  a  Traveller  paffes.  The 
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Laws  relating  to  Foreiis  have  been  collected  by 
Manwood ;  containing  their  Privileges  eftablifhed 
by  the  Kings  of  this  Realm ,  as  well  as  the  Re¬ 
laxation  of  thofe  Privileges  by  the  fame  Autho¬ 
rity. 

At  firft,  it  is  fuppos’d,  the  whole  Illand  was 
poffefled  by  wild  Beafts,  before  it  was  inhabited 
by  Men,  who  over-fpread  the  Earth  more  leifurely 
than  thofe  Creatures,  for  whom  its  rude  unculti¬ 
vated  State  was  more  fuitable :  That  burning  or 
Rubbing  of  Wood  muff  be  previous  to  Pafturage, 
and  the  Ground  cleared  of  its  natural  Growth,  be¬ 
fore  Improvement  could  be  made  :  That  the  moll 
fertile  Parts  of  the  upper  Ground  were  firft  cleared 
of  Wood,  and  the  lower  from  Bogs  drained  into 
Meadows,  to  which  State  they  would  return, 
without  human  Induftry  to  prevent  it:  That  a 
large  Trad;  lying  together  was  thus  made  habita¬ 
ble  for  the  Benefit  of  Society  and  mutual  De¬ 
fence,  both  againft  Bealfs  and  Men  of  Prey  : 
That  upon  this,  the  wild  Beafts  retreated  to  the 
remaining  Coverts,  where  they  might  be  fecurer 
againft  Men. 

As  there  was  Doth  Profit  and  Pleaiure  in  pur¬ 
suing  them.,  the  great  Men,  at  length,  made  iome 
-particular  Sorts  of  them  their  Property,  over¬ 
ruling  that  Law  of  Nature  which  before  had  left 
them  common.  As  foon  as  there  were  any  writ¬ 
ten  Laws  to  aicertain  this,  we  find  the  King  claim¬ 
ing  a  idle  Right  in  them,  forbidding  the  Subjed, 
upon  the  fevereft  Penalties,  to  invade  this  his* 
Royalty  •  making  the  Puniffiment  arbitrary,  and 
iometimes,  capital.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
antient  Britons  valued  them  for  more  than  their 
Flefh  and  their  Skins ;  nor,  perhaps,  the  Romans 
and  firft-  Colonies  of  Saxons.  Some  time  before  the 
Norman  Conquefr,  Hunting  was  in  Vogue,  but 
chiefly  afterwards:  They  could  kill  enough  for 
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their  Uie  with  Bow  and  Arrow  j  nor  was  Blunting 
practicable  where  there  were  liich  vaft  Wilds  and 
Faftnefies  that  the  Men  could  not  follow  their 
Chace. 

In  the  Laws  attributed  to  Canutus ,  we  have 
this  recited  by  Manwood ,  being  the  30th  Canon. 

Volo  at  omnis  liber  homo  pro  lib  it  u  fuo  hah  eat  vene¬ 
reum  five  viriaem  in  pi  an  is  fiats  fiuper  terras  fiuas , 
fine  Chace  a  tamen  5  &  devitent  omnes  meam  uhic  uni¬ 
que  earn  habere  voluero .  He  tranflates  fine  Chace  a , 
without  my  Chace,  which  feems  to  mean  without 
Liberty  of  Chace  or  Hunting,  or  without  the 
Privileges  a  Chace  had  above  a  Warren  •  for  the 
reft  of  their  Latin  is  not  fb  barbarous  as  to  coun« 
tenance  Inch  an  Interpretation  of  Sine  ^  and  Fo - 
reft  a  would  probably  have  been  the  Word,  if  de« 
figned  to  exprefs  what  was  the  King's  Royalty. 

Next  he  cites  the  Confefifor  s  Book  *  Volo  at  omnis 
homo  fit  venatione  fiua  dignus  in  nemore ,  campo , 
C?  dominie  0  fiuo ,  &  ah  ft  meat  omnis  homo  a  venereis 
rneis  ubicunque  parem  eos  habere  volo  fiuper  pesnam 
vitee.  The  Conqueror ,  Rufus ,  Henry  the  Fir  ft, 
all  keep  up  to  the  fame  Rigour  j  the  laft  of  thefe 
is  quoted  from  his  Red  Rook ;  For  eft  as  veto  com - 
muni  ajfienfiu  omnium  Baronum  meorum  in  manu  me  a. 
jic  reiineo  fiicut  Pater  mens  eas  retinuit .  Stephen 
confirmed  the  Foreft  Laws  of  the  Confejfior  and 
Henry  I.  Henry  II.  according  to  the  Red  Rooky 
appoints,  Sane  Foreftorum  Lex,  ratio ,  poena  quoque 
vel  ab Joint  io  delinquent  him  Jive  pecuniar  ia (  finer  it 
five  corporalis  fieorfium  ab  aliis  Regni  fiudichs  fie - 
cernuntur ,  &  fiolius  P^egis  Arbilrio ,  feu  cujufilibet 
familiar  is  ad  bate  fpecialiter  deputati  fiubjicitur  ^  le- 
gibus  quidern  pr opens  fub fifth  quae  non  jure  commuui 
Jed  volant  and  Principum  inftitutionc  (ubnixee  ejfie  de- 
bent  ,  adeo  ut  per  legem  ejus  fiachim  fiuerit  noil  fiuftum 
ab  folate^  Jed  juftum  Jecundum  legem  For  eft  at  dicajur. 
Then  he  corn es  to  afforefting  any  Man's  Lands,  he, 
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pleas’d  ;  In  fingulis  c  omit  at  thus  For  eft  a  non  eft, 
fed  in  nernorofts  ubi  ferarum  latibula  funt  &  uberior 
paftura  ;  nee  intereft  cnjtis  funt  netnora ,  five  enim 
Regis  five  Regni  Procerum  liberos  tamen  &  mdemnes 
babe  ant  Ferae  circumque  difeurfus . 

This  was  kept  up  by  Richard  I.  and  King  John , 
who  follow’d  the  Example  of  their  Predeceffors, 
afforefting  what  Lands  they  pleas’d.  It  is  com¬ 
puted,  that  in  the  Time  of  thefe  three  Monarchs 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Realm  was  become  Fo- 
reft.  Robert  de  Maperejhale ,  in  Bedford/hire ,  gave 
the  Manor  of  Battle fden,  in  the  fame  County,  to 
Geofry  de  Clinton ,  Chamberlain  to  Henry  I.  to 
fave  him  from  being  punifffd  as  a  Felon  for  Heal¬ 
ing  one  of  the  King’s  Hounds. — This  from  Cam - 
den. —  One  Claufe  in  King  Richard's  AJfifa  de 
For  eft  is,  is,  Si  qui  a  modo  forisfecerint  indc ,  Q  inde 
conviSU  fuerint ,  plenariam  vult  de  illis  juftitiam 
fieri ,  qualis  fa  ft  a  fuit  tempore  Henri  ci  avi  patris 
Domini  Regis,  viz.  ut  amittant  oculos  &  tefticulos. 

From  this  Time  the  Glory  of  the  Foreft  was  paft 
its  Meridian.  Thro’  the  Humanity  of  our  Princes, 
or  the  Biftreis  of  their  Affairs,  their  Conceffions  to 
their  Subjects  were  great  ;  at  leaft  they  confin’d 
the  Ravages  of  Beafts  to  a  lefs  Compafs,  and  fuf- 
fer’d  Mankind  to  (hare  in  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

It  was  an  Overfight  of  the  Original  Contractors 
not  to  Hub  up  every  Twig.  King  John  granted 
the  Charter  of  Liberties  called  Magna  Chart  a 
and  the  Charta  de  Forefta  at  the  lame  Time  ;  the 
latter  being  of  a  Piece  with  the  other,  but  made  a 
different  Charter,  becaufe  one  Schedule  would  not 
contain  the  whole,  as  Paris  informs  us.  Herein 
he  appoints  Commiflioners  to  enquire  what  Lands 
had  been  afforefted,  that  they  might  be  difaffo- 
refted.  1  he  Impositions  of  his  Regarders,  Ver¬ 
dure  rs,  &c.  upon  the  Country,  for  Attendance 
upon  their  Courts  unneeeffarily  ;  extravagant 
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Amerciaments  for  want  of  lawing  of  Dogs,  that 
is,  expediting  them,  or  cutting  their  Claws  off, 
for  which  Faults  fometimes  an  Ox  was  forfeited  j 
{ponging  upon  the  Neighbours,  and  getting  Mo¬ 
ney  or  Goods  out  of  them  to  keep  off  Informa¬ 
tions  j  keeping  Mens  Hogs  out  of  their  own 
Woods  in  Paunage-time :  Thefo  Things  are  pro¬ 
vided  againft,  at  leaft  the  rigorous  Punifhments 
formerly  inflidled  were  very  much  foften’d. 

Pecuniary  Muldis  or  Imprifonment  was  appoint¬ 
ed  where  Life  or  Limb  ufed  to  be  loft  for  Deer- 
ftealing.  Cheminage  or  paying  for  palling  through 
the  Roads  of  the  Foreft,  an  ancient  Perquilite  of 
Keepers  Trom  Carts  and  Carriages,  is  forbid.  Per- 
fons  outlawed  for  Offences  committed  in  the  Foreft, 
may  have  their  Outlawries  reverfed,  giving  Pledges 
of  future  good  Behaviour.  No  Conftable  of  a 
Caftle  fhall  hold  Pleas  in  the  Foreft  for  Crimes 
concerning  Vert  or  Venifon,  but  the  Acculations 
lhall  be  enrolled  and  tried  by  the  chief  Forefter 
when  he  comes. 

Thefe  Conceffions  were  very  material  to  the 
Quiet  and  Well-being  of  the  Subje<ft,  who  be¬ 
fore  was  expofed  to  the  arbitrary  Decifions  of 
Officers,  that  buffered  their  Underpullers  to  op- 
prefs  the  Neighbourhood  by  Informations  and  En¬ 
croachments,  and  made  them  the  moft  abje&i 
Slaves.  Nor  were  the  People  put  into  Pofteffion 
of  thefe  Liberties,  5 till  they  had  purchafed  them 
of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  by  a  Tax,  in  each 
Reign  giving  the  Fifteenth  Penny  of  ail  their 
Goods  to  have  their  Privileges  afcertain’d. 

By  Degrees,  not  only  the  Forefts  were  brought 
to  their  ancient  Rounds,  but  even  a  Part  of  the 
old  Forefts  was  from  Time  to  Time  granted  off 
for  Services  to  private  Men,  or  for  Money,  that 
the  Extent  of  them  became  reduced  to  the  fmall 
Com  pais  we  fee  at  prefen  t. 
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What  was  the  Extent  of  the  Fore  ft  of  Bffex , 
when  largeft,  nothing  (hews ;  probably  it  was  once 
all  fo,  or  very  near  all,  fmce  the  Conqueft.  In 
the  old  and  the  modern  Perambulations  we  find 
almoft  every  Part  of  Effex  that  at  prefen t  is  not 
Foreft,  excepted,  wftich  affords  a  Prefumption  the 
excepted  Parts  once  were  fuch.  In  the  Confeffors 
Grant  to  Peperkin ,  copied  by  Camden  from  the 
Exchequer,  we  find  the  entire  Hundreds  of 
Chelmsford  and  Dengy ,  by  the  Name  of  Che  Inter 
and  Dancing,  given  him  as  Forefter.  Since  the 
Conqueft  we  have  Montfitchet  of  Stanfted ,  Fore¬ 
fter  of  Bffex.  And  in  all  the  Perambulations  we 
have  mention  of  Hatfield  Fore  ft,  which  ft  ill  is 
fuch,  but  a  private  Property,  and  the  Lands  about 
Colchefter ;  fo  that  we  may  be  lure  if  it  was  one 
Foreft,  it  extended  from  Bow  to  the  Sea  bv  Col- 
chefter ,  if  not  to  Harwich ,  and  perhaps  as  "far  as 
the  County  reaches  North-weft  and  South-weft. 

According  to  the  laft  fixing  of  the  Bounds  of 
that  called  the  Foreft  of  Waltham,  or  Epping ,  in 
the  Seventeenth  of  Charles  I.  the  following  Places 
only  remain  Foreft.  This  was  done  by  Inquifi™ 
tion,  and  figned  by  the  Commiffioners,  and  the 
Jury,  who  examined  what  remained  Foreft  in  the 
20th  of  James  I.  and  fo  fixed  it.  IVanfed , 
Leighton,  IValthamfiow ,  Woodford,  Lough  ton,  Chig- 
well ,  Lamhorn,  Staple  ford- Abbots,  are  within  the 
Foreft.  The  following  have  Part  in  the  Foreft, 
and  Part  out  of  it  ;  Stratford ,  Weft-Ham,  Baft - 
Ham,  Little- Ilford,  Great-Jlford,  Barking,  Dagen¬ 
ham,  Navefiock,  hey  don,  Bois. 

Beftdes  the  Disforeftation  of  Places  in  Bffex , 
there  are  iorne  which  have  particular  Privileges 
annexed  to  them.  A  Field  called  Sandpits,  in 
the  Farm  of  Gaynthrcps,  in  Basinger,  belonging 
to  Mr .Houblon,  had  a  Charter  that  the  Owner  fhall 
ever  have  the  Puberty  of  Fifhing  and  Fowling 
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throughout  Ejjex.  Tradition  will  have  it,  that 
fome  King  fell  into  a  Bog  there  in  hunting,  and 
his  Life  was  hived  by  the  Poifeffor  of  the  Field. 

We  have  in  Manzvoocfs  Collection  of  Forelt 
Laws,  the  legal  Privileges  of  the  Forefc  againft 
Invaders  ;  and  on  the  other  Side,  the  Privileges 
allowed  to  the  Owners  of  the  neighbouring  Lands ; 
providing  Safety  for  the  King’s  Game  within  their 
proper  PrecinCt,  and  preventing  the  Damage 
they  would  do  upon  the  adjacent  Lands. 

Upon  a  Disforefting  of  any  Lands,  that  Part 
of  them  lying  next  to  the  remaining  Foreft,  as  it 
were  the  Margin  of  it,  hath  been  called  Pourallee , 
fignifying  Perambulation.  This  Perambulation 
feems  to  refer  to  the  Ranger’s  Power  of  going 
over  it  to  hunt  in  his  Deer,  that  they  may  nei¬ 
ther  do  nor  receive  harm. 

This  Pourallee ,  to  all  People  but  the  Owner,  is 
accounted  Foreft  ftill,  the  Law  lying  as  much 
againft  unqualified  Men,  as  within  the  Foreft  it- 
felf.  But  the  Freeholder  of  Lands  which  qualify 
him  to  keep  Greyhounds,  according  to  the  Sta¬ 
tute  of  Richard  II.  or  j 'fames  I.  hath  a  Liberty 
indulged  him,  with  fbme  ReftriCfions :  To  courie 
the  Deer  and  kill  them,  and  cany,  them  home  if 
he  can,  provided  he  find  them  on  his  own  Lands, 
and  he  may  run  through  the  Lands  of  other  Men. 
But  he  is  forbid  to  intercept  them  by  Hays,  Dogs, 
Bows,  or  other  Method  that  (hall  hinder  them 
getting  to  the  Foreft  if  they  can,  upon  Pain  of  a 
Year’s  Imprifonment,  and  a  Fine  at  the  King’s 
Pleafure. 

In  this  manner  he  may  purfue  his  Game,  and 
at  thefe  Times. 

rle  rauft  begin  his  Chafe  upon  his  own  Pourallee ; 
He  muft  not  foreftal  the  Deer  getting  Home  : 
He  muft  call  off  his  Dogs  as  thev  enter  the  Foreft  : 
He  muft  not  follow  them  into  the  .  Foreft,  unlefs 
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the  Deer  dras;  them  in  :  He  muft  hunt  with  no 
Company  but  his  own  Servants :  He  muft  hunt 
no  unfealonable  Deer. 

He  muft  not  hunt  in  the  Night  ;  on  Sunday  y 
in  Fence  Month  ;  above  Three  Days  in  a  Week; 
within  Forty  Days  after  the  King’s  general  Hunt¬ 
ing,  nor  within  Forty  Pays  of  the  King’s  general 
Hunting  to  come,  if  proclaimed  ;  when  the  Fo¬ 
rd!  er  is  lerving  a  Warrant  near  the  Pourallees, 
having  Notice  thereof  given  him.  If  he  reclaims 
his  Dogs  by  blowing  a  Rechafe,  or  otherwife, 
though  they  follow  the  Game  into  the  Foreft,  he 
is  not  to  be  deemed  a  Trefpaffer,  but  may  not  go 
in  himfelf  For  Offences  againft  thefe  Laws,  he 
muft  anfwer  at  the  next  Swainmote  or  juftice 
Seat. 

The  Provifion  made  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Subjecft,  is  this ;  that  the  Ranger,  an  Officer  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Foreft,  fhall  chafe  the  Deer  into 
the  Foreft  when  they  are  out.  This  is  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Ranger,  who  hath  neither  Charge  of 
the  Vert  nor  Veniion  in  the  Foreft,  and  of  the 
VenTon  only  when  out  of  the  Foreft.  ThoJfe 
Foreft s  which  have  no  Ranger,  are  liich  as  have 
no  Four ailees ,  fuch  as  have  no  difafforefted  Lands 
next  to  them,  and  there  the  Forefters  hunt  the 
Deer  in  again. 

Thefe  are  the  Three  Points  of  his  Office  :  Ad 

jtmbuland ’  quoiidie  per  terras  deafforefiatas ,  ad  <vi- 
dendum ,  audiendum ,  &  inquirendum  tain  de  Male - 
faff  is  quam  de  Malef afforibus  in  Baliroa  fua.  2, 
Ad  ref  up  ana  Feras  Fere  fee  tarn  Veneris  quam 
Chacece  de  terns  deafforefiatis ,  in  terras  afforeftatas. 
3.  Ad  preefentandum  omnes  tranfgrejjiones  fore  fiat 
in  terris  de  ijjorefiatis  ad  proximas  curias  illms  fo¬ 
re  flee  tent  as, 

His  Oath  follows  ;  You  fhall  truly  execute 
Ci  the  Office  of  a  Ranker  in  the  Pourailees  of  IV. 

upon 
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4C  upon  the  Borders  of  the  King’s  Foreft  of  Wal- 
tham  :  You  fhall  re-chafe,  and  with  your 
cc  Hound  drive  back  again  the  wild  Beads  of  the 
Foreft,  as  often  as  they  fhall  range  out  of  the 
Q'  fame  Foreft  into  your  Pourallees.  You  fhall  truly 
c'  prefent  all  unlawful  Hunting,  and  Hunters  of 
cc  wild  Beads  of  Venery  and  Chace,  as  well  with- 
cc  in  the  Pourallees  as  within  the  Foreft  :  And 
thofe  and  all  other  Offences  you  fhall  prefent 
at  the  King’s  next  Court  of  Attachments,  or 
S wan i mote,  which  fhall  firft  happen  :  So  help 
“  you  God  ” 

Beads  of  Venery  or  Foreft  are,  the  Hart,  the 
Hind,  the  Hare,  the  Boar,  the  Wolf  Beads  of 
Chace  are,  the  Buck,  the  Doe,  the  Fox,  the 
Martron,  the  Roe.  Beads  and  Fowls  of  Warren 
are,  the  Flare,  the  Coney,  the  Pheafant,  the 
Partridge. 

From  this  Account  of  them  in  our  ancient 
Lawyers  and  Hiftotians,  it  appears  that  it  is  a 
Tranfcript  of  the  Laws  of  Normandy ,  brought  in 
here  by  the  Confejjor  at  his  Return  from  thence, 
or  by  the  Conqueror,  and  thofe  that  fucceeded 
him.  For  the  wild  Boar  and  Wolf  are  Game  in 
France ,  but  not  here. 

Our  Woodmens  T erms  too  are  originally  French , 
as  ^uefi  from  Quefter,  Frail  from  Framer ,  Re- 
trieve ,  Bevy , .  Covy9  Richejje ,  Ke.mil !,  Untapifs , 
Bay,  Slot ,  Juftice  in  Eyre ,  and  perhaps  Halloo 
from  Aliens ,  Away  with  ye. 

In  this  a  Chace  differs  from  a  Foreft,  that  the 
Chaoi  hath  no  peculiar  Laws,  but  Offenders  in  it 
are  tried  by  the  Common  Law.  It  is  no  other 
than  a  Park,  but  that  it  is  not  fenced  in. 

A  Foreft  comprehends  both  Chace  and  Y/arren, 
and  Offenders  againft  the  Game  of  either  within 
the  Foreft,  are  punifhable  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Foreft  only. 
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IIS  County  is  agreed  to  be  a  Part 
of  the  Iceni  of  th e  Romans-  Theie 
Iceni  are  by  Ptolomy  call’d  Siment ,  as 
it  is  concluded,  becaufe  the  Simcni 
are  mention’d  by  no  other  Author, 
and  the  Iceni  are  by  him  left  out. 
And  farther,  Venta  being  by  Ptolomy  efteem’d  the 
chief  City  of  the  Simeni ,  and  Venta  being  gene¬ 
rally  join’d  with  Iccnorum ,  there’s  no  room  to  que- 
ftion  whether  he  meant  the  Iceni.  Thefe  were  a 
Part  of  the  Britmnia  Secunda.  They  are  laid  to 
have  inhabited  Suffolk ,  Norfolk ,  Cambridge  (hire , 
and  Huntingdonffjire.  The  two  firft  of  thefe 
Counties  are  entirely  allotted  to  them  j  but  as  to 
the  whole  of  the  other  two,  it’s  more,  I  believe, 
than  any  Man  can  make  out.  It  is  generally  al- 
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low’d,  that  all  the  Eaft- Angles  polfeffed  had  be- 
long’d  to  the  Iccni  •  but  ’tis  hard  to  think,  a  Bri- 
tijh  Divifion,  broken  through  by  the  Romans ,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Saxons ,  could  prelerve  its  an- 
tient  Limits,  except  where  the  Sea,  or  inacceffible 
Bogs,  or  Mountains,  fecur’d  it. 

The  Derivation  of  the  Name  from  Iken  or  Ichen , 
a  Rib,  Horn,  or  Promontory  of  that  Shape,  feems 
the  moft  natural ;  and  therefore  I  fhall  not  repeat 
what  hath  been  laid  upon  Jciani ,  and  only  infiance 
in  the  Name  of  Cantium ,  whole  Origin  i>s  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Land  towards  the  Sea.  The  modern 
Name  is  but  a  Diftindtion  from  the  neighbouring 
North  folk,  in  refpedt  to  whom  thefe  are  South  folk. 
Folk  feems  to  have  a  Relation  to  the  particular 
Tenure  of  their  Lands.  Somner  upon  Gavelkind 
makes  the  Saxon  Tenures  but  of  two  Kinds,  Bock- 
land  and  Folkland  •  the  other  that  are  mention’d 
being  reducible  to  one  of  thefe.  Beckland ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lambert)  was  hereditary  and  free,  fuch 
as  the  Nobility  polfels’d  •  fuch  as  was  held  and 
convey’d  by  Writings,  and  a  Turf  of  the  Land 
for  Livery.  It*  was  forn  crimes  call’d  Ferra  Tefta - 
mentalis ,  and  Hctr  edit  aria ,  not  alienable  but  with 
the  King’s  Content,  and  forfeitable  "to  the  King 
if  the  Owner  had  deferred  his  Lord,  either  in 
Land  or  Sea  Fight.  The  Writing  by  which  thefe 
Eftates  pahed,  is  by  Spelrnan  call’d  Like  Hi  Ferra- 
xuiri)  Felligraphia ,  Ferra  ex  fcripto.  The  other, 
of  Folkland ,  was  the  mi  of  the  lower  Sort 


of  People,  Clowns, 


Colons)  Villagers, 


Villains,  who  paid  either  Rent  for  them,  or  Ser¬ 
vices  ,  fuch  as  tilling  the  Lord’s  Ground,  cutting 
his  Grafs  and  Corn,  and  bringing  it  home  for  him. 
The  Ploughmen  and  Labourers  are  (till  call’d  the 
Folk)  who  went  undent!  y  by  the  Name  of  Ceorl 
or  Churl. 
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It’s  probable,  in  the  Time  of  the  Eaft- Angles ^ 
the  Lands  of  thefe  Counties  were  generally  let  to 
farm,  and  but  few  in  the  Occupation  of  the 
Owners  ;  at  leaft  that  there  was  a  greater  Number 
of  Villains,  Bordars,  Cotars,  and  thofe  that  held 
Land  upon  bafe  Tenure,  than  in  other  Parts,  pofe 
feis’d  by  the  E aft- Angles.  There  are  yet  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  and  Suffolk  abundance  of  Copyholders. 

The  North  and  South  Boundaries  of  Suffolk 
are  Rivers  ;  on  the  North  the  Leffer  Oufte  and  the 
iVaveney 5  parting  it  from  Norfolk ;  on  the  South 
the  Stour ,  dividing  it  from  Effex ;  on  the  Weft 
and  South-weft  the  German  Ocean  *  on  the  Eaft 
Cambridge/hire. 

The  two  Ko?nan  Stations  of  this  County  are  on 
the  Weftern  Side  of  it,  upon  the  Ermine  Street. 
The  Courfe  of  the  Ermine  hath  been  (upon  Effex ) 
carry’d  on  from  London  to  Caftle-Comps  in  Cam- 
bridgejhire ,  I  prefume  for  the  prefen tyCamulodu- 
mm.  As  it  points  forward  to  Norfolk ,  Ad  Anfam 
is  the  firft  Stage,  fix  Miles  off  $  and  Combretomum 
the  next,  at  the  Diftance  of  fifteen.  Thefe  I 
humbly  propofe  to  fhew  at  cfallow-lVratting  near 
i Thurlow 5  and  Icklingham  near  Mildenbal.  And 
this  may  be  done  with  the  leis  Offence,  becaufe  I 
don’t  find  any  two  of  our  Antiquaries  agreeing 
upon  the  Matter.  Mr.  Camden  and  Burton  are  in¬ 
deed  lb  far  of  a  Mind,  as  to  place  it  lomewhere 
near  Coggejhal  in  Effex  ;  but  neither  has  deter¬ 
min’d  the  Place,  which  was  eafy  to  have  found  if 
it  had  been  thereabouts.  They  fhould  have  look’d 
for  it  four  Miles  from  Coggefhal  to  the  South,  if 
they  were  convinc’d  Camulodunum  was  Maldon. 
And  fo  doubtleis  they  did,  and  could  find  neither 
Remains  nor  Situation.  What  had  they  then  to 
do  but  to  look  for  Camulodunum  lomewhere  elfe  ? 
But  to  be  doubtful  of  that  which  Etymology  only 
had  made  them  confident  of,  and  which  they  muft 

break 
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break  with  the  Itinerary  to  defend  ?  They  feem 
indeed  (to  ufe  a  new  Word)  too  much  attach’d  to 
Sound,  having  not  the  Argument  of  Remains 
the  Fortification  of  the  •  Camp,  which  they 
might  have  feen  if  they  had  look’d  for  it  Dr. 
Gale  would  call  it  Ad  Panfam ,  from  the  Stream 
that  riles  about  Barklow ,  and  running  through 
Cambridge fh ire  by  Linton  and  Bourn-Bridge  •  then 
it  goes  through  Palms  ford ,  pronounc’d  indeed 
Pansford ,  and  hath  the  Name  of  Black- fVater  be¬ 
fore  it  falls  into  the  Cam  at  She Iford.  At  the  Head 
of  this  he  would  place  Ad  Anfam. 

The  new  Camden  finds  it  at  IVitham  in  Efferf, 
upon  Suppofition  that  the  Romans  mull  have  had 
a  Settlement  there,  becaule  the  Saxon  Edward 
built  a  Caftle  upon  ir  ;  it  being  a  common  Practice 
of  that  Nation  to  follow  the  Roman  Judgment, 
and  take  their  Camps.  The  Caftle  and  the  ruin¬ 
ous  Camp  feem  to  have  been  employ’d  againft 
the  Danifh  Depredations,  by  which  this  Country 
for  a  long  Time  fuffer’d.  Domitians  Coin  at  Fau- 
burn  may  prove  the  Foundation  of  that  Houle  to 
have  been  laid  in  Domitians  Time,  better  than 
that  IVitham  is  Ad  Anfam. 

Mr.  Baxter  takes  a  Leap  to  cEhaxted ,  and  alters 
the  fix  Miles  of  the  Itinerary  to  fixteen  :  He  had 
as  much  Authority  to  have  made  them  twenty, 
and  that  would  hardly  have  ferved  his  Purpofe. 
He  finds  in  Ravennas  Axium  for  a  River.  This 
he  defires  may  be  underftood  the  Chelmer  •  then 
finds  in  Ehe  Axted ,  L'haxted .  He  claims  a  great 
Latitude  for  Etymology  ;  that  Exa ,  Ixa,  Oxa 5 
Affa ,  lffa,  or  Jfca^  have  all  the  fame  Meaning, 
Aquae  VraSlus  :  when  at  laft  Cfhacfted  may  be  no 
more  than  the  ST hatch3 d-Houfe ;  tfbace  in  Saxon 
fignifving  Thatch. 

Camden ,  in  the  new  Tranflation,  fahh,  c  Six 
15  Miles  from  Camulodunum  Antoninus  fixeth  the 
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other,  if  the  Iceni,  who  are  fuppos’d  to  have 
named  it,  call’d  it  fo  ;  unleis  we  will  have  it,  by 
Pre-eminence,  be  call’d  the  chief  Town  of  the 
Iceni.  It  is,  without  Queftion,  a  Saxon  Name  j 
and  we  don’t  find  That  People  enquiring  after  a 
Britijh  Original,  but  when  the  Roman  Name  is 
dropt,  fixing  one  of  their  own  on  fome  Occafion 
we  are  often  Strangers  to. 

The  City  feems  at  lead:  to  have  been  half  a 
Mile  long,  extended  at  a  fmall  Diftance  from  the 
River.  On  the  Weft  of  all  the  Ruins  is  the  Camp, 
a  Square  feeming  to  contain  about  twenty* five 
Acres.  The  Vallum  is  on  all  Sides  vifible,  but 
where  the  moory  Ground  hath  brought  it  to  De¬ 
cay.  The  Ford  to  it  I  take  to  be  at  the  Eaftern 
Part  of  the  City.  The  Road  from  Ad  An jam, 
half  a  Mile  before  it  comes  to  the  Ford,  cuts  a 
high  Bank,  which  looks  like  fome  old  Britijh  Mete 
for  the  Bivifton  of  the  Country.  ’Tis  fuch  as  the 
DeviV s-Ditch  on  New-Market  Heath,  and  perhaps 
anfwers  to  it  ;  for  the  Fojje  is  on  the  South  Side  of 
the  Vallum ,  as  at  the  other.  Here  indeed  is  a 
Fojje  on  both  Sides,  but  not  for  the  whole  Length. 
This  Work  is  continu’d  for  half  a  Mile  here¬ 
abouts  $  the  reft  may  have  been  demolifh’d  when 
both  Sides  of  it  were  under  the  fame  Government. 
There  is  a  Field  called  Kent- Fie  Id,  corrupted  from 
Camp-Field  ;  another,  Rompit-Field .  Coins  are 
found  here  in  as  great  abundance  as  any  where  in 
England ;  chiefly  of  the  lowei;  Emperors  Antoni¬ 
nus ,  Fetricus ,  Commodus ,  They  are  moft 

frequent  in  a  plough’d  Field,  half  a  Mile  from 
the  Town  North- Weft.  Some  are  found  in  the 
Moors  when  they  dig  to  fence  or  drain  them  ^ 
which  is  a  fubftantial  Proof  they  were  not  h;d  by 
the  Romans  to  fhew  they  had  been  Mafters  here, 
for  it  was  Ten  thoufand  to  one  they  fhould  never 
fee  the  Light. 

About 
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About  three  Years  ago  a  Leaden  Ciftern  was 
found  here  by  a  Ploughman,  the  Share  linking 
againft  the  Edge  of  it.  The  Treafure  it  had  con¬ 
ceal’d  was  gone.  The  Ciftern  is  in  being  j  it  con¬ 
tains  about  fixteen  Gallons,  perforated  on  each 
Side  for  Rings  to  lift  it  by.  There  is  ornamental 
Work  on  the  Outfide  of  it,  imitating  Hoops  of 
Iron,  but  call  with  the  Thing  it  lelf.  On  one 
Side  is  a  Mark  A5  perhaps  intending  the  Meafure 
or  the  Ufe  of  it. 

WAeft  of  the  Camp,  between  it  and  Barton  > 
Mills,  upon  the  W arren  Hill,  are  three  large 
Bar  gw  with  a  FoJJe  about  each.  One  hath 
been  cut  through  half  way  from  the  Top,  as  if 
it  were  done  with  a  Saw,  and  from  the  Outfide  to 
the  Middle,  and  the  Piece  is  wanting.  Whether 
it  was  carry  5d  off  to  manure  feme  Land,  or  was 
made  for  feme  Purpofe  in  that  Form,  nothing  apr 
pears.  In  the  Chancel  of  th^  Church  is  a  Pave¬ 
ment  of  Bricks,  in  Shape  of  a  large  Graveftone, 
of  different  Form,  many  of  them  Semicircular, 
which  are  placed  againft  one  another  to  make  a 
.Circle,  and  the  Middle  is  fill’d  up  with  another. 
The  Pavement  within  the  Rails  is  all  of  the  lame 
Kind.  Thefe  probably  were  prefer v’d  by  fome 
curious  Perfon  out  of  the  Ruins  of  the  City. 

Going  Northward  from  the  Town,  towards 
'fhetford ,  we  afeend  a  Hill.  At  a  Mile’s  End  is 
a  Barow ;  at  another* Mile  a  Concave,  a  fort  of 
Reverie  of  a  Barow.  The  Line  carries  us  to  a 
Ford  at  the  Eaftern  Part  of  f  bet  ford ,  where  the 
Market  is  kept,  half  a  Mile  above  the  prelent 
Bridge,  to  which  another  broad  and  ftraight  Road 
anfwers,  leading  by  Sitomagum  to  Vent  a  Ice- 
norum. 

Let  us* fee  what  others  make  of  Combretonkm. 
Camden  places  it  at  Bretenham ,  at  the  Head  of 
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the  little  River  Breton ,  which  runs  by  Hadley 9 
into  the  Stour.  He  urges  the  Affinity  and  Signifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Name.  The  firfh  founds  well,  if  we 
are  to  look  for  Roman  Sound  in  Saxon  Names. 
The  Meaning  he  finds  to  be  a  Valley  upon  the 
Breton .  To  this  the  Annotations  have  added  no¬ 
thing.  The  lame  Author  obferves,  the  Fcutinge- 
rian  Tables  call  it  Convetronum ,  and  Ad  Covecin. 
Rut  what  is  become  of  our  Diflance  from  Ad 
Anfam  to  it  ?  If  we  reckon  from  Coggefhal ,  and 
go  either  by  Neyland  or  Sudbury ,  we  fhall  want,  I 
fear,  nine  or  ten  Miles. 

Dr.  Gale ,  tho9  he  likes  the  Name,  is  offended 
at  the  Want  of  Miles,  having  but  fix  from  it  to 
Wulpit)  which  he  makes  his  Sitomagus. 

Mr.  Baxter  faith,  in  Vojjius  his  Copy  5tis  Com - 
■pretonium.  Be  it  what  it  will,  he  is,  it  feems,  for 
erafing  it,  that  is,  making  it  the  fame  as  Cambori- 
tutn  y  which  I  fhall  not  flay  to  difprove,  fince  his 
Opinion  is  fingle,  and  fince  his  Realon  is  the  fame 
Britijh  Meaning  of  both  •  which  is  not  enough  to 
expunge  a  Station  of  the  Itinerary. 

Suffolk  feems  entitled  to  one  Roman  Monument 
more,  that  is,  Othona ;  where,  according  to  the 
Not  it  i  a  Imperii ,  the  Pnepofitus  numeri  Fortenfium 
was  polled  under  the  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici. 
This,  as  the  Cinque  Ports  on  the  Shore  of  Kent 
and  Suffix^,  was  to  guard  the  Coafl  againfl  Saxon 
Piracies,  and  perhaps  for  a  Phams ,  as  Dover ,  one 
of  them.  It  hath  been  judg’d,  by  Mr.  Camden 
and  others,  to  be  at  a  loft  Town  in  Dengy  Hun¬ 
dred,  near  St.  Peter  s  on  the  Wall ,  becaufe  Bede 
mentions  Ceada's  baptizing  at  Itbancefter  near 
Maldon.  Here  might  be  a  City,  but  we  have  no¬ 
thing  but  changing  Othona  to  Ithana  for  it. 

I  would  look  for  Othona  upon  the*  Coafl  of 
Suffolk^  becaufe  it  lies  expos’d  to  the  Saxon  Shore, 
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and  becaufe  we  find  other  Garrifons  of  the  lame 
kind  farther  upon  the  Coaft  of  Norfolk.  Having 
no  Light  to  it  from  the  Itinerary,  one  might  fup- 
pofe  Landguard  Fort,  Alborough ,  Littleborough „ 
or  Layftoff,  the  Place.  My  Vote  is  fox  Alborough 
or  Layftofff  becaufe  of  the  proper  Situation  for 
Light-Houfes ;  and  I  chufe  Alborough ,  from  its 
Sami  Signification  of  an  old  Town  or  City. 

N  B.  Antoninus5  j  Itinerary  is  in  the  Firft 
Part. 


The  ENT)  of  the  Second  Part. 
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WHEREIN 

The  Defe&s  of  C  a  m  d  e  n  are  fupplied,  and  the 
Errors  of  his  Followers  remarked  : 

The  Opinions  of  our  Antiquaries  are 
compared : 

The  Roman  Military  Ways  traced; 

And,  The  Stations  fettled  according  to  the 
Itinerary,  without  altering  the  Figures. 
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PART  III. 

Comprehending  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Huntingdonshire. 
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NORFOLK , 


CCORDING  to  the  Roman  Di- 
vifion  of  the  Ifland,  was  a  Part  of 
the  Iceni  ^  fometimes  corruptly  writ¬ 
ten  Siment.  In  the  Saxon  Divifion 
it  is  made  a  Part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Eaft  Angles .  It  is  called  Siment 
by  Ptolomy  only,  who  moil  certainly  means  the 
fame  Country  by  it,  as  other  Authors  by  Iceni. 
This  appears  from  the  Situation  he  has  afcribed 
to  it  after  the  Cattieuchlani ,  and  having  the  Trino ~ 
ban^es  on  the  Eaft,  towards  the  Mftuary  of  the 
fthames :  And  fuch  is  the  Situation  of  the  four 
Counties  thought  to  be  comprehended  under 
Iceni . 
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Cxfar  mentions  the  Cenmagni  as  furrendering  to 
him  after  the  Example  of  the  Tt rinobantes.  This  was 
probably  a  Name  the  Country  was  as  well  known 
by  to  the  Romans ,  as  the  other,  becaufe  Raven- 
nas  for  the  chief  City  (  as  Ptolomy  calls  it  )  hath 
Venta  Cenomum ,  and  the  Vatican  Edition,  Vent  a 
Ice  norum ,  the  fame  that  we  find  it  in  the  Itine¬ 
rary.  .  t 

Mr.  Baxter  moft  fagacloufly  reconciles  Ptolomy  s 

writing  with  tfacitus,  the  Itinerary ,  and  other  Au¬ 
thors  that  have  Icent,  He  makes  the  Error  from 
to  Cl{jcVoi.  The  Dipthong  o,  might,  by  a 
Eight  Miftake,  be  changed  to  C/.  s  hath  been 
frequently  written  C :  And  our  prefent  Pronun¬ 
ciation  of  C,  is  the  fame  as  if  it  had  been  S,  in 
many  In  fiances. 

But  then  we  muft  make  the  p  to  have  got  into 
the  Place  of  a,  which  is  an  Alteration  often  hap¬ 
pening  from  the  ill  Hand  of  one  Tranfcriber,  or 
Want  of  Skill  in  another.  It's  true,  the  loweft 
Dafii  of  the  *  being  faintly  exprefled,  the  remain¬ 
ing  Part  of  the  Letter  looks  fomething  like  p  5  and 
fo  we  may  account  for  the  Change. 

That  Iceni  feems  to  be  the  Bntijh  Ichen ,  mean¬ 
ing  a  Rib,  or  Horn,  latinized,  I  have  already 
hinted  ;  and  that  the  Country  was  by  the  Britons 
probably  named  from  thrufting  itfelf  into  the  Sea, 
as  Cornwall ,  or  Cornwales ,  from  the  fame.  The 
great  Spelman  would  derive  it  from  Ichen,  if  he 
could  find  the  Britons  ever  called  the  River  Ife  by 
that  Name.  There  are  fo  many  Examples  of 
Countries  and  Towns  taking  Names  from  Rivers, 
that  he  was  inclin’d  to  make  this  do  fo. 

Mr.  Camden ,  defirous  to  reconcile  Cat  far  s  Name, 
Cenmagni ,  with  the  reft,  comes  to  the  Divifion 
-  of  the  Word,  apd  mentions  a  Manulcript  that 
hath  it  Cent  Agni ,  and,  if  Divifion  be  allowable, 
would  rather  have  it  Cent  Regnl.  This  is  much 

laboured^ 
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laboured,  and  the  Kegni  would  leave  as  much 
Difficulty  as  there  was  before. 

None  of  thefe  Interpretations  are  fo  clear,  but, 
■without  Violence  to  thefe  great  Men,  there  is  fair 
Room  for  Conjedhire  ftill.  I  would  read  it  Cent- 
magnt ,  and  fuppofe  the  Name  given  by  Cxfar, 
to  have  been  Iceni  magnt ,  making  two  diftindfc 
Words.  Farther,  that  this  was  written  down  after 
one  that  read  or  didtated,  and  that  feveral  proper 
Names  of  People  following  one  another  in  the 
Nominative  Plural,  that  which  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  ending  in  /,  the  I  at  the  Beginning  of  this 
happen’d  to  be  dropt. 

For  the  Adjedtive  magnt,  it  is  probable  there 
were  other  Parts  of  the  Iiiand  called  Icben  from 
their  Form,  as  well  as  this,  and  that  this  is  by 
Way  of  Diftiri&ion  from  them.  Britain  being 
divided  into  feveral  Parts  whilft  it  was  in  the 
Hands  of  feveral  Reguli ,  they  might  call  a  Part 
of  their  Country  by  the  fame  Name  as  another 
did  without  Confufion.  In  that  State  the  chief 
Stream  of  a  Kingdom  was  called  The  River  by 
Way  of  Eminence,  which  is  the  Reafon  we  find 
fo  many  Avons,  Oufes ,  Thames,  or  Names  found¬ 
ing  almoft  the  fame. 

There  might  be  fuch  a  People  as  the  Iceni  parvr, 
which  had  their  Name  foon  altered,  after  they 
were  reduced  to  a  Roman  Province,  for  better 
diflinguifhing  it  from  the  Magni. 

There  are  not  wanting  great  Names  to  aflert 
Iceni  in  IVarwickjbire ;  others  have  done  it  in  Lin - 
colnjhirs ,  fome  in  Hampjbire ,  whether  upon  good 
Grounds,  I  fhall  not  determine,  the  Probability 
of  the  Name  having  been  fomewhere  from  the 
Thing  it  exprefles,  is  enough  for  my  Purpofe. 

The  modern  Name,  Norfolk ,  is,  without  Que- 
ftion,  by  Way  of  Diftindtion  from  its  Neighbour 
Suffolk,  from  Suthfolk.  The  Addition  of  Folk 
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feems  to  have  fome  Relation  to  Folkland ,  in  Op* 
pofition  to  Rockland,,  exprefling  the  bale  Tenure 
of  great  Part  of  the  Lands  there.  Of  this  enough 
has  been  faid  in  our  fecond  Part  upon  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Camden  hath  a  Piece  of  natural  Riflory  of 
this  County,  that  it  is  a  Nurfery  of  Attorneys,  and 
that  the  Country  People  have  a  great  Genius  to 
that  Sort  of  Polemical  Learning.  From  Varro  he 
obferves,  that  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil  may  he  col- 
letted  from  the  bright  clear  Complexion  of  the  Inha - 
hit  ants ,  not  to  mention  their  Sharpnefs  of  Wit ,  and 
fmgular  Capacity  in  the  Study  of  our  Common  Law. 

By  Goodnefs  of  Soil,  both  Varro  and(  himfelf 
mnft  mean  healthful,  he  could  not  otherwife  have 
fmgled  out  Norfolk  for  what  the  prefent  Age  calls 
good.  The  wholfome  Air  may  naturally  produce 
a  Sharpnefs  of  Wit ;  but  Henry  the  Vlth’s  Ad: 
againft  the  Exercife  of  it,  reflraining  the  Number 
of  Attorneys,  hath  given  it  another  Turn. 

Nature  feems  to  have  defigned  this  Country  for 
Health  and  rural  Diverfions,  as  much  as  any  in 
the  Ifland :  And  tho3  it  produceth  not  Crops  equal 
to  a  better  Staple,  it  hath  the  Advantage  of  Na¬ 
vigation  in  lieu  of  it.  The  Lands,  by  new  Im¬ 
provements  of  town  Grafs  and  Turneps,  have 
cleared  up  the  Complexion  of  the  Husbandman ; 
and  the  vaft  Numbers  of  Sheep  educated  here  at 
a  fmall  Expence,  efpecially  fince  they  have  a 
Winter  Feed  of  Turneps  for  them,  flock  the 
Counties  quite  to  London ,  and  bring  in  a  good 
Profit.  It  is  Verve  cum  Patna ,  but  not  craffo  fub 
acre.  The  Reafon  of  the  free  Growth  of  the 
Law  here,  mufl  have  been  the  Plenty  of  Copy- 
holders,  and  the  Chance  to  come  in  for  Court¬ 
keeping,  as  the  Plenty  of  Hares  here,  produces 
Plenty  of  Greyhounds.  The  Beauty  and  Inno¬ 
cence  of  thefe  Plains,  is  exceeded  by  none.  The 
fine  Turf  and  Galaxy  of  Flocks,  would  have  af¬ 
forded 
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forded  a  literal  Tranflation  of  Cent  agni,  if  it 
could  ftand  the  Inquifition  of  the  Criticks,  Nor* 
folk  Lambs.  When  this  Army  of  Attorneys  was 
disbanded,  they  were  from  fourfcore,  which  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk  had  in  Pay,  reduced  by  the  A<5fc 
to  fourteen,  fix  for  Norfolk ,  two  for  Norwich ,  and 
fix  for  Suffolk. 

In  Figure  this  County  comes  the  neareft  to  an 
Oval.  From  Lynn  to  Yarmouth ,  which  makes 
about  half  its  Circuit,  3tis  bounded  by  the  Sea, 
which  wafhes  it  on  the  North-Eaft,  North,  and 
Northweft  Sides.  It  hath  Cambridgefoire  on 
the  South- Weft,  on  the  South  Suffolk ,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  leffer  Oufe ,  and  the 
Waveney.  :  : 

The  Ermineftreet ,  which  I  have  followed  from 
the  Coaft  of  Suffexr  here  hath  its  Period  at  the 
Sea.  It  hath  been  traced  thro3  Suffer  Surrey , 
Middlefex ,  Effex ,  and  Suffolk ,  to  the  Borders  of 
Norfolk ,  nothing  being  omitted  but  one  Station 
in  Cambridgejhire ,  which  muft  of  neceflity  be  done 
’till  we  come  at  that  County,  and  there  it  will 
be  placed  as  it  ftands  between  Effex  and  Suffolk , 
and  the  whole  Line  of  the  Street  recapitulated. 

From  Icklingharn ,  in  Suffolk ,  Combretonittm ,  our 
next  Station  is  Sitomagum ,  to  be  looked  for  in 
Norfolk.  From  the  dired  Courfe  of  the  Ermine 9 
all  the  Way  from  Suffex ,  we  purfue  our  Way  to 
the  Sea.  And  in  that  dired:  Courie  we  are  to 
find  Sitomagum  at  twenty- two  Miles  from  Corfthre~ 
tonium.  '■  \ 

The  Place,  if  we  have  regard  to  Remains, 
will  be  Bokenham ,  New  Bokenham  adjoining  to 
the  Old.  From  Icklingharn  hither,  is  a  fair  plain 
Way  pointing  to  the  Eaft  of  the  prefent  Bridge 
that  leads  to  Norwich.  There  hath  been  a  Ford, 
above  which  Y bet  ford ' Market  is  kept;  and  from 
thence  a  Way  leads  by  the  great  Banff  Work, 
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by  lome  termed  the  Caftle,  to  Larlingford ,  cor¬ 
rupted,  they  tell  us,  from  Harlingford.  Thence, 
in  a  ftrait  Line,  within  a  Mile  of  Bokenham ,  where 
it  is  loft.  There  is  between  it  and  Bokenham ,  a 
Moor,  in  Winter  hardly  paflable,  and  in  Summer 
not  capable  of  a  Military  Way.  Beyond  this  is 
Bokenham ,  our  Station. 

If  we  truft  to  this  Way,  we  have  two  Miles 
left  than  the  Itinerary  gives,  which  makes  twenty- 
two  from  Icklingham ,  whereas  this  is  computed 
but  at  twenty.  This  therefore  is  firft  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  before  we  come  to  our  Evidence  for 
the  Station. 

We  frequently  find  a  Military  Way  drawn  a 
little  round  a  Hill,  to  favour  the  Paffage  up  and 
down.  By  this  the  Direction  is,  in  fome  Degree, 
fpoiled,  but  the  Convenience,  which  is  preferable, 
kept  up.  On  the  lame  Account  I  take  the  Li¬ 
berty  to  fuppole,  the  Way  was  not  carried  on 
thro5  2*hetford,  and  Larlingford ,  and  the  Moor 
near  Banham ,  from  the  Difficulties  that  might 
arife  in  fording  at  both  Places  in  a  Flood,  and  the 
Expence  of  making  a  Caufeway  thro5  the  Moor, 
which  thus  might  be  avoided  ^  and  which,  if  it 
were  made,  would  have  funk  thro5  lo  Ipungy  a 
Foundation.  I  would  therefore  look  for  the  Way 
from  Icklingham ,  by  Eufton  in  Suffolk  ;  thence  by 
Herling  in  Norfolk ,  thro5  Banham  to  Bokenham  : 
And  thus  are  the  twenty-two  Miles  made  out. 

Is  it  not  more  agreeable  to  Roman  Prudence,  to 
make  this  fmall  Diverticulum  for  the  following 
Advantages  ?  Firft,  That  the  Little  Oufe  is  to  be 
forded  about  Eufton ,  before  it  is  encreafed  by  the 
E’het  from  Suffolk ,  which  Ehet  is  here  palfed  by 
itfelf,  whereas  at  E bet ford  they  would  have  had 
the  Addition  of  this  Ehet ,  and  the  Addition  of 
the  Stream  that  comes  by  Hockham  to  Lav  liug- 
ford ,  which  they  miffed  entirely,  by  taking  the 

Road 
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Road  to  Herling.  For  that  River,  after  its 
North-Eaft  Courfe  to  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Herling ,  having  received  the  Quiddenham  Brook 9 
turns  about,  and  runs  South- Weft  to  tfhetford- 
In  this  Way  there  is  no  Water  to  be  patted  from 
Icklingham  to  Bckenham ,  but  the  fingle  Lhet^  and 
fingie  Oufe ,  and  that  from  ghiiddenham  Mere. 

Before  I  give  my  Proofs,  I  will  examine  the 
Antagonift  Schemes.  Camden ,  without  Hefita- 
tion,  pronounceth  Sthetford  the  Place,  fometimes 
written  by  the  Saxons  Stbeotford,  and  fometimes 
f Theodford .  He  mentions  a  various  Copy  of  Simo- 
magus^  another  of  Simonagus.  Some  interpret 
i tbeotford ,  a  Ford  of  the  People,  or  a  publick 
Ford.  In  this  there  is  no  great  matter.  If  we 
fuppofe  it  the  Ford  of  the  St. 'het ;  for  whatever 
Reafon  that  Stream  was  named,  5tis  not  latisfying, 
becaufe  the  <thet  is  taken  into  the  Oufe  before  it 
comes  to  Sfbetford ,  and  the  Name,  one  would 
think,  therefore  abforbed  by  the  Oufe ,  a  more 
confiderable  Stream.  Naturally  it  would  have 
been  called  Oufe  ford ,  which  being  the  lame  as 
Oxford ,  perhaps  the  abforbed  River  gave  Name 
to  prevent  Confufion,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  fuffi- 
ciently  from  Oxford.  Camden  farther  looks  for 
Roman  Remains  in  the  Name,  and  is  willing  to 
believe  the  Saxons  changed  Sit  to  ihet^  as  not 
very  different. 

The  new  Camden  firft  giving  in  the  Margin 
JVulpt  for  Sitomagus ,  taken,  I  prefume  from  Dr. 
Gale,  purfues  that  Hint  no  farther,  but  finds  a 
Relation  to  Iceni  in  this  Simomagus ,  elpecially  if 
Ptolomy’s  Way  of  writing  them  Simeni ,  have  any 
Weight.  That  it  hath  been  a  Place  confiderable 
in  the  Saxon  Times,  is  not  to  be  difputed.  In  the 
ConfeJJors  Time  were  reckoned  here,  according  to 
Camden ,  947  Burgeffes.  And  this  was  after  its 
being  deftroyed  by  Sueno  the  Bane ,  in  the  Reign 

of 
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of  Ethelred .  Herfafius ,  Lord  Chancellor,  andt 
Biftiop  of  Ehnham ,  removed  the  Epifcopal  See 
hither,  who  govern'd  this  Church  forne  time  be* 
tween  the  Year  1048  and  1088.  Afterwards  its 
repaired  Grandeur  funk  again,  upon  the  See  being 
removed  to  Norwich  by  Herhertus  Lozingay ,  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  was  Bifhop  from  1088  to  1120. 

Yet  I  find  no  Pretence  here  to  Roman  Antiqui¬ 
ties.  What  Sir  &  homos  Brown  mentions  of  Coins 
being  found  here,  is  not  fufficient,  if  the  Account 
given  of  the  hiding  them  in  our  firft  Part  of  Kent , 
Stijjex,  and  Surrey ,  be  allowed.  They  might  be 
laid  up  there  by  the  Britons ,  whole  current  Mo¬ 
ney  they  were  when  the  Bitts  and  Saxons  came  in 
upon  them. .  Or  they  might  be  Collections  from 
the  neighbouring  tcklingbam ,  which  affords  fuch 
abundance,  and  preferved  as  Rarities,  when  the 
Town  was  facked  by  the  Danes. 

The  Caftle  here,  as  it’s  called,  ieems  to  have 
been  a  Work  of  the  Danes ,  and  made  for  Shew, 
rather  than  Defence.  Its  Frefhnefs  will  hardly 
admit  of  elder  Date  than  the  Danijh  Ravages  here* 
There  is  a  vaft  Keep,  adjoining  to  which,  as 
Wings,  are  two  exceeding  high  Ramparts,  that 
leem  to  be  for  Strength,  and  for  long  Barrows 
both.  Without  thefe  is  a  lower  Rampart,  and 
the  double  Ditch  may  yet  be  traced  round.  There 
is  not  one  Stone  about  the  Keep,  nor  any  broken 
Ground  from  whence  we  can  fuppof*  any  taken, 
bur  the  Whole  entire  and  uniform.  And  if  it  had 
been  defign'd  for  Defence,  the  Area  muft  have 
been  larger :  For  within  the  Entrenchments  there 
is  not  Room  to  contain  a  Garrifon  to  defend  it  ^ 
but  juft  enough  for  the  fighting  Men,  without  a 
Place  for  Lodging,  Refrefhment,  or  Provifions, 
when  they  are  off  of  Duty. 

Looking  from  the  Keep  between  the  Wings,  it 
makes  a  magnificent  Appearance,  and  hath  a 
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View  over  the  fiat.  Country  towards  Dis.  If  we 
can- imagine  it  Roman,  we  may  as  well  carry  it  a 
little  higher,  and  fuppole  it  to  be  for  Ju¬ 

dicature,  or  a  Convention  of  the  chief  Men  of  the 
State,  or  for  both  ;  or,  perhaps,  for  Sacrifice. 

As,  to  the  Name . of  1 bet  far  dy  confidering  it  was 
given  by  the  Saxons,  and  that,  in  all  ProbabTty, 
it  was  the  Royal  Seat  of  the  Kings  of  the  Eaft 
Angles ,  the  fairefi:  Etymology  will  be  The  Royal, 
or  Frincely  Ford,  the  Ford  at  the  King’s  Refi- 
dence:  For  fuch  will  the  Saxon  Word  Fheoden 
fignify  in  fcveral  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  Lord, 
Ruler*  and  King.  From Vheodenford,  thus  I  ima¬ 
gine  it  contracted  to  i Theodford ,  without'  Relation 
to  the  River  Fhet,  unlefs  it  may  be  allowed,  the 
little  River  thet  took  its  Name  from  the  City  to 
which  it  runs. 

The  judicious  Dr.  (Sale,  who  makes IVulpit,  in 
Suffolk,  Sitomagus,  finds  there  large  and  deep 
Ditches  like  Romm-  W orks.  He  derives . the  Name 
from  a  Den  of  Wolves,  in  Brit  iff,  Cldwm,  and 
for  that  Pgrpofe  choofes  the  Editions  of  Antonine , 
which,  inftead  of  Sitomagc ,  have  Situmago.  This 
IVulpit  hath  the  Appearance  of  a  fortified  Place, 
and  might  be  a  Place  of  Arms  of  feme  that  made 
a  Defcent  from  the  Continent  hither,  and  treated 
the  Inhabitants  with  Fire  and  Sword.  That  it  is 
by  Way  of  Figure  thefe  Works  of  Men  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  Bealls,  is  plain,  as  Lucanthropia  of  the 
Antients,  from  Man’s  Imitation  of  a  Savage  Na- 
ture.  . 

But  to  go  to  IVulpit,  is  out  of  the  Line  of  the 
Ermineftreet,  as  we  have  traced  it :  And  the 
Dean’s  own  Confefiion,  that  it  lies  from  Breton - 
hum,  his  Cambretonium,  but  five  Miles,,  whereas  it 
mould  lie  twenty-two,  faves  me  the  Trouble  -of 
faying  more  about  it,  except  that  it  lies  alfe  within 
five  Miles  of  St.  Edmonds  Bury,  his  Villa  Fauftini. 

The 
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The  Similitude  of  Sound  is  the  only  Thing  that 
could  incline  this  learned  Man  to  think  of  JBreten* 

bam  for  Cambretonium. 

Whdre-evdr  this  Cambretonium  flood,  the  Dean’s 
Etymology  is  the  faireft,  that  it  is  from  Cwm  iit 
Britifto,  a  Valley,  and  Breton  the  Name  of  a  Ri¬ 
ver.  He  is  inclined  to  fix  it  at  Bretenham ,  be- 
caufe  a  little  South  of  that  Village  is  the  Source  of 
one  of  thofe  Brooks  which,  joining,  run  by  Had- 
ley ,  and  fall  into  the  Stour  below  Neyland .  This, 
In  the  Maps,  below  Hadley ,  is  called  the  River 
Berton. 

If  Diftance  and  Remains  would  admit  Breten- 
bam  to  be  the  Vale  upon  the  Breton,  I  would 
raife  no  Objection  to  the  Scheme  *  but  fince  they 
do  not,  I  may  produce  the  very  fame  Evidence 
to  corroborate  my  Choice  of  Icklingham ,  which 
fhews  both  Diftance  and  Remains  :  And  that  is 
the  River  upon  which  it  ftands.  I  could  never 
hear  a  Name  for  it  $  but  the  Mill  upon  the  Paffage 
of  it  to  Norfolk ,  carrying  the  Name  of  Barton 
Mills ,  gives  us  as  good  a  Pretence  to  the  Evi¬ 
dence  of  Etymology*  This  may  have  been  anti- 
ently  Breton . 

Cambretonium  feems  to  be  the  Place  by  Raven - 
nas  meant  by  Duroviguto ,  in  the  King  of  France's 
Manufcript,  Durojugato.  Duro ,  from  Dour ,  the 
Britijh  of  Water,  agrees  well  enough  with  this 
Situation.  Here  Ravemias  feems  to  go  in  the 
Order  of  the  ninth  Journey  of  Antomne ,  which 
is  unufual  with  him.  One  may  generally  conclude 
him  reckoning  up  the  Cities  and  Camps  of  a 
Country,  as  they  lie  in  a  Map,  and  fometimes 
taking  a  Circuit  by  the  Sea  Coafts.  But  here 
he  keeps  to  the  Order  of  the  Itinerary ,  only 
calling  three  Places  by  a  different  Name,  perhaps 
the  more  antient  Name,  and  leaving  out  Canoniim 
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and  Durolitum ,  as  is  done  in  the  fifth  Journey 

of  Ante, nine. 

I  find  no  Attempt  to  remove  Sitomagus  from 
tfhetford^  where  Camden  had  placed  it,  Till  this  of 
the  Dean  of  Tork.  Air.  Baxter  hath,  indeed,  by 
a  plenary  Power  indulged  to  himfelf,  and  he  was 
a  great  Lover  of  Liberty,  altered  both  Place  and 
Name,  without  the  lead:  Regard  to  Remains, 
Diftance,  or  the  conftantly  received  Opinion  of 
our  Antiquaries,  none  of  which  ought  to  be 
broken  thro’  for  the  fake  of  Innovation  only.  It 
is  not  enough  to  fay.  This  fuits  his  Fancy  beft, 
but  he  fhould  offer  what  will  alfo  ftand  the  Left 
of  others,  before  he  demolifhes  what  hath  the 
Plea  of  Eftablifhment  r  What  is  a  Reafon  to  one 
Man,  is  a  Reafon  to  another.  When  they  differ 
upon  a  Point,  it  is  for  want  of  weighing  the  Evi¬ 
dence  each  Side  produces ;  for  want  of  throwing 
off  the  Biafs  of  Prejudice,  which  determines  them 
to  give  Judgment  before  they  have  heard  the 
Caufe.  A  Alan  of  Learning  hath,  of  all  others, 
the  leaf!:  Pretence  to  affert  without  Proof,  becaufe 
he  could  mod:  eafily  have  brought  it. 

This  fagacious  Author  hath  very  juftly  obferv’d, 
in  his  Dedication  to  his  Glojjary ,  that  a  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Britijh  Tongue  is  necedary  to  an  An¬ 
tiquary,  and  that,  for  want  of  it,  fbme  of  great 
Names  have  erred.  And  the  World  is  highly 
obliged  to  him  for  his  Work  that  furnifhes  the 
Unskilful  with  Helps  in  Etymology,  and  enables 
them  with  his  Glals,  to  fee  farther  than  they  can 
without :  But  when  Refpecft  to  Etymology  is  fet 
on  Horfeback,  and  Refpeft  to  Remains,  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  Diftance  muft  go  a  Foot,  Etymologifts 
mud:  be  put  in  mind  to  range  themfelves  in  their 
proper  Place,  which  is  the  lowed:.  There,  as  Ser¬ 
vants,  they  may  be  of  Ufe  to  the  Common  Wealth, 
but,  like  Fire  and  Water,  are  infupportable  Ma* 
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fters.  In  indifferent  Things,  the  more  Opinions 
the  better,  becaufe  they  may  ftart  Game  for  bet- 
-iter.  Heads  to  follow :  But  to  our  own  Children, 
no  ridiculous  Indulgence  is  to  be  fhewn.  An  Opi¬ 
nion  made  publick,  is  the  Property  of  Community, 
rand  no  farther,  to  be  defended,  than  Mankind  fee 
Reafon  for.  Let  them  nurfe  up  the  Infant,  and 
be  Judge  of  its  Merit. 

It  was  brave  in  Homer,  if  he  conceal’d  the  Place 
of  his  Birth  ’till  his  Works  made  the  World  think 
him  worth  the  claiming.  Let  /  , 

„  ..  jl\  ?  •  f  y  '•  t  4> 'i  t  f  *  t  f  v 

—  N  *  ’  i  A  i  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  .  t 

Seven  Wealthy  Towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 

T?hro  which  the  living  Homer  heggd  his  Bread. 

JEfpp,  at  Tunbridge. 

The  great  Roman  Genius,  pardon  the  Digreflion, 
remarks  upon  the  Philofbphers,  that  they  fet  their 
Names  to  thofe  very  Books  in  which  they  exprefs 
a  Contempt  of  Glory.  This  feems  to  be  a  Flight, 
rather  than  a  ferious  Cenfure.  He  would  not  have 
blamed  Men  for  making  that  Figure  in  the  World 
they  were  born  for  :  For  improving  Pofterity  in 
Pveligion,  Morality,  and  Learning :  For  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  Merit  of  their  InftruCiors,  and  the  Coun- 
*  tenance  of  the  States  under  which  they  flourifhed. 

The  Glory,  perhaps,  which  they  taught  Men 
to  defpife,  was  the  Glory  of  Arms,  the  Glory  of 
Conqueft,  making  a  Province  of  innocent  Nations : 
The  Glory  of  an  Iron  Age,  which  extirpated  Hu¬ 
manity  and  Learning,  and  reduced  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  exalted  of  the  Species,  into  a  Subjection 
to  a  Brutal  and  Savage  Dominion. 

This,  faith  Plutarch ,  was  to  be  great,  as  a 
Flood,  or  Hurricane,  that  fwept  all  before  it.  Fie 
commends  Ariftides  therefore  for  meriting  the 
Name  of  Jiifius,  rather  than  that  of  Magnus. 
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If  fully  had  droll'd  upon  the  Poets  for  putting 
in  their  Claim  for  the  Honour  of  their  Works  he 
might  have  been  thought  more  in  Earneft.  Even 
Homers  Intention  is  ludicrous  in  Companion  of 
the  Philofophers.  Tho5  he  hath  kept  up  a  Reve¬ 
rence  to  his  Gods,  and  preferved  Decency  in 
their  Worlhip,  and  fhewed  due  Relpedt  to  Mora¬ 
lity,  he  hath  yet  made  the  Pi&ures  of  his  Heroes 
fuch  as  to  be  of  bad  Example  to  Mankind.  He  61  or 
drawn  at  Achilles  Chariot  Wheel,  was  too  bold  a 
Pattern  for  Alexander  to  copy  after,  and  fhewed 
the  Ambition  of  a  Poet  to  excel  in  his  Art,  rather 
than  in  Beneficence  to  Mankind. 

T he  Sitomagus  of  Mr.  Baxter  is  placed  at  He~ 
mingford  Abbot ,  in  Hunt ingdonjh ire ,  out  of  whole 
Ruins  he  will  have  the  Town  of  St.  Ives,  antiently 
called  Slept,  to  have  rilen.  He  will  read  the 
Name  Ritomagus ,  tho'  the  Itinerary  hath  Sitoma¬ 
gus,  and  the  Pentingerian  Tables,  Sinomagi . 
^  Si  Venta  Icenorum  Crocolanum  eft  five  An- 
caller  &  Camboritum  five  Cambretovium  Che- 
u  fterford  ficuti  nos  opinamur ,  Ritomagus  etiam 
CG  frit  quod  modo  eft  Hemingford  Abbatis.” 

This  is  fuch  a  Leap,  as  I  cannot  pretend  to  fol¬ 
low  him  at.  He  hath  no  Pretence,  that  I  know 
of,  from  the  Itinerary ,  to  make  Sitomagus  a  Sta¬ 
tion  intermediate  to  Crococolana  and  Camboritum  z 
Nor  hath  he  any  thing  at  Hemingford ,  but  a  Flat, 
where  we  fhould  look  for  more  remarkable  Re¬ 
mains,  than  upon  an  Eminence  fortified  by  Na¬ 
ture.  Ail,  at  laft,  depends  upon  his  arbitrary 
Change  of  the  Letter  S  for  R.  Ritomagus  he 
produces  no  Authority  for,  not  lb  much  as  one 
difoarded  Copy.  But  becaufe,  admitting  it  writ¬ 
ten  10,  he  hath  a  Chance  for  an  Etymology,  he  is 
l.o  hardy  to  fet  it  up  for  Roman.  This  Etymon 
u  TCtui  macs  Campus  ficilicet  6?  Civitas  .ad  tra- 
fk  jecdum  flu  minis.  And  what  is  there  in  this  to 
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determine  the  Place,  a  Place  where  nothing  of 
Fortification  is  to  be  feen,  nor  any  Spot  by  Na¬ 
ture  formed  for  one?  This  would  ferve  any  low 
Situation  in  the  World,  and  here  favours  of  no¬ 
thing  but  Jpfi  dixit)  but  Arbitrary  Sway. 

Upon  this  Foot,  that  is,  upon  Shewing  there  is 
yet  no  Footing,  I  may  proceed  to  find  Sitomagus 
at  New  Bokeriham  in  Norfolk ,  twenty-two  Miles 
from  Cambretonium  Ickleham ,  the  Way  I  propos’d 
to  go  it  by  Her  ling. 

Here  is  a  Square  of  about  twenty  Acres  ftill 
enclos’d  by  a  Rampart ;  in  great  Part  the  Ditch 
alfo  remains.  This  {lands  in  the  Line  from  Ick - 
lingham  to  tfasboroW)  and  to  Tarmcuth ,  except  the 
fmall  Circuit  of  two  Miles  already  mention’d. 
After  this  Compals  of  two  Miles,  we  come  into 
the  Line  again  at  Bokenham.  Upon  this  Roman 
Bcite,  as  I  prefume,  from  being  upon  the  Ermine - 
ftreet ,  and  at  proper  Diftance  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  and  following  Station,  have  the  Normans  made 
a  Fortification  of  their  own.  It  hath  been  ob¬ 
served,  the  Saxons  followed  Roman  Choice,  tak¬ 
ing  their  Camps  and  Cities  after  them.  And  fome- 
times  this  is  the  {blitary  Argument  brought  to 
prove  a  Place  anciently  Roman ,  becaufe  the 
Saxons  fortified  it :  But  here  there  is  more  than 
Probability  for  the  Thing.  The  exterior  Defence 
of  the  Romans ,  encloleth  the  Norman  Caftle, 
which,  with  all  its  Works,  takes  up  but  about 
eight  Acres  of  the  twenty,  and  thefe  eight  are 
about  the  Middle  of  the  other,  upon  the  higheft 
Ground.  A  Stream  runs  juft  below,  which  is 
always  a  Proof  of  Roman  Choice,  and  the 
Whole  hath  the  Benefit  of  the  South-Eaft  Sun. 
I  call  the  new  Work  Norman ,  and  not  Saxon , 
from  the  Epithet  New,  given  to  this  Beckenham , 
in  Diftin&ion  from  the  Old.  The  Old  had  a 

more 
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more  antient  Caftle,  as  appears  from  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Monaftery  in  the  Monafticon. 

Mr.  Camden  makes  the  Founder  of  New  Bo- 
kenham  Caftle  William  D’  Aubigny ,  from  whom 
delcended  the  Earls  of  Arundel.  Five  of  this  Fa¬ 
mily  enjoyed  the  Title,  and  it  was  extincft  in  the 
Year  1243.  Camden  further  faith,  This  Caftle 
came  in  the  Time  of  Henry  III.  to  the  Totfals, 
by  Marriage,  and  from  them,  by  Caly  and  Clif¬ 
ton, ,  to  the  Knywets.  Of  this  he  had,  doubtlefs, 
fome  Evidence,  or  he  would  not  have  laid  it: 
As  he  has  not  produced  any,  I  fhould  imagine 
the  Eftate  rather  fold  off ;  becaufe  Richard  Fitz- 
Alen  delcended  of  the  Lady  Ifabel,  Sifter  of 
Hugh  £>’  Aubigny ,  the  laft  Earl  of  Arundel  of 
this  Name,  was  Earl  of  Arundel  after  him  ;  unlefs 
there  were  more  Sifters  and  another  had  Bokenham 
for  her  Furparty. 

The  Scite  of  the  Caftle  within  a  very  broad 
and  deep  Moat  is  of  about  an  Acre  and  Half;  a 
high  Rampart  within  the  Moat  enclofes  it.  In  the 
South-Eaft  Corner  is  a  round  Building,  divided 
into  two  Apartments,  the  Walls  of  Flint  four 
Foot  thick,  ufed,  perhaps,  for  a  Storehoufe.  It 
hath  antiently  been  covered.  Next  it  are  the 
Foundations  of  other  Buildings.  On  the  Eafl: 
Side  the  Caftle,  without  the  great  Moat,  is  another 
femicircular  Retrenchment  of  two  Acres,  to  which 
probably  was  a  Drawbridge.  This  is  of  the  Sort 
of  thofe  additional  Works  the  Barons,  in  their 
Wrars,  made  to  increafe  their  Caftles,  and  which 
Henry  III.  upon  regaining  his  Power,  made  them 
difmantle.  On  the  Weft  of  the  Caftle  remains  a 
ftrong  Gate,  which  commanded  the  Bridge  over 
the  Moat. 

This  I  imagine  called  New  Bokenam ,  and  the 
Caftle  Norman,  becaufe  it  is  thus  diftinguilh’d  from 
the  next  Vill  called  Old  Bokenham.  This  Old 
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Bokenham  had  a  Caftle  built  probably  in  the 
Saxon  Times,  becaufe  the  Founder  of  the  Priory 
there,  who  in  the  confirming  Charter  of  Edward 
II.  is"  called  IVillielmus  Comes  Ciceftritf,  gives  to 
the  Monks — Infra  Parcum  cum  Bofco  Plano  cum 
fede  Cafe  III  80  acras  &  Caftellum  diruendum. 
This  Priory  was  dedicated  to  St.  James  for  the 
Order  of  St.  Auguftin .  When  it  was  endowed  I 
do  not  find  ;  but  we  muft  believe  the  Caftle  old 
and  in  a  ruinous  Condition,  when  a  great  Man  of 
that  Time  gave  it  to  build  a  Monaftery.  Here 
are  yet  to  be  feen  fome  Pieces  of  the  M  alls, 
which  may,  perhaps,  laft  long  enough  to  fhew  Po- 
fterity  of  what  Sort  of  Tenure  it  is,  after  the  Bi- 
ftindbon  of  Devoted  and  Common  fhall  be  worn 

out  and  gone.  r 

The  Scite  of  the  old  Caftle  is  yet  vifible.  The 

Keep  contains  an  Acre ,  without  it  about  feven 
Acres  were  entrenched.  T  his  is  upon  a  Flat,  and 
therefore  not  fo  capable  of  Defence  as  that  of 
New  Bokenham  $  but  for  the  Richnefs  of  the  Soil 
may  be  called  Felix,  compared  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Country  where,  the  Fern  over-tops  the 
Corn.  In  both  are  large  Farms  belonging  to  Mr. 
Holbeach  of  Warwickshire  ^  the  Tythes  fold  off, ^  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  Lands  of  the  Lord.  X  his  fruitful 
Spot  makes  good  what  a  Quaker  faid  to  his  Ma¬ 
tter,  who  fet  him  to  enquire  after  Part  of  his 
Eftate,  whether  it  were  Church  Lands  or^  not, 
upon  fome  Scruples  the  pious  Knight  of  Norfolk 
had  infufed  into  him ;  tthee  needft  not  fear  thine 
were  Abbey  Lands ,  for  they  enjoyed  the  Fat  of  the 

Land ,  and  thine  is  njery  poor.  ' 

As  to  the  Derivation  of  the  Name,  it  feems  to  be 
either  from  Buchen ,  which  fignifies  Beech  Trees, 
from  the  Plenty  of  which  Buckinghamshire  is 
named,  and  thefe  might  once  be  plentifully  here ; 

or  from  Boc ,  which  means  an  honourable  Tenure, 
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afc  Bocland  is  oppofed  to  Folkland.  The  Name  in 
Charters  of  the  Priory  is  fometimes  Bucheham , 
and  fometimes  Bukeham  >  the  bringing  it  from 
Plenty  of  Deer  ( Bucks J  the  Saxon  will  nor.  ad¬ 
mit.  The  County  of  Bucks  hath  a  much  better 
Pretence  to  that  Etymology,  yet  the  Adept  con- 
ftantly  give  the  other. 

Between  this  Place  and  Eufton  is  feen-,  in  Sum- 
mer,  a  Sort  of  Bird  the  Country  People  have  no 
Name  for,  which  is  of  the  Colour  of  a  Snipe, 
and  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  Snipe.  It  hovers 
over  Ponds  in  the  Fields  where  Flags  grow,  and 
keeps  it  felf  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  Buzzard, 
fpying  out  his  Prey.  Their  Employment  feems 
to  be  capture  mufcas. 

Plence  our  Line  of  Ermine -Street  carries  us  by 
Tasborough  to  the  Ferry  upon  the  Tare ,near  South 
Bucknam ,  and  fo  to  Tar  mouthy  the  Period  of  this 
Roman  Way.  The  Works  of  Tasborough  are  pro¬ 
bably  Roman ,  whether  a  Manfe  or  JSJiiija,  I  will 
not  determine,  no  more  than  I  can  of  Caifier , 
within  three  Miles  of  Norwich .  ■  This  Part  of 
England  lying  towards  the  German  Shore,  had  it, 
may  be^,  a  Concourfo  of  Merchants  or  Traders 
that  found  their  Account  in  fettling  here.  There 
might  be  a  Trade  in  thofe  Days  from  Norfolk 3  to 
export  Corn  and  Wool,  which  might  encourage 
the  Romans  to  proted:  it  by  Fortification. 

It  will  now  be  expedited  that  I  call  Tannouth ^ 
or  the  adjoining  Caftor ,  Vent  a  Icenorum ,  as  being 
the  Entrance  to  England  from  Germany ,  and  con- 
ftquently  the  molt  proper  Port  on  this  Side  the 
Ifland. 

This,  by  the  very  Name  Gariononum ,  as  fituate 
upon  the  Mouth  of  the  Tare,  and  the  Terminus 
of  the  Ermine- Street,  muft  be  the  Port  where 
was  in  Garrifon,  according  to  the  Not  it  i  a ,  The 
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preepofttus  Equitum  Stablefianorum  GarianenJTs 
under  the  Comes  T’radlus  Maritime. 

The  Reafbn  for  diluting  this,  hath  been  no 
other  but  that  Venta  Icenorum  muft  be  fixed  here¬ 
abouts.  Mr.  Camden  would  have  Gariononum  at 
Burgh-Caftle  in  Suffolk,  not,  indeed,  for  that  Rea¬ 
fbn,  but,  becaufe  he  took  Tarmouth  to  be  new, 
and  not  of  Antiquity  enough  for  Gariononum. 
His  Venta  Icenortm ,  in  which  he  has  alfb  been 
long  followed,  wa>  Caftor  near  Norwich .  Cafior 
hath  a  Title  to13e  Roman ,  but  we  have  no  Name 
for  it  but  the  prelent,  which  is  Saxon .  And  ma¬ 
ny  Cities,  Camps,  Forts  there  are  left  us  by  that 
People  which  come  not  into  the  Itinerary ■,  nor  the 
Delcription  of  Chorographers.  Foffibly  they  might, 
at  one  Time,  be  occupied,  and  afterwards  defer t- 
ed  for  more  convenient  Situations :  Or  they  might 
be  neceflary  in  the  firft  gaining  the  Country, 
which  being  gained,  fewer  Garrilbns  would  le- 
cure.  This  Gariomnum  lay  fo  much  expoled  to 
Saxon  Pirates,  that  there  was  no  Security  in  a  Set¬ 
tlement  there,  without  a  Fortification. 

Whether  Caftor,  adjoining  to  Tarmouth ,  was  the 
Place,  or  Tarmouth  it  felf,  5tis  not  much  worth 
difputing,  any  more  than  whether  Burgh-Caftle  in 
Suffolk  was.  There  is  not  Light  enough  to  be 
had  to  determine  this  Matter.  At  Burgh  Caftle  are 
certainly  Remains  of  Roman  Work,  the  Wall  nine 
Foot  thick,  made  of  Courfes  of  Roman  Bricks,  and 
then  Flints,  then  one  above  the  other  quite  through, 
including  five  Acres,  Ihews  the  Thing :  But  this 
ftands  upon  the  IVaveney ,  not  the  Tare ,  which 
fpoils  the  Etymology.  If  I  may  guefs,  the  Town 
was  either  continued  from  Caftor  to  Burgh  Caftle , 
which  would  be  four  Miles  in  Length,  or  it 
Rood  about  the  Mouth  of  the  Tare ,  and  was  de¬ 
fended  by  this  Work  of  Burgh-Caftle  on  one  Side, 
and  by  the  like  at  Caftor  on  the  other ;  for 

here 
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here  was,  perhaps,  more  Danger  from  the  Saxon 
Pyrates  than  upon  any  Part  of  the  Coaft.  Mr. 
Camden  had  received  a  Notion  which  hath  pre¬ 
vailed,  but  every  Man,  upon  better  Conviction,* 
hath  the  Liberty  to  retraCt  it,  that  the  Tare  had 
antiently  its  Mouth  at  Caftor ,  now  flopped  up  by 
the  Sands  drove  in  by  the  North-Eaft  Wind. 
This  would  make  the  Difference  in  Situation  but 
of  a  Mile  or  two,  and  therefore  not  worth  con¬ 
tending  about.  And  Camden  s  Difficulty  about 
which  Side  the  River  Old  or  New  Tarmouth  flood, 
is  of  no  greater  Confequence.  The  Inhabitants 
might  change  Sides  as  Convenience  directed  :  And 
as  Ptolomy  s  Londinium  was  on  the  Surrey  Side  the 
Sthames ,  and  afterwards  the  Augufia  was  planted 
on  the  other,  this  might  be  the  Fate  of  Gario - 
nomtm. 

This  Place,  one  would  believe,  hath  been  in¬ 
habited  ever  fince  the  Roman  Times,  for  the  fake 
of  Herring  Fifhing.  T he  Harbour  may  have  been 
filled  up,  or  the  Earth  worn  away  by  the  Sea, 
which  fhould  make  the  People  fometimes  fhift  their 
Habitations ;  but  they  would  be  near  the  Place 
where  is  the  greateft  Concourfe  of  thefe  Fifh, 
which  ferve  more  Markets  than  any  thing  the 
Sea  or  Earth  produce.  The  Conftancy  of  thefe 
Creatures  being,  about  Spawning  Time,  regularly 
upon  one  Coaft  for  a  Number  of  Days,  and  then 
moving  to  another,  is~  very  remarkable.  Thole 
that  fifh  for  them  know  to  a  Day  how  long  they 
will  continue  in  one  Place,  and  whither  they  will 
remove,  except  at  two  or  three  Places  where  there 
is  an  Uncertainty  of  two  Days  only.  There  was, 
about  thirty  Years  fince,  a  moft  exa6t  Account 
printed  and  laid  before  the  Parliament  for  the 
Encouragement  of  this  Fifhery,  in  which  the  ftated 
Days  of  their  appearing  at  their  ufual  Stations, 
and  the  great  Number  of  Markets  they  are  car- 
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i  led  to,  were  particularly  mention’d.  From  the 
Pier  here  is  an  agreeable  Profped  to  the  Sea, 
whence  one  views  the  Ships  bound  to  London 

JL. 

from  the  Black  Indies ,  as  they  are  called. 

Here,  and  at  Burgh-Caftle  in  Suffolk.,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  were  Forts  for  the  Defence  of  Shipping 
againft  the  Saxon  Fyrates,  for  Coafters  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Traders,  as  well  as  for  the  Herring  Fifhing. 

Admitting  Yarmouth  to  be  the  i terminus  of  the 
Ermine-Street  from  Regmrn ,  I  go  on  with  the 
ninth  Journey  of  Antoninus ,  and  come  to  Vent  a 
Jcenonm :  It’s  true,  I  have  hitherto  come  the  con¬ 
trary  Way  to  the  Journey,  which  began  with 
j Vent  a  Ice  norum,  and  came  to  Londinium  ;  but  the 
Thing  is  the  fame,  at  whatever  i terminus  I  begin, 
and  the  Stations  will  be  the  fame.  Had  I  began 
with  the  feventh  Journey  from  Regmm ,  I  had 
ended  at  London :  Had  I  began  with  the  ninth 
from  Vent  a  Iccnortm ,  I  had  ended  alfo  at  London , 
which  being  the  Middle,  I  chofe  to  go  from  one 
End  to  the  other  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Street  from 
Caller  a,  through  London  to  Norfolk. 

I  need  make  no  Excufes  for  this  grand  De¬ 
fied:  ion,  to  the  Left  from  Sitornagus ,  New  Buck- 
nan  to  Vent  a  Icenorum ,  where  I  place  it,  having 
already  fnewn*  by  Example  of  other  Journeys, 
they  were  not  always  ftrait  and  dired.  The 
Second,  the  Fifth,  the  Sixth,  the  Eighth,  and 
others  which  1  have  not  yet  had  Occafion  to  men¬ 
tion,  prove  evidently  that  the  Defign  was  to  vi- 
fit  Stations,  which  were  taken  in  as  they  lay,  by 
inclining  to  the  Right  or  Left  as  Occafion  was : 
And  this  muft  have  been  their  Courfe,  and  is  the 
Courfe  at  prelent,  of  all  that  w'ould  vifit  the  Gar- 
rifons  of  a  Country,  which  Nature  has  not  con¬ 
trived  in  a  Line,  but  which  are  taken  from  their 
Situation  upon  an  Eminence  for  Strength,  or  up¬ 
on  a  River  for  Convenience. 
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My  next  Work  is  to  fhew,  that  the  Diftance 
anfwers  to  the  Itinerary ,  and  that  I  find  Remains 
of  Fortification  at  the  Place  pitch’d  upon  j  the 
firft  of  which  Points  cannot  be  cleared  from  Tar - 
mouth  or  Caftor ,  if  we  imagine  either  of  them  the 
Vent  a ,  many  Miles  being  wanting  of  the  Thirty- 
one  prefcribed  us. 

This  I  take  to  be  Branc after ,  on  the  North- 
Eaft  Coaft  of  the  County,  not  far  from  St.  Ed¬ 
mund's  Cape  and  Hunftanton ,  now  pronounced 
Hunftan ,  a  Seat  of  the  Family  of  Le- Strange. 
This  Place,  by  others,  is  called  Branodunum ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Notitia  Imperii ,  the  Station  of  the 
Pr  repo  fit  us  Equitum  Dalmatorum  Branodunenfis 
Branaduno.  The  Reafons  for  calling  this  Vent  a , 
follow  after  the  Way  to  it  is  defcribed.  The  Way 
is  from  New  Bokenam ,  to  Old  Bokenham ,  to  y#- 
tlehorough ,  to  Hingham ,  to  MarkeUDeerbam ,  to 
Fakenhatn ,  to  Creak,  to  Burnham ,  thence  to 
Branc  after,  the  Number  of  Miles  being  Thirty- 
one. 

I  don’t  pretend  to  find  the  Roman  Agger  from 
Bokenham  to  Branc  after.  This,  in  many  Parts  of 
England ,  is  to  be  feen,  the  Stone  Caufeway  flili 
remaining,  as  from  Canterbury  to  the  Sea-fide. 
Near  Lincoln  it  is  alio  vifible,  where  it  was  raifed 
upon  a  dry  Soil,  that  did  not  require  it,  unlels  to 
maintain  the  Straitneis  of  the  Road,  and,  perhaps, 
to  keep  in  Work  their  own  Soldiers,  or  the  Britons 
that  w’ould  have  been  the  worfe  for  Lazinefs. 
From  Surrey  to  Sujfiex  it  is  fometimes  found  by 
Accident,  fuch  as  digging  deep  Ditches  or  Drains, 
buried  under  the  prefent  Superficies.  The  like 
may  be  cbferved  in  many  Parts  of  England.  The 
mod  common  Way,  at  prefent,  of  difcovering  a 
Military  Way,  is  from  the  Straitneis  and  the 
Breadth  of  it :  And  though  that  Breadth  be  fome¬ 
times  loft,  we  find  it  again  recovered  and  again 
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loft.  And  where  we  find  not  the  proper  Breadth, 
we  may  imagine  private  Men  have  incroached 
upon  the  Publick,  for  the  Publick  can  incroach 
upon  No-body,  The  Wafte  belongs  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  if  the  Tenants  have 
made  bold  with  him,  they  will  not  fuffer  the 
Wafte  to  trefpafs  upon  their  Lands. 

This  Sort  of  Evidence  one  may  frequently  fee 
between  Bokenam  and  Brancafter ,  that  the  Road 
is  of  Roman  Breadth,  but  nothing  of  Caufeway. 
And,  perhaps,  it  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  the 
Roads  in  No  folk  are  naturally  fo  good,  that  there 
was  in  fome  Part  of  it  no  Agger ,  becaufe  no  oc^ 
cafion  for  any  3  and  we  need  not  beftow  our 
Pains  to  look  for  what  a  more  fagacious  People 
could  find  unneceflary. 

Upon  this  Road,  two  or  three  Things  may  be 
worth  a  Traveller’s  Obfervation :  That,  by  the 
Regifter  Book  of  Market- Deerh am ,  it  appears, 
that  Dr.  Edmund  Bonner ,  afterwards  Bifhop  of 
London ,  was  Redtor  there,  his  own  Hand  being 
to  the  Book.  This  is  a  Rectory  without  Office, 
a  kind  of  Sine-Cure ,  the  "Vicar  doing  the  whole 
Duty  upon  the  Vicarial  Dues. 

That,  at  North -Elmh  am ,  in  that  Neighbour¬ 
hood,  have  been  found  within  a  few  Years,  great 
Quantities  of  Urns,  with  Afhes  and  Cynders  of 
Bones.  The  Place  hath  no  Pretence,  that  I 
know  of,  to  be  Roman ,  but  there  might  be,  whilft 
we  were  a  Province,  fome  great  Roman ,  or  Num¬ 
ber  of  Romans ,  Inhabitants  of  it,  or  Britons 
that  followed  the  Roman  Fafhions.  As  it  lies  upon 
the  Line  from  Brancafter  towards  Combretonium , 
and  more  Southern  Stations,  its  Situation  might 
invite  fome  Romans  to  fettle  there :  But  thefe 
Things  are  frequently  found  where  no  Veftigia  of 
Roman  Settlement  are  thought  of  3  fome,  laft  Year, 
of  different  Form  and  different  Earth,  with  Bones 
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in  them  burnt  to  Cynders,  in  the  Vicarage  Gar¬ 
den  of  Furneux  Pelham  in  Hertfordjhire. 

Elmham  is  noted  for  nothing  more  than  the  See  . 
of  the  Bifhop,  who  had  Norfolk  under  his  Juris¬ 
diction,  when  the  Bifhop  of  Dunwich  had  Suffolk^ 
the  two  Diocefes  being  ereCted  out  of  the  Biftiop- 
rick  of  the  E aft- Angles  about  the  Year  673. 
There  was  a  particular  Revenue  belonging  to  the 
Biftiops  of  this  See,  but  whether  fettled  upon 
them  whilft  it  was  at  Elmham ,  ^Ehetford ,  or  Nor¬ 
wich,  I  do  not  find.  This  was  the  firft  Fruits 
of  all  the  Benefices  of  the  Diocefe.  This  hath  in 
it  the  Air  of  primitive  Religion,  and  feems  copied 
from  the  appointed  Maintenance  of  Aaron ,  who, 
as  High-Prieft,  was  to  receive  of  the  Levites  the 
Tenth  of  their  Tythe.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  guefs 
why  thefe  were  exchanged  by  King  Henry  VI IT. 
for  the  Lands  of  St.  Bennet  in  the  Holm .  The 
Statute  which  takes  away  all  the  Lands  from  the 
Bifhop  of  Norwich ,  and  the  Firft  Fruits,  and  in 
Lieu  gives  him  the  Lands  of  the  Monaftery,  af- 
ferts  them  to  be  of  more  Value  than  what  was 
taken  away,  which  No-body  can  difpute :  But  it 
will  ftill  be  a  Queftion,  wby  a  Spiritual  Perquifite 
is  not  more  fuitably  lodged  in  Spiritual  Hands, 
when  the  Temporal  Power  that  makes  the  Ex-* 
change  is  a  Lofer  by  it  ? 

Here  are,  about  this  Part  of  the  Country, 
Lands  belonging  to  the  Crown,  particularly  at 
Market-Deerham ,  granted  upon  long  Leafes, 
Whether  thefe  once  belonged  to  the  See  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  before  the  Exchange,  I  cannot  find,  nor 
whether  they  were  a  Part  of  thofe  Manors  and 
Lands  Sir  Henry  Spelman  fays  the  Church  loft  in 
the  Time  of  Edmund  Scantier,  by  others  called 
Edmund  Scambler,  Bifhop  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth .  This  Prelate,  faith  Sir  Henry,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Sacrilege,  did  as  much  as  well  he 

might, 
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might5  to  impoverilh  the  Church,  made  a 
Leafe  of  moll:  of  the  Manors  and  Lands  thereof, 
and  amongft  them,  of  the  two  Abbeys  of  Black- 
borough  and  Wrongey ,  annex'd  to  the  Bilhoprick,  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  Twenty-nine  Years,  at  the 
lowed:  Rent  he  might.  Here  was  no  Pretence 
of  Exchange.  But  where  there  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Diocefs  of  Ely,  the  Advantage  does  not 
appear  to  be  on  the  Church's  Side,  if  we  confider 
the  Equivalent  for  the  three  Manors  in  Hertford- 
Jhire . 

The  new  Camden  quotes  Sir  Henry  Spelman  for 
faying  the  Camp  of  South  Creake  is  a  large  Saxon 
Fortification.  I  don't  find  any  Proofs  of  its  being 
Saxon.  The  Name  it  goes  at  prefent  by,  is  Bur- 
dykes.  It  is  but  a  fmall  Camp  Angle  ditch'd.  Its 
being  round,  perhaps,  makes  it  pals  for  the  Work 
of  any  People  rather  than  Roman.  3Tis  true,  the 
Ground  would  have  admitted  it  of  any  Form,  and 
*tis  made  round  upon  Choice.  But  that  does  not 
exclude  it  from  being  Roman ,  and  probably  it 
ferv'd  for  JEftiva  to  Venta  Icenorum ,  and  might 
have  been  occupied  by  Saxons  or  Banes  afterwards. 
It  overlooks  the  Country  a  great  way,  and  Hands 
above  Creyke  Abbey,  in  the  Charters  call’d  Abba - 
tia  de  Prato  inter  North  Creyke  Burnham.  The 
Founder  was  Robertas  de  Nerford ;  it  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Virgin  Mary ,  the  Monks  were  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Auguftine. 

In  this,  and  fome  neighbouring  Villages,  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  Method  of  Spinning  for  the  Stuff- Weavers. 
The  Women  carry  their  Rock  under  'their  Arm, 
and  twill  with  their  other  Hand.  Their  Work  is 
faid  to  be  finer  than  that  made  with  a  Wheel., 
They  earn  lefs  than  thofe  that  ufe  a  Wheel,  but 
are  well  contented,  becaufe  their  Way  is  better 
fuited  for  Converfation,  for  they  walk  about  from 
one  Place  to  another  whilft  they  work. 
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Burnham 3  or  Burnham  Market ,  in  feme  Autho¬ 
rities  is  Brunham ,  and  Brunhamthorp ,  which  feems 
to  take  its  Name  from  Burning  in  the  Time  of  the 
Danifh  Ravages,  and  I  believe  Brancafter  to  be 
from  the  fame. 

Our  Line  from  Bucknam  to  Brancafter ,  carries 
us  clofe  by  the  Camp  of  Burdykes ,  which  will  in¬ 
cline  any  Man  to  think  it  Roman ,  and  its  Diftance 
is  fuitable  for  Exploratores. 

Brancafter  being  allowed  Roman ,  I  have  no 
Trouble  but  to  produce  my  Probabilities  that  it  is 
the  Vent  a  Icenorum.  The  Reafon  of  making  it 
Branodunum ,  is  from  the  firft  Syllable  of  the  Name, 
the  fame  with  the  Modern.  A  Syllable  is  but 
very  {lender  Evidence,  elpecially  if  we  confider 
the  two  laft  of  Brancafter  are  evidently  Saxon ,  and 
probably  the  firft  from  Brenning ,  or  Brent ,  and  fo 
it  would  mean  the  Burnt  City. 

Where  Branodunum  flood,  'tis  not  eafy  to  deter¬ 
mine,  becaufe  we  find  it  only  in  the  Notit ia , 
which  gives  us  no  Distances  as  the  Itinerary  does. 
Future  Searches  may  give  Light.  This  may  be 
faid,  That  bating  the  firft  Syllable  of  the  Name, 
it  hath  lefs  Title  to  Brancafter  than  Vent  a  Icenorum. 
Vent  a  hath  as  good  a  Right  as  Branodunum  to  be 
provided  for,  and  a  better  Title  to  a  Settlement 
here,  becaufe  it  hath  Diftance  on  its  Side. 

That  Vent  a  means  the  Capital,  or  Chief  Town 
of  a  Country,  may  be  allow'd  to  Mr.  Baxter ,  who 
derives  it  from  Pen.  Venta  Belgarum  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  fo ,  and  fo,  perhaps,  would  Venta 
Suurum ,  if  it  were  as  rightly  placed.  But  this 
Author's  Artillery  may  be  eafily  turn'd  againft 
him,  where  he  argues  from  Ravemas ,  that  Venta 
Icenorum  is  another  Name  for  Ancaftter  or  Crococo~ 
lana ,  and  that  the  Lindenfes  were  the  Majors 5 
Iceni.  I  quote  the  Names  as  Mr.  Baxter  has  done 
from  his  own  Edition,  the  laft  only  being  the 

material 
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material  Point.  Camuloduno ,  Colonia ,  Durocinante , 
Durohrigd,  Duroviguto ,  Icenorum ,  Lindum 

Colonia .  Becaufe  Lindum  Colonia  follows  Vent  a 
Icenorum  ;  muft  be  in  Lincolnfhire ,  he  faith, 
and  at  a  Place  too  that  hath  already,  according  to 
him,  a  Name.  The  Monk  feems  more  plainly 
here  to  have  followed  the  ninth  Journey  of  Anto* 
films ,  than  in  any  other  Part  of  his  Chorography, 
except  that  he  hath  inverted  the  Order,  and  from 
Londinium  Augufia  comes  to  Ccefaromagum ,  and  fo 
to  Camulodunum.  After  Vent  a  Cenonutn ,  as  he 
hath  it,  or  Vent  a  Icenorum ,  as  the  Vatican ,  comes 
Lindum  Colonia ,  and  by  no  means  repugnant  to 
my  Scheme.  Suppofing  Brancaftcr  the  Venta9  and 
that  a  Traveller  having  kept  the  diredfc  Courfe 
from  London  to  Bokenham ,  then,  according  to  the 
Itinerary ,  gone  to  the  North -Weft  Coaft  of 
Norfolk  Brancafier ,  whither  ftiall  he  turn  his  Eyes 
in  the  Map  but  to  Lincolnfhire  and  Lindum ,  acrofs 
the  Metaris  JEftuarium  ? 

This  Liberty  by  People  indulged  to  themlelves, 
of  rejecting  what  hath  been  hitherto  undifputed  ; 
for  the  Ignis fatuus  of  Etymology,  puts  us  in  a  fair 
Way  of  being  given  up  to  the  Guidance  of  meer 
Fancy,  and  would  make  one  fick  of  Improvements. 

Brancafier  ftands  along  the  Shore  for  half  a  Mile. 
Veflels  of  60  Tons  come  up  hither  and  carry  off 
Corn  to  Holland  and  sOther  Places.  At  that  Part 
next  to  Burnham  is  the  fortified  Ground  of  8  Acres, 
being  a  Sort  of  Square,  the  Vallum  and  Ditch  very 
vifible.  It  is  by  the  Inhabitants  thought  that 
thefe  eight  Acres  were  enclofed  by  a  Stone  Wall, 
but  then  the  Wall  of  Earth  and  the  Foffe  would 
have  been  ufelels,  There  was,  indeed,  a  Wall  of 
Flint  and  very  hard  Mortar  dug  out  of  the  Road 
South  of  the  Vallum ,  of  about  a  hundred  Yards 
long  a  few  Years  ago.  But  that  had  no  relation 
to  the  Camp,  as  being  without  the  Ditch,  and 
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belong’d  to  lome  Building,  of  which  no  other  Part 
remains.  The  Materials  of  this  Wall  were  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  building  the  great  Malt-Houfo  hard  by. 
This  is  eftefm’d  the  largeft  in  the  World,  and  lies 
upon  the  Shore  fo  that  Veflels  may  be  laden 
from  it.  But  the  Contriver  is  reproved  by  every 
Spe&ator;  the  two  Citterns  being  capable  each 
of  wetting  a  Hundred  and  forty  Quarters  of 
Barley,  but  the  Floors  not  admitting  half  that 
Quantity  to  be  driven. 

The  prefent  State  of  Branc after  may  be  very 
different  from  the  more  Antient.  The  Sea  here 
hath  gain’d  fo  much  upon  the  Land,  that  the 
principal  Part  of  the  Town  may  be  obliterated. 
About  Hunftanton ,  the  Seat  of  Le-Strange ,  there  is 
a  Cliff  which  defends  the  Inhabitants  from  any 
Inroads.  There  fometimes  falls  into  the  Sea  a 
Piece  of  Earth  of  Five  hundred  Tons  Weight. 
On  the  contrary,  on  this  flat  Shore  the  Earth  is 
gradually  wafh’d  away  in  fome  Places,  and  in 
others  inlarg’d  by  Heaps  of  Sand  driven  up.  In 
thofe  Lands  over  which  the  Spring  Tides  come, 
are  to  be  foen,  for  two  Miles  together.  Roots  of 
Trees  from  which  the  Bodies  have  been  fawn  off 
Here  one  muft  fuppofe  dry  Land  to  have  been 
when  the  Trees  flourifh’d. 

At  fome  Diftance  towards  the  Eaft,  are  fome 
Mounts  rais’d  by  Sport  of  the  Winds  whirling  the 
lighter  Particles  of  the  Sands  till  they  make  a  large 
Mafs,  and  are  as  high  as  the  Church  Steeple. 
That  which  hath  made  them  permanent,  is  a  Seed 
that  has  been  blown  up  at  the  fame  Time,  which 
taking  Root  in  the  Sand,  combines  the  Surface 
againft  being  the  Prey  of  that  Wind  that  brought 
it.  The  Plant  is  call’d,  as  I  remember,  Man  am , 
a  Sort  of  Brooms  are  made  of  it.  On  this  flat 
Shore  the  Mackrel  do  not  delight,  but  Crabs  and 
Lobfters  abound. 
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According  to  this  Scheme,  that  Brancafter  was 
the  Vent  a  Icenorum ,  it  will  be  thought  a  very 
round-about  Way  from  London  by  whkh  we  came  $ 
or,  according  to  the  Ninth  Jourwey  of  the 
Itinerary ,  the  Road  from  thence  to  London ,  will 
be  efteenfd  much  out  of  the  Way.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  urged,  that  the  Journies  of  Antoninus  were 
to  vifit  Stations  as  they  lay,  and  not  to  contrive 
Stations  which  fhould  lie  in  a  Line.  But  I  queftion 
not  that  there  was  a  more  diredt  Way  from 
Brancafter  to  London ,  or  to  Combretonium ,  than 
that  by  which  the  Journey  leads.  And  if  an  Ex- 
preis  were  to  have  been  lent,  or  Troops  march’d 
from  more  Southern  Garrifons,  they  had  a  Way 
by  Swaffam  and  Brandon ,  to  Combretonium  and 
Gamulodunum. 

The  new  Camden  gives  fbme  Countenance  to 
this,  mentioning  at  Weeting ,  near  Brandon  Ferry , 
a  fine  green  Way,  call’d  Walfingham  Way ,  being  the 
Road  for  Pilgrims  to  the  Lady  of  Walfingham.  It 
is  much  more  probable  that  this  was  the  Military 
Way  from  Brancafter  to  Brandon ,  and  fo  to  Com¬ 
bretonium  ;  that  the  Pilgrims  ufcd  it  as  a  plain  and 
diredt  Way.  If  we  look  at  Dugdale’s  Account  of 
the  draining  the  Fens,  we  find  the  Traces  of  a 
Roman  Way  of  24  Miles  in  Length,  from  Peter - 
burgh  to  Denvers  Sluy s,  in  this  County.  Agger 
was  Three  Foot  thick  and  Sixty  broad.  This  was 
made  with  great  Labour  and  Expence.  One  of 
the  chief  Purpofes  of  it  muft  be  to  keep  Com¬ 
munication  with  Norfolk ,  and,  by  its  pointing,  with 
Brancafter  in  particular.  It  might  be  continued 
by  Lynn ,  or  go  off  to  the  Right,  and  fall  in 
with  Walfingham  Way  near  Brandon.  We  know 
Roads  were  made  by  the  Romans ,  but  can  hardly 
find  any  on  purpofe  for  Pilgrims  •  and  we  fhould 
leafi:  look  for  them  in  a  Country  where  no  Caufe- 
ways  are  wanting,  where  all  that  the  Romans  did, 

was, 
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was,  perhaps,  clearing  the  Way  from  Furze  and 
Fern,that  might  obftrudt  its  even  and  vifible  Courfe. 

By  the  Side  of  this  Way  from  Branc  after ,  are, 
at  about  l*en  Miles  to  the  South,  in  a  Common 
belonging  to  Bur  chain ,  feme  Barrows  of  the  Celtic 
Kind,  if  they  are  to  be  deemed  fuch,  from  the 
Foffe  that  is  about  them.  One  hath  been  lately 
dug  through  for  Curiofity,  and  nothing  found  $ 
nor  was  any  Thing  to  be  expected  under  a  ditch'd 
one.  Another  next  it  is  particular.  The  Ditch 
goes  round,  except  about  Twenty  Yards  on  the 
South-weft,  which  feems  to  have  been  left  fb  for 
more  graceful  Entrance  and  Afcent,  whatever 
Furpofe  it  was  erected  for. 

As  we  •  go  on  towards  Swaffam,  we  meet  at 
Caftle  Acre  with  the  Ruins  of  the  Caftle  and  the 
Monaftery  :  A  great  deal  of  both  remain.  The 
Keep  on  the  Weft  Side  is  ftill  embattled.  The 
Scite  of  the  whole  Caftle  feems  to  have  taken  up 

i. 

Five  Acres.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Foundation  of 
the.  Houfe  calls  it  Caftel  acrenfts  Prior atus  in  agro 
Norfolcienft  fundatus  an.  1090,  Dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  for  Clumac  Monks.  The  Founder  is 
called  IVillielmus  Comes  de  Suthereia  :  In  fome 
Charters,  IVillielmus  de  IVarenna  Comes  Sudrevice , 
IVillielmus  Secundus  Comes ,  &  IVillielmus  Tertius 
Comes  de  IVarenna.  Cells  to  it  in  Norfolk ,  were 
the  Priories  of  Mendham ,  Brombotm ,  Reinham , 
Slivejholm.  The  Prior  of  Reynharn ,  in  one  of  his 
publick  Adts,  recorded  in  the  Monafticon ,  ftiles 
himfelf  in  the  Pope’s  Language,  Rogerus  fervus 
fervor  urn  Dei ,  Prior  humilis  de  Reynharn. 

At  the  North-eaft  Corner  of  the  Wall,  that 
enclofes  the  Scite  of  the  Priory,  ftartds  a  fmalf 
Stone  Building,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Al¬ 
monry.  Over  the  principal  Gate  are  feveral  Coats 
of  Arms  cut  in  Stone,  all  of  which,  and  more,  are 
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in  a  bow  Window  of  the  Priori  Dining-Room,  as 
I  take  it  to  have  been.  In  many  Places  of  the 
Window  is  J.  W.  meaning  fbme  IVarren  with  a 
Chriftian  Name  beginning  with  that  Letter,  and 
a  Motto,  Gonfirma  me  Spiritu  principals  In  the 
middle  Pane  are  Arms  of  France  and  England \ 
a  white  Role  crown’d  :  On  the  Right,  Gules  a 
Gryphon  Argent  Rampant,  quene  forchee:  Againft 
this  on  the  Left,  chequee  Argent  and  Or.  On  the 
Right,  thefe  two  laft  quartered :  On  the  Left,  i, 
the  Gryphon  quartered  with  thefe,  2,  quarterly,  . 
i  Gules  frette  Or,  2  Argent  a  chief  Azure ,  3  as 
2,  4  as  1.  Next  is  a  Crofs  chequee  Azure  and 
Or  between  12  CrofTes  patee  fitche.  In  another 
Window  a  red  Rofe  is  crown’d.  The  Proprietor 
is  Mr.  Coke.  The  Eftate  was  purchafed  of  William 
Earl  of  Exeter ,  by  Sir  Edward  Coke ,  Lord  Chief 
Juftice.  Part  of  the  Chapel,  Refectory  and 
Cloyfters  are  to  be  feen,  with  more  of  the  Build¬ 
ings,  of  which  one  cannot  guefs  at  the  Ufe. 

In  this  Neighbourhood  refided  the  great  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  j  Who,  and  What  he  was,  his  own 
W orks  fhew.  There  are  near  Narborougb ,  where 
he  dwelt,  fbme  Fortifications  upon  a  Hill,  not 
io  far  out  of  the  Road  from  Brancafter  to  Brandon , 
but  one  might  imagine  them  Roman ,  and  defign’d 
for  the  Security  of  this  Part  of  the  Country,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  Line  drawn  from  thence  toward 
Reecb ,  where  the  Devil's  Ditcb  points.  This 
Work  can  hardly  be  Roman  $  if  it  were  for  a 
Britijh  Divifion  before  the  Romans  came  here,  the 
Camp  might  be  taken  afterwards :  Or  if  it  were 
for  Saxon  Divifion  or  Defence,  the  Saxons  or 
Danes  might  ufe  this  Camp,  though  the  Romans 
were  Authors  of  the  Camp  only,  and  not  of  the 
Bank.  It’s  true,  there  are  here  and  in  Cambridge 
I hire ,  fo  many  of  thefe  Banks,  as  to  puzzle  any 
Man  that  will  undertake  to  give  an  Account  of 
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them.  They  were  very  probably  thrown  up  as 
Defences  and  Mounds  of  one  Man’s  Diftrid:, 
which  encreas’d,  by  gaining  upon  his  Neighbour 
by  Force  or  Compofition,  produc’d  a  more  diftant 
Limit.  One  erodes  Newmarket  Heath,  within  a 
Mile  of  Newmarket ,  pointing  from  Bury  to  Elyy 
the  Defjgn  of  which  I  don’t  find  any  Body  gueffing 
at. 

Before  we  leave  Norfolk and  the  Brancajler 
or  IValfingham  Way,  we  muft,  as  other  Pilgrims, 
admire  the  Skill  and  the  Religion  of  the  Tinker 
of  Swaffam ,  whole  Exuviee^  Fame  teaches  us  to 
find  carved  in  the  Woodwork  of  one  of  the  Illes  of 
that  Church,  as  Founder.  If  what  is  got  by  Hop¬ 
ping  one  Hole,  tho’  Two  be  left,  were  employ’d  in 
building  Churches,  the  Hiftory  would  be  of  no 
ill  Example  to  Pofterity.  ’Tis  poffible,  I  believe, 
to  find  feme  other  Meaning  in  the  Carving,  than 
a  Tinker  and  his  Dog.  But  lo  well  it  fuits  the 
prelent  Age,  fond  of  a  Retinue,  that  no  body 
will  go  about  to  difpute  the  Beauty  of  the 
Thought. 

As  we  pals  to  Cambridgejhire ,  we  come  at  Lynn 
Regis ;  antiently  Sir  Henry  Spelman  thinks  Leny 
fignifying  a  Farm.  Len  Epifcopi ,  as  it  was  call’d 
till  the  Time  of  Henry  VIII.  he  makes  to  fignify 
the  Bilhop’s  Farm,  and  upon  the  Exchange,  it 
became  the  King’s  Town.  Old  Lynn  on  the  other 
fide  the  Oufe ,  is  faid  to  have  flourifh’d  in  elder 
Times,  and  the  prelent  rofe  out  of  its  Ruins. 

The  Queftion  rais’d  by  Sir  Henry ,  about  the 
Antiquity  of  their  Mayor’s  Sword,  hath  made 
many  of  his  Opinion,  that  the  Thing  is  more 
modern,  and  that  it  was  a  Prelent  to  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  from  Henry  VIII.  The  Infcription  with¬ 
out  doubt  is  modern,  and  the  Hidory  of  its  being 
put  on  about  the  Year  1580  may  be  true,  though 
the  Sword  were  really  given  them  by  King  
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The  Privilege,  it  feems,  of  having  a  Mayor,  was 
granted  by  Henry  III.  conlequently  no  ufe  of  a 
Sword  till  that  Reign  to  carry  before  him.  King 
'Johns  Frccpofitus  might  be  treated  with  as  great 
State  as  his  Son  Henry's  Mayor.  For  Lenn  having 
been  the  Place  where  his  Loyal  Subjects  had  their 
principal  Refuge  and  Defence,  and  where  he 
lodg’d  his  Treafure,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  fhould 
reward  its  Services  with  the  higheft  Proofs  of  Re- 
fpedt.  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  that  when  he  loft 
his  whole  Baggage  and  Carriages,  with  his  Rega¬ 
lia  and  portable  Riches,  it  was  in  carrying  them 
from  hence  ;  that  they  were  all  lwallowed  up  in 
the  iVell-ftream^  another  Name  for  the  Oufe. 

The  Patent  Office,  of  the  laft  Year  of  his  Reign, 
fhews  him  to  have  been  at  Lenn  then  by  the 

following  Adt  ;  Rex  omnibus - fciatis  quod 

die  Martis  proxima  poft  Fefium  fanffii  Dionyfii  anno 
1 8  Recepimus  in  Camera  nofir  a  apud  Lenn  centum 
in  areas  argente  per  manus  Agathce  Zrufiebut  uxor  is 
JVillielme  de  Albinio  de  Fine  ejufdem  Willielmi  quern 
nobifeum  fecit  pro  deliberation  fua.  Et  in  hujus 
- -  -  Uefie  apud  Lenn  1 1  die  OClob . 

The  lame  Hiftorian  gives  us  fome  Light  into 
the  Motives  that  brought  back  fome  of  the  Barons, 
and  would  have  brought  more  of  them  in  Time  to 
King  John  :  That  the  Count  de  Melun ,  who  came 
over  with  Louis  of  France ,  and  affifted  the  Barons 
againfl  King  John  ,  upon  his  Death-Bed  at  London , 
call’d  fome  of  the  Barons  to  him,  and  made  this 
Confeffion  •  That  Louis  had  fworn  with  Sixteen 
Earls  and  Barons  of  France ,  that  when  he  had 
conquer’d  England  and  was  crown’d,  he  would  for 
ever  banifh  all  thofe  that  fought  for  him,  and  per- 
fecuted  King  John^  as  Tray  tors  *  that  himfelf  was 
one  that  took  this  Oath  he  afferts,  as  he  hopes 
for  Salvation. 
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Such  a  Thing  as  this  might  work  power  fully* 
though  there  were  nothing7  in  it  but  Report,  no 
more  than  an  IrtJIo  Fright.  But  Fadts  are  the  beft 
Expounders  of  Words.  Thefe  Barons  law,  not- 
withftanding  their  Remonftrances,  this  faithful 
Ally  of  theirs  placed  a  French  Governor  in  every 
Caftle  they  took  from  the  King.  They  had  Reafon 
enough  to  fulpedt  what  Treatment  they  Ihould 
have  from  their  Deliverer,  Non  e quit em  dor fo  — — — * 
whether  Melun  foretold  it  or  not.  They  could 
not  think  it  the  Intention  of  a  Prince,  whole 
Bufinels  it  was  to  quell  the  Power  of  his  Barons 
at  Home,  to  come  hither  to  enlarge  the  Privilege 
of  Barons  Abroad,  but  true  genuine  Intereft, 
which  by  this  Time  had  alarm’d  them. 

The  moft  powerful  Argument  with  them,  feems 
at  laft  to  have  been  the  King’s  making  their 
Eftates,  which  they  held  of  him  in  Capite ,  for¬ 
feited  ;  and  his  difpoling  of  thele  Eftates  amongft 
his  Adherents.  For  in  that  Cafe  they  had  lels 
hope  upon  a  Change,  to  come  into  their  own 
again,  when  the  Hydra  Pofleftors  were  fo  power¬ 
ful  ly  retain’d  to  keep  them  out. 

The  Mayor’s  Sword  is  infcrib’d,  ‘taken  from  the 
Kings  own  Side.  The  Sword  doth  not  look  like 
one  to  fight  with,  and  if  it  were  worn  for  State 
and  Ornament,  methinks  it  would  hardly  have 
been  fo  cumberfome. 

The  Annotations  upon  Camden ,  which  mention 
Prcepofitus  for  the  Title  of  the  chief  Officer  in 
King  Johns  Reign,  do  not  fpecify  the  Date  of 
the  Adt  If  it  did  not  mean '  Mayor  ^  it  is  yet 
plain,  that  in  the  laft  Year  of  that  King,  Lenn 
had  a  Mayor ,  as  appears  from  the  Commiffion 
given  to  receive  and  protedf  the  Royalifts,  dated 
at  the  Devizes  Jim.  7.  to  be  found  in  the  Patent 
Rolls. 
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Rex  Majori  &  probis  Hominibus  Lem  falutenu 
Mandamus  *vobis  quod  per  confilium  Fulconis  de 
Oytry ,  IVillielmi  de  Ros ,  IVillielmi  Bigod ,  & 
Willielmi  Gernon ,  recipiatis  in  Villa  Lenn  omnes 
quos  njideritis  ejfe  ad  fidem  noftram.  Tefte - 

The  Annotations  take  notice  of  the  fame 
Genius  in  the  People  hereabouts  for  King 
Charles  II.  tfhat  the  Harbour  was  fortified ,  and 
confiderable  Forces  prepar'd  by  Sir  Horace  Townfend 
of  Raynam,  in  order  to  the  Reftoration. 

Nor  can  this  be  fpoken  of  without  paying  that 
Debt  to  the  Memory  of  a  Norfolk  Knight*  which 
Lovers  of  Wit  or  Stile  will  not  deny.  Sir  Roger 
L' Eft  range  was  taken  up  in  the  Neighbourhood, 
tried  and  condemn'd  for  a  Spy,  being  found,  as 
,  was  alledg’d,  within  the  Parliament  Quarters.  He 
difputed  feme  Circumftances,  by  which  they  would 
make  a  Spy  of  him,  but  was  over-ruled  $  then 
bravely  denied  the  Authority  of  the  Court  that 
fentenced  him.  He  wa£  within  an  Hour  or  Two 
of  making  his  Exit,  fub  Dio ,  when  a  Trumpet  * 
from  the  King's  General  reclaim'd  him,  with  the 
engaging  Argument  ofthreatning  to  hang  up  as 
Spies,  feme  Prifoners  he  had  in  his  Hands. 
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CCORDING  to  the  Roman 
Divifion  of  Britain ,  was  a  Fart  of 
the  Iceni  ;  according  to  the  Saxon , 
a  Part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Eaft 
Angles.  v  It  is  bounded  on  the 
North  by  Northamptonshire  and 
Lincolnjbire,  on  the  Eaft  by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk , 
on  the  South  by  Effex  and  Hertfordffoire,  on  the 
Weft  by  Huntingdonffoire  and  Bedfordshire.  In  it 
is  included  the  Ifle  of  Ely. 

About  the  Saxon  Name  of  this  County,  arc 
different  Opinions ;  every  Man  feems  to  have  been 
more  lucky  in  batteling  his  Neighbour’s  Etymology, 
than  in  fupporting  his  own. 
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By  Authors,  5tis  written  Grantabrygfcyr ,  Grent- 
brygfcyre,  Grantebrygfcire ,  Cantebriggefchire.  Pains 
have  been  taken  to  form  one  of  thefe  Words  out 
of  the  other  ;  but  it  muft  be  with  great  Force 
upon  tender  Confidences,  to  bring  Grant  from  Cam , 
or  Cam  from  Grant.  The  faireft  Way  of  deriving 
the  Name,  hath  been  from  the  River  or  Rivers. 
One  of  them  is  generally  call’d  Cam  by  Authors, 
which  rifeth  at  Henham  in  Ejfex ,  and  running  by 
Audely  Inn  and  Gh eft er ford ,  receives  near  Hafling- 
field ,  another  Stream  that  role  at  Afhwell  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  and  came  by  Shingay  and  Arrington  to 
the  Confluence  abovemention’d.  The  Cam  is 
Hippos’ d  to  keep  its  Name,  palling  thro3  Cambridge  ^ 
till  it  falls  into  the  Oufe  near  Ely. 

The  Stream  from  Afhwell ,  goes  generally  by 
the  Name  of  Rhee ,  an  old  Britifh  Appellative  of 
Rivers  in  general.  The  Dean  of  Tork  in  his  Com- 
mentary  upom  Camboritum ,  fuppofes  this  Rhee  to 
have  been  once  called  Grant ,  and  that  Grantaceafter 
by  Bede ,  called  vet  us  Civitatula  Hands  upon  it. 
Admitting  this,  of  which  there  is  no  Proof,  we 
muft  lofe  Cam  to  take  in  Grant .  For  this  Grants 
as  hath  been  laid,  falls  into  the  other  about 
Haflingfield ,  and  one  of  the  Names  muft  be  ab- 
forbed. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  a  Place  in  Glocefterfhire 
near  the  Severn^  by  lome  called  fftuatbridge^  in 
the  Maps  written  Cambridge ,  to  which  the  Danes 
marched  over  the  Country,  when  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed  of  returning  to  the  Thames  from  Ware , 
by  Alfred.  That,  if  the  true  Name  be  Cambridge , 
I  Ihould  imagine  derived  from  Camp^ridge,  in 
Memory  of  a  Danifh  Fortification  there.  It  Hands 
upon  a  fmall  Stream. 

As  to  the  other  Branch,  the  Cam^  I  don’t  find 
it  called  fo  any  where  from  its  Rife,  till  it  comes 
to  Cambridge ,  I  believe  it  never  had  a  Name  till 
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the  Town  had  that  of  Cambridge ,  and  then  the 
River  was  called  Cam.  The  Britijh  Signification  of 
it  Crooked ,  hath  but  little  in  it  to  denominate  a 
River.  Where  is  there  a  ftraight  one  ?  Or  where 
is  this  more  crooked  than  ordinary  ? 

W  hether  Granchefter  were  the  more  antient  Seat 
of  Learning,  removed  hither  after  fome  Danijh 
Depredation,  I  fhall  not  lole  Time  to  enquire, 
having  no  Helps  to  decide  the  Matter.  Or 
whether  the  Saxons  called  any  thing*  Ceafter  that 
had  not  Caftra  or  Cajlrtm  of  the  Romans.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Saxons  might  not  well  diftinguifh  between 
what  was  Britijh  and  what  was  Roman  always. 
There  might,  poffibly,  be  in  fome  Parts  of  Eng- 
land ,  Remains  of  the  Fortification  of  a  Britijh 
Oppidum ,  which  the  Saxons  might  call  by  their 
general  Name  of  Ceajier ,  if  they  did  or  did  not 
diftinguifh  it  from  Roman.  Without  admitting 
this,  it  will  not  be  poftible  to  account  for  many  a 
Cefter  in  the  Ifland,  where  the  Romans  are  not 
known  to  have  been,  either  by  Hiftory  or  Fortifi¬ 
cation,  or  by  Situation,  fit  to  encamp  upon.  And 
Godmanchefter  I  give  as  an  Inftance  of  this. 

The  Thing  being  no  better  agreed,  we  may, 
without  Affront  to  any  Author,  try  for  another 
Fountain,  both  of  the  Cambridge  and  the  Grant- 
bridge.  And,  perhaps,  the  Names  may  both  be 
traced  up  to  another  Original  which  is  not  Saxon , 
and  fhewn  to  mean,  one  the  County,  the  other 
the  School  or  Univerfity. 

The  Story  by  Camden ,  mentioned  of  Cant  abet 
a  Spaniard ,  who  read  here,  is  ridiculous  enough, 
if  the  Date  be  right,  that  it  was  Three  hundred 
and  Seventy-five  Years  before  Chrift.  Whoever 
put  this  Date,  did  it  with  no  other  Reafon  than  to 
takeoff  from  the  Antiquity  of  the  Univerfity,  by 
fixing  its  Beginning  fo  monftroufly  high.  The 
next  Words  of  Camden ,  from  the  old  Hiftories  of 
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the  Place,  are  probably  true,  that  Sebert  King  of 
the  j Eaft  'Angles  reftor’d  it,  after  which  it  lay  again 
in  Ruins  for  a  confiderable  Time.  This  Sebert  is 
by  others  call'd  Sigebert  the  fifth  King  of  the  Eaft 
Angles ,  and  the  Third  that  was  a  ChriJUan .  It  is 
probable  the  Beginning  of  Learning  was  herein 
his  Reign.  We  muft  then,  alter  Mr.  Camden  $ 
Figure  of  630  to  636,  637,  or  638,  otherwife  it 
could  not  fall  out  in  his  Time. 

That  the.  Name  of  Cantabrigia  was  impos’d 
about  his  Time,  is  more  probable,  becaufe  then 
the  Saxons  made  Subdivifions  of  their  Territories, 
diftinguifhing  one  Part  of  their  Kingdom  from 
another. 

We  lhall  here  be  at  a  lols  to  get  Credit  for  intro¬ 
ducing  a  Latin ,  at  leaf!:  a  foreign  Name,  for  a 
Saxon  Place,  except  the  Seat  of  Learning  will  help 
ns  out.  The  Cantabri  are  well  known  to  have 
inhabited  that  Part  of  Spain  next  the  Bay  of  Bifcay0 
Camden  upon  Defmond  in  Ireland ,  laith,  The 
cc  Velabri  may  feem  to  derive  their  Name  from 

Aber ,  i.  e.  AEfiuaries  ;  for  they  dwelt  among 

fuch  Friths,  upon  Parcels  of  Ground  divided 
a  from  one  another  by  great  Incurfions  of  the 
cc  Sea  j  from  which  the  Artabri  and  Cantabri  in 
€C  Spain  took  their  Names.  ” 

Quid  bellicofus  Cant  aber  &  Scythes  ?  Hor. 

I  may  fuppole  then,  the  King  of  the  E aft-  Angles 
asking  the  Profeflor  by  what  Name  to  diftinguifh 
this  Fenny  Part  of  his  Dominions,  where  is  fome- 
times  a  rifing  Ground  as  it  were  floating  in  the 
'Water,  fuch  as  Chatteris ,  and  that  he  remember’d 
the  Cantabri ,  and  call’d  them  by  the  lame  Name. 
And  this  he  might  do  whether  a  Spaniard  or  not. 
But  fmce  Tradition  has  made  a  Spaniard  Profeflor 
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there,  let  him  be  particularly  mindful  of  hi s’Natale 
Solum ,  and  pay  it  this  Compliment. 

He  that  will  not  allow  me  this,  may  be  ask'd  one 
Qiieftion,  Whether  Cantabrigia  be  not  a  Name 
older  than  Cambridge  ?  Cambridge  might  come 
from  the  other.  Three  Strokes  compofmg  in0 
might  eafily  come  in  the  room  of  nt ,  which  in 
antient  way  of  Writing  are  but  the  lame  three 
Strokes.  But  Cantabrigia  could  never  be  Latin 
for  Cambridge .  Cambngia  is  more  natural,  and 
would  have  been  the  Word  if  Cambridge  had  been 
Latinized. 

As  there  has  been  a  Tradition  about  Cantaber , 
I  may  be  indulg'd  to  offer  one  Guels  more,  which 
may  with  fome  pals  better  than  the  former.  That 
over  the  Schools  fome  Motto  was  written  exprelling 
their  Defign,  and  the  Advantage  of  Learning. 
The  Word  Cantabra  then,  as  Pitifcus  hath  ob« 
ferv'd  from  Septimius ,  may  be  taken  in  that  Senle. 

Cantabra  Vex  ilia  funt  quae  non  t  ant  urn  colore 
cc  Militibus  erant  pro  figno  fed  &  carmine  feu  nomine 
cc  aliquo  infcripta  cantab ant ,  five  fignificabant  illis 
“  quid  grati  &  jucundi. 55 

The  Name  Crane  heft  er  may  be  interpreted  the 
Seat  of  Learnings  Apollo  s  Town.  If  Gr annus  be 
frequently  us'd  as  a  Cognomen  of  Apollo ,  amongft 
the  Celts,  or  People  of  Afia,  it  will  be  allow'd  me 
that  a  Place  fet  apart  for  the  Mufes ,  Ihould  have 
lomething  of  its  Defign  in  its  Name,  which  was 
thought  aufpicious. 

Petrinus  from  Stephanus  gives  us  ypJyos  Oppidum 
Mur  on#  orum  Apollinis  fano  cl  arum. 

In  others,  Myrinus  Apollo  a  Myrin  Molidis  urbe 
in  qua  relligiofiffime  colebatur. 

rpwe/cf  Apollo  a  Gryneo  netnore  juxta  Clazomenem 
Afire  Civitatem  in  quo  Apollo  colebatur. 

If  Apollo  was  known  in  Scotland  whilfc  the 
Romans  were  Mafters  there,  by  this  Name,  it  is 
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not  at  all  wonderful  it  fhould  be  in  ule  here. 
The  Altar  found  at  Mujjelburgh ,  by  which  fome 
would  prove  the  Caledonians  to  delcend  from  the 
antient  Gauls ,  may  juftify  this  Conjecture  of  ours, 
though  it  prove  nothing  farther  than  that  Gr annus 
was  fo  us'd  by  the  Romans. 

Apollini  Granno  Lucius  Sabinianus  Procof. 
Aug. 

If  there  be  any  Thing  about  Cambridge  or 
Granchefter ,  proving  the  Romans  to  have  had  a 
Settlement  there,  I  have  never  feen  it.  Chefterton 
I  take  to  be  named  from  the  Aiftiva  upon  Hog- 
magrg  Hill,  as  Vadum  ad  Caftra.  The  Military 
Way  upon  which  the  fifth  Journey  of  Antonine 
leads  us  from  Colchefier  to  Lincoln ,  pafles  the  River 
here.  And  hence  feems  the  Original  of  Stour - 
bridge  Fair  kept  upon  the  Roman  Agger.  Here 
was  an  open  Pvoad  from  North  to  South,  upon 
which  Wares  of  a  1]  Sorts  might  be  eafily  convey’d. 
And  this  might  perhaps  be  the  Reafon  of  Schools 
being  let  up  firft  in  the  Neighbourhood,  becaufe  it 
is  the  Centre  of  many  Roads,  and  there  was  good 
Travelling  to  it. 

The  Caftle  at  Cambridge  was  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror ,  or  perhaps,  rather  rebuilt  upon  a 
Saxon  Foundation  ;  for  it  is  laid,  he  order’d  thole 
of  Lincoln  and  Huntingdon  to  be  eredted  at  the 
fame  Time.  For  the  firft  of  thele  we  are  well 
affured  there  was  a  Fortification  long  before  his 
Time.  ' 

The  new  Camden ,  from  a  Manufcript  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  faith,  cc  A  Mile  North  of  Cambridge  is 

Arbury ,  or  Arbor ough  (in  the  Territories  of 
ci  Chefterton ,  where  is  a  large  Camp  of  a  Figure; 
^  inclining  to  a  Square.  There  have  been  Roman 
^  Coins  found  in  it,  one  particularly  of  Silver, 
cc  wit*h  the  Head  of  Rome  on  one  Side,  on  the 
t!  Reverie  Cajior  and  Pollux  on  Horfeback,  The 
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tc  adjoining  Chefterton  has  probably  its  Name  from 
<c  this  Camp  or  old  Caftntm. ” 

Dr.  Gale  faith,  u  Ipfe  in  campis  de  Chefterton 
cc  (in  cnjus  Oppidi  territoriis  fiat  Caftrem  Canta- 
(C  brigienfe )  njidi  unum  ( nummulum)  erutum , 
cc  cut  prima  facies  erat  Romse  caput  altera  Caftor 
<c  6i»  Pollux  mo  equo  infidentes.  ” 

Mr.  Aubrey  feems  to  have  follow’d  the  Dean, 
but  turn’d  his  Caftle  into  a  Camp  near  Chefterton, 
It  was  this  Gentleman’s  Misfortune  to  take  Things 
upon  Truft ,  but  miftaking  Things  upon  Truft  is 
greater. 

By  the  Name  of  Arbury  he  muft  have  read 
fomewhere,  that  there  is  in  Hertfordjhire ,  a  Mile 
above  AJhwell  (the  River  Head  that  comes  to 
Cambridge)  an  enclofed  piece  of  Ground  call’d 
Arbury  Banks ,  defended  by  a  Vallum  without  any 
Foffe^  which  feems  to  have  been  made  for  lome 
publick  Shew.  How  antient  this  is  I  pretend  not 
to  fay.  Camden  upon  fecond  Thoughts  took  it  to 
be  Roman ,  becaufe  of  Coins  fometimes  found  there  - 
for  it  is  conftantly  plough’d,  but  repents  of  having 
call’d  it  Magioninium . 

Three  Miles  Southward  upon  the  Military  Way 
from  Chefterton  we  afcend  Hogmagog  Hill,  where  is  a 
Camp  treble  Ditch’d,  which  I  humbly  propofe  to 
be  the  Camboritum  of  the  Romans.  Camboritum  is 
by  Camden  plac’d  at  Grancbefter  ;  not  furely  from 
Remains,  or  Convenience  of  Situation,  but  meerly 
for  the  Name  of  the  River  Cam^  a  Point  in  Dis¬ 
pute.  He  believes  Cambridge  either  a  Limb,  or 
the  Daughter  of  the  antient  Camboritum  Gran- 
chefier . 

Dr.  Gale  would  have  this  Station  fought  for  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Cam.  He  is  not  pofitive  where¬ 
about,  but  mentions  Coins  found  near  the  Bridge 
at  Cambridge  and  at  Chefterton.  The  lame  Author 
believes  the  Camp  on  Hogmagog  Hill  to  be  Roman , 
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and  us’d  as  JEfiiaoa^  though  not  by  the  Name  of 
Camboritum  *  and  had  himfelf  feen  Roman  Money 
that  was  dug  out  there,  in  making  a  Cellar,  of 
Valentinian  the  Elder  and  1 Valens. 

Dr.  Braddy  in  his  Hiftory  of  England ,  acknow¬ 
ledges  both  the  Camp  on  Hogmagog ,  and  the  other 
Fortification  at  Chefierford ,  on  which  the  Crown 
Inn  {lands,  to  be  Roman ,  though  he  attempts  not 
to  fix  their  Names ;  and  that  at  Littlebury  near  the 
River  are  alfo  Remains. 

Mr.  Baxter  will  have  Camboritum  and  Cambre - 
ionium  the  fame,  in  which  he  is  fingular,  and 
gives  no  better  Evidence  for  his  Opinion,  than 
that  both  fignify  a  Situation  on  the  Turn  of  a 
River.  They  are  made  very  different  in  the 
Itinerary,  and  it  is  beyond  Excufe  to  call  them 
the  fame.  Camboritum  in  the  fifth  Journey  is 
plac’d  between  Iciani  and  Durolipons ;  Cambre - 
ionium  in  the  Ninth,  is  between  Sitomagus  and 
Ad  Anfam . 

Dr.  Stukeley  makes  Chefierford  Camboritum ,  and 
there  would  be  enough  to  {ay  upon  that  Point  ir 
Diftance  to  Durolipons  would  admit  it ;  and  if  the 
Station  were  certainly  nam’d  from  the  River,  and 
the  old  Name  of  the  River  were  certainly  Cam . 
This  Place  without  all  Queftion  was  Roman ,  as  a 
Part  of  Littlebury  was.  The  Wall  of  Chefierford 
including  fifty  Acres,  according  to  the  Doffor^  is 
now  digging  down  to  mend  the  Highways.  Coins 
of  the  lower  Emperors  are  frequently  found  here. 
This  Place  is  call’d  Boroughfield  by  the  Inhabitants. 
The  Do&or  hath  trac’d  out  a  Building  in  it 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  a  Temple.  From 
the  languid  Corn  which  grows  over  the  Walls  he 
difeovers  the  Dimenfions  of  it.  The  Naos  is  fifteen 
Foot  over,  and  forty  long  ;  the  Pronaos  appears  at 
both  Ends  the  Wall  of  the  Portico,  around  where¬ 
on  flood  the  Pillars.  He  found  the  City  to  be  in 
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Breadth  a  thpufand  Roman  Feet ;  and  that  the 
Breadth  to  the  Length  was  as  three  to  five,  in  the 
Proportion  their*  Bricks  are  made  •  and  farther, 
that  the  River  Cam  runs  under  the  Wall.  Thence 
he  concludes  it  is  nam'd,  and  inftances  in  a 
Butchers  Utenfil,  which  from  its  Crookednels  is 
call'd  Cambril. 

If  Cam  doth  in  Britifto  fignify  Crooked,  it 1  is  a 
great  way  to  trace  up  a  Genealogy  through  Nor¬ 
man  and  Saxon  Times,  for  a  Thing  that  hath 
pafs’d,  perhaps,  through  two  or  three  Denomina¬ 
tions  fince  the  Britons  nam'd  it.  Rivers  and 
Mountains  are  much  more  like  to  carry  their  firft 
Names,  than  Things  of  common  Ufe.  Within 
Boroughfield  are  Coins  of  the  lower  Emperors 
daily  plough'd  up. 

If  Camboritum  be  nam’d  from  Cam ,  and  Cam 
from  Crookednefs,  how  came  we  by  the  reft  of 
our  Names  beginning  with  Cam,  which  no-body 
alcribes  to  Crookednefs,  Cambo dunum,  Carnbre - 
ionium ,  Camulodunum  ? 

Hogmagog  Camp  is  upon  an  Eminence,  command¬ 
ing  the  whole  Country  on  every  Side  for  many  Miles, 
moft  judicioufiy  chofen  for  Exploratores  $  upon  the 
great  Road  from  Colchefter  to  Lincoln,  and  within  a 
very  few  Miles  of  the  Interfecfcion  of  the  Ermine 
and  Ikening  Streets,  and  within  Sight  of  both. 
The  Diftance  from  Colchefter  agrees  with  the 
Itinerary ,  which  makes  it  Thirty-five  Miles. 

Let  it  be  confider'd,  here  are  already  three 
Pretenders  to  Camboritum ,  Granchefter ,  Cambridge , 
Chefterford  ;  and  if  Chefterton  may  be  reckon’d 
there  is  a  fourth.  A  fifth  hath  as  good  a  Claim  as 
any  but  Che 'ter ford ,  I  mean  Erumpington.  Here 
have  been  of  late  many  Things  dug  up  which  pafs 
for  Roman  j  Pater  as  of  red  Earth,  Lacrymatories , 
Intaglias ,  and  other  Curiofities.  Some  of  thefe 
are  in  the  Hands  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
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Earl  of  Oxford.  Others  of  more  Value  were 
claim’d  by  Mr.  fhompfon,  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
Amongft  thefe  are  faid  to  be  large  Earthen  Veffels 
us’d  for  Sacrifice,  of  which,  an  Account  is  to  be 
given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfacftions.  I  have 
heard  there  are  fome  particular  Figures  upon  thefe 
Earthen  Veflfels  difeovering  them  to  be  of  Roman 
ufe  in  Sacrifice,  It  will  be  hard  to  diftinguifh 
whether  they  were  not  of  Britijh  ufe  after  the 
Romans  abdicated.  If  they  were,  we  may  call 
them  Roman ,  as  being  in  Imitation  of  their 
Worfhip.  Thefe  Things,  upon  the  Death  of 
Mr.  Thompfon ,  or  a  Defign  to  oblige  the  Royal 
Society,  are  not  eafily  come  at.  I  wifh  the  Adept, 
may  from  the  Royal  Society  receive  that  Satis¬ 
faction  they  wifh. 

The  whole,  I  think,  that  can  be  made  of  all 
thefe  Pretenfions  is,  that  from  the  Summer  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Camber  it  urn  and  Canonium ,  the  Romans 
or  their  Britijh  Allies,  and  by  Marriage,  Kinfmen, 
thought  proper  to  have  their  Villas ,  and  make 
Country  Settlements  in  this  Neighbourhood. 
The  Troops  that  kept  the  Poft  of  Exploratores 
might  alio  quarter  amongft  them  in  Winter  • 
becaufe,  under  their  Guard,  the  People  were  moft 
fecure,  and  the  Inroads  of  Pirates  or  Beaters-up  of 
Quarters  were  moft  dreaded  in  the  Summer. 

To  fay  but  one  Thing  more  of  this  Cam,  which 
determines  the  World  to  fix  Camboritum  upon  the 
River :  I  propofe  one  Guefs  in  which  I  am  not 
very  fanguine,  but  leave  it  to  take  its  Chance. 
Thefe  Stations  beginning  with  Cam,  may  have  been 
originally  Campo ,  and,  abbreviated,  might  drop  the 
fecond  Syllable.  Thus  Cambretonio  might  have 
been  Campo  Bretonio ,  or  the  Field  upon  the  River 
Breton.  Camborito  might  have  been  Campo  Rito , 
with  the  Variation  but  of  one  Letter.  The  Adept 

in 
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in  Britijh ,  may,  perhaps,  find  the  Meaning  of  the 
two  laft  Syllables, 

Camuloduno  might  have  the  fame  Origin,  pre- 
ferving  a  Difference  from  any  other  Place  of  kindred 
Sound,  to  avoid  Confufion.  Ravennas  has  ano¬ 
ther  beginning  with  Cam ,  which  is  Camulofejfa. 
As  to  Cambodunum ,  the  Station  intermediate  to 
Calc  aria  and  Manucio ,  in  the  fecond  Journey  Bede 
mentions  a  Place  written  Campodanum.  This  may 
give  fome  little  Light,  but  too  much  Strefs  ought 
not  to  be  laid  on  the  Exacftnefs  of  a  Saxon  Tran- 
fcriber  againft  a  Roman  Copy. 

Camulodunum  is  the  next  Cambridgefhire  Station 
I  propole.  And  this  may  be  done  without  lb 
much  Hardinefs  as  at  firft  Sight  appears.  Caftle 
Comps  is  the  Place,  I  humbly  prefume,  of  its  lelf 
ignoble,  any  farther  than  Norman  Honour  has 
made  it,  nor  of  Extent  enough  to  be  thought  a 
Colony.  So  that  the  Charge  would  be  to  bring  a 
Situation  ex  face  Romuli ,  and  to  exalt  it  to 
the  higheft  Roman  Honour. 

Firft  let  the  adverfary  Opinions  appear,  making 
it  Malden ,  Colchefter ,  Walden .  The  firft  took  its 
Title  from  Similitude  of  Sound,  and  from  that 
only,  as  was  obferv’d  upon  Effex  in  our  Second 
Part.  The  fecond  had  the  great  Stillingfleet  and 
Talbot  to  fupport  it  ;  but  all  they  have  is  to  prove 
lit  Roman ,  which  No-body  can  deny.  The  third 
hath  its  chief  Evidence  from  Sound,  and  that 
Roman  Remains  are  in  the  Neighbourhood.  To  * 
sail  which  let  this  be  added,  that  not  one  of  the 
tthree  Schemes  pretends  to  keep  Antonine>  s  Numbers 
dacred,  or  indeed,  to  treat  them  with  any  Refpecft. 

Having  Paid  enough  already  upon  this  Place,  I 
♦only  (hew  here  the  Way  of  coming  at  it,  and  the 
jjuffDiftance  in  which  it  ftands  from  Canonium  Ring 
Ihll ,  and  Ad  An  am  ‘fallow  U' ratting,  from  the 
jfirft  Nine  Miles,  from  the  other  Six,  in  a  Line  as 
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direct  as  the  Ground  will  bear  from  London  to 

Yarmouth. 

I  am  aware  that  Ptolomy  has  placd  Ka/>,KAQc/W 
in  the  Diftridt  of  the  Yrmohantes ,  whereas  here 
ftis  brought  under  the  Iceni.  It  is  no  otherwife 
brought  under  the  Iceni ,  than  that  it  is  in  Cam~ 
bridgeftcire .  But  it  by  no  means  appears  that  the 
Saxon  Divifion  agreed  intirely  with  the  Roman . 
This  Lingula  of  Cambridge (hire  jutting  into  Ejfex , 
probably  happen’d  long  after  Potolomy s  Time. 
And  if  the  Place  lies  but  upon  the  Border,  and 
fuch  a  Border  too  as  feems  to  have  been  an  En¬ 
croachment  upon  Ejfex ,  one  need  not  be  con¬ 
cern’d  at  fuch  a  Difficulty. 

Our  Road  to  Caftle  Comps  from  Ring  Hill 
Canonium ,  is  through  the  Ground  upon  which 
Audley  Inn  now  ftands ;  through  the  Park  by 
Magnaville’s  Caftle,  to  St.  Aylods ,  a  Farm  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  There  the  broad 
military  Way  is  loft,  which  points  to  Caftle  Comps . 
Hales  Wood  ftops  it  up ;  and  the  Fields  beyond 
the  Wood,  through  which  it  feems  antiently  to 
have  gone,  (hew  no  more  T  races  of  a  Road  till  we 
come  to  the  Place.  Thence  again  our  Ermine ,  as 
we  take  the  Liberty  to  call  it,-  moves  towards 
Haueril ,  and  two  Miles  before  it  arrives  there, 
falls  into  the  Ikening  from  Linton ,  and  keeps  it 
company  to  Haverif  parting  there  in  a  Saltire ,  as 
hath  been  faid  in  the  former  Part  upon  Ejfex. 

We  are  now  to  account  for  the  Smallnefs  of  the 
Garriion,  and  its  Pretence  to  claim  the  Honour  of 
a  Roman  Colony,  againft  Colchefter ,  or  any  other 
confiderable  Place ;  an  Honour  which  London  at 
that  Time  did  not  enjoy,  as  appears  from  what,  is 
related  of  Suetonius  Paulinus.  Yacitus  makes 
Camulodumm  a  Place  without  Forts  and  Caftles, 
and  accufes  the  Officers  of  confulting  Eafe  and 
Plenty  above  Security.  Here  feems  to  have  been 
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the  Prxtorium  and  the  Temple  of  Claudius  near  it, 
but  the  Veterans  had  difpers’d  themfelves  about 
the  Country,  enjoying  the  Fruits  of  Husbandry, 
without  imagining  their  Tenure  fo  precarious  as  it 
was.  They  might  probably  have  fome  Fortifica¬ 
tions  on  the  Verge  of  their  Colony,  but  thefe  fo 
weak,  or  fo  weakly  guarded,  that  Boadicea  made 
no  Difficulty  o'f  furprizing  them.  The  above- 
mentioifd  Author  faith  as  much  :  Fomina  dace 
exurere  Coloniam ,  expugnare  Caftra  potuere.  Et ' 
fumpfere  univerji  helium ,  &  fparfos  per  Ca della 
milites  confeffiati  expugnatis  prcefidiis  ipfam  Coloniam 
invafere .  Thefe  Caftella  might  be  as  far  off  as 
Chefterford  on  one  Side,  as  Heveningham  on  the 
other,  or  as  Haver  ill.  At  this  laft  mentioned 
Place  are  Coins  now  found  in  abundance.  And 
there  is  a  Sort  of  Proof  the  Colony  was  continued 
hither,  if  we  will  depend  upon  the  Exadnefs  of 
the  Itinerary :  And  that  a  Part,  if  not  the  chief 
Part  of  the  Colony,  was  three  Miles  farther  from 
London  than  Caftle-Comps  extended  from  thence. 
This  appears  from  the  different  Number  of  Miles 
the  fifth  Journey  gives  from  the  Ninth.  In  the 
fifth  from  Ceefaromagus  to  Colonia ,  we  find  Twenty- 
four  Miles.  In  the  ninth  we  find  from  Cafaro - 
magus  to  Canonhm  twelve,  and  nine  more  to  Camu - 
lo dunum ;  in  the  whole  Twenty-one. 

The  Ground  we  fee  at  prefent  is  not  more  than 
fix  or  feven  Acres  fortified  ;  and  the  Works  feem 
t6  be  Norman ,  whatever  there  might  have  been  in 
elder  Times.  This,  however,  may  have  been 
the  Refidence  of  Cynobiline.  His  Broetorium ,  or 
fomething  equivalent  to  it,  might  be  within  this 
Compafs,  and  the  exterior  Defence  of  his  Oppidum 
at  a  greater  Diftance.  This  Defence  confifting  of 
Ditches  and  Trees  without,  might  be  totally 
defaced  by  R oman  Induflry  upon  Improvement 
of  the  Lands.  There  is  not  at  prefent  any  Traces 
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of  fuch  Works.  Aldus  Plautius  and  Claudius  in 
Perfon  are  faid  to  have  been  here  ;  and  here  was  a 
Temple  built  to  the  Honour  of  that  Emperor,  and 
according  to  'Tacitus  an  Altar  infcrib’d,  The  Altar 
of  eternal  Dominion.  Here  the  conquer’d  Britons 
ador’d  him  as  a  God. 

This  may  give  fbme  Light  to  the  Infoription 
Camden  mentions,  Camulo  Deo  fanftoiS  for tijjimo.  He 
labours  from  this  and  an  old  Stone  found  at  Rome 
in  the  Palace  of  Colloti ,  to  prove  Camulus  another 
Name  for  Mars,  by  which  he  was  worfhipp’d.  As 
Claudius  was  deified  and  had  a  Temple  here;  and 
was,  according  to  Senecas  Relation,  worfhipp’d  lay 
thefe  Barbarians,  this  Temple,  and  this  Adoration 
might  be  at  Camulodunum.  Thus  Camulo  may 
ftand  for  Camuloduni  according  to  the  Roman 
Practice  of  cutting  Words  fhort.  Claudius  may  be 
the  Deus  fandius  &  fortijjimus ,  whole  Altar  was  at 
this  Place.  The  Camu  which  is  on  fome  Coins  at¬ 
tributed  to  Cy  nob  elm,  is  flill  a  fhorter  way  of  wri¬ 
ting  the  Place  than  Camulo.  It  is  more  probable 
thefe  very  Coins  were  Roman ,  in  Memory  of 
Victory  over  Cynobehn.  Cue  far  exprefly  denies  the 
Britons  had  any  Coins ;  and  thefe,  though  fome- 
thing  later,  have  no  great  Evidence  of  their  Side. 

•  Camulodunum ,  where-ever  it  flood,  was  the 
Quarters  of  the  Veterans  of  the  fourteenth  Legion, 
the  Gemma  Martia  Viffrix ,  call’d  by  Tacitus  the 
Conquerors  of  Britain  :  The  fame  that  in  the  In- 
leription  of  Cneeus  Munatius ,  corre&ed  by  the 
Dean  of  Tork,  is  faid  to  be,  Colonia  Vtdiricenfis  quce 
eft  in  Britannia  Camuloduni.  The  Hiftory  of 
Claudius  faith,  he  actually  came  to  Britain  and 
reinforc’d  Aulus  Plautius ,  that  he  defeated  the 
Britons  who  difputed  his  Paflage  over  the  Thames  > 
that  he  took  Camulodunum ,  upon  which  his  Son 
was  Ailed  Britannicus ;  and  that  the  Priefts  who 

officiated 
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officiated  in  the  Temple  built  to  his  Honour,  were 
call’d  Sod  ales  Auguftales. 

tfhe  Ermine-Street  from  London  to  the  Sea.. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE , 

N  the  Roman  Divifion  of  the  Ifland 
is  reckon’d  in  the  Diftrid  of  the 
Iceni .  It  is  hard  to  prove  the 

Whole  of  it  to  be  there  ,  but  fince 
no  Authors  have  taken  pains  to  fix 
the  Skirts  of  it  under  any  other 
Divifion,  and  if  they  did,  there  would  be  little 
more  than  Opinion  to  countenance  them,  I  (hall 
not  attempt  it. 

By  the  Saxons  this  County  was  call’d  Huntu- 
dunefcire ,  and  Hunt andunefc ire ,  in  which  there  is 
no  Difference  but  of  Hunter  or  Hunting,  The 
whole  County  was  lately  Foreft,  and  long  after 
Princely  Promifes  had  pafs’d  for  Difafforefting  it, 
of  which  I  have  particularly  treated  in  the  Second 
Part  of  this  Work,  upon  the  Forefls  of  EJJex. 
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Its  Boundaries  are  on  the  Weft  and  part  of 
the  North,  North ampt onfhire  >  on  the  other  Part  of 
the  North,  the  Ifie  of  Ely ;  and  on  the  Eaft, 
Cambridgeshire  ;  on  the  South,  Bedford/hire.  As  to 
Civil  Jurifdi&ion,  it  is  under  the  lame  High 
Sheriff  as  Cambridgejhire :  One  Year  the  Sheriff  is 
of  this  County,  a  fecond  of  Cambridgejhire ,  a 
third  out  of  that  Part  of  Cambridgejhire ,  call’d 
the  Ifle  of  Ely.  The  fame  Method  was  for  the 
fame  Perfon  to  be  Sheriff  of  EJfex  and  Hertford - 
Jhire,  till  the  Ninth  of  Queen  Elizabeth  j  but  not 
alternately,  for  fometimes  Two  or  Three  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  fame  County  ferved  after  one  an¬ 
other. 

It  is  watered  by  the  River  Oufe  from  Bedford - 
Jhire ,  which  parts  the  South-eaft  Corner  of  this 
County  from  the  reft.  The  River  Nen  divides  it 
on  the  North  from  Nor'thamptonfhi re ,  in  its  Courfe 
to  Peterborough. 

Roman  Monuments  in  this  County  we  muft  not 
look  for.  The  Reafon  may  be,  That  it  was  entirely 
Foreft.  Here  was  no  Country  for  an  Army  to 
protect,  becaufe  they  could  not  live  upon  it. 
Here  was  neither  Corn  rais’d,  nor  Meadows  drain’d 
for  Grazing.  And  though  a  great  Part  of  the 
Land  is  naturally  fruitful,  it  wanted  human  In- 
duftry  to  fit  it  for  the  Plough  and  the  Scythe. 
In  the  Britons  Time,  the  Nation  was  but  half 
Peopled.  They  had  Ground  enough  manured,  to 
feed  them  in  that  low  Way  Nature  requir’d,  the 
reft  was  therefore  neglected.  They  had  no  Vent 
for  their  Corn  abroad,  nor  Inducement  to  cul¬ 
tivate  as  much  as  would  have  made  their  Lives 
more  comfortable  :  But  contented  themfelves  with 
the  indolent  Life  of  Shepherds ;  fat  lazily  down  to 
procure  Milk  and  Chede,  with  a  Genius  little 
exalted  above  the  Cattle  that  fed  them.  They 
had,  like  their  Land,  an  innate  Fruitfulnds,  and 
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when  their  Spirit  was  awak’d,  and  called  up  by 
Dangers,  they  fhew’d  themfelves  Men  to  the  Coft 
of  the  Romans.  Had  the  Land  been  clear  of 
Woods,  it  would  have  maintain’d  twice  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Inhabitants,  and  might,  consequently, 
have  defended  itfelf  againft  double  the  Force  that 
attack’d  them.  The  Riches  of  their  Lands,  and 
of  their  Minds,  was  then  but  in  Ore,  as  a  Mine  not 
uncovered.  It  was  the  Experience  and  the  Policy 
of  War,  that  was  the  Roman  Advantage  over  them. 
Had  Caraffiacus,  and  the  other  Britijh  Captives, 
been  able  to  make  their  own  Speeches,  which 
Roman  Oratory  puts  in  their  Mouths,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  they  had  kept  their  Ground,  and  not 
grac’d  a  Roman  Triumph.  The  Poets  Encomium 
upon  Cxjars  Victories,  had  been  {par’d,  in  which 
the  Translation  of  Virgil  in  Camden ,  has  humbled 
Virgil ,  as  much  as  Cue  far  had  humbled  Britain . 

— — * — - Utque 

Purpurea  intext  i  toll  ant  aulcea  Britannu  .  Virg. 

fi  •  And  how  the  Tapeftry  where  themfelves  are 
((  wrought, 

€C  The  BriliJJo  Slaves  pull  down - 

Cou’d  the  Britijh  Captives  rob  the  Roman  The¬ 
atre  ?  Will  not  toller e  mean,  that  the  Britijh 
Captives  were  in  the  Tapeftry  defcrib’d  holdingup  a 
Reprefentation  of  their  Country’s  Difgrace? 

Th  is  County  retains  yet  the  Air  of  Foreft, 
more  than  any  other  in  England.  There  is  from 
Kimbolton  to  Warhois ,  one  Range  of  Woods  with 
Breaks  and  Difcontinuations  only.  About  the 
middle  Way,  is  a  Wood  yet  retaining  the  Name 
of  IVaybridge ,  which  gave  Name  to  one  of  the 
Three  Forefts  of  Hunt ingdonjh ire* 
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All  that  appears  to  have  been  Roman  in  this 
County,  is  the  Military  Way  through  it.  One 
.from  Camboritum ,  as  I  take  leave  to  call  Hogmagog , 
palTes  the  Cambridge  River  at  Chefierton ,  and 
points  to  Stanton.  It  leads  by  Lowlworth  Hedges, 
which  I  have  not  Hardiiiefs  enough  to  call  the 
Work  of  Lollius  Urbicus ,  for  which  I  might  have 
Countenance  from  Men  of  the  firftFigure.  Dodfcor 
Gale,  fpeaking,  pag.  28.  of  his  Comment  on 
Antonine ,  faith.  Sane  loeus  ifie  quem  modo  diximus 
dicebatur  antiquitus  hole  [worth,  i.  e.  Lolhi  Curia 
*vel  Ager  ;  &  forte  fuit  Lollius  Urbicus  ille  Anto- 
niniPti  legatus  qui  njiam  'public am  muniverit  *vel 
aliud  opus  in  proximo  condiderit ,  Certe  nomen  Lollii 
aliis  locis  ££  ad  viam  militarem  inhcerere  animadverto . 

Lolham  Briggs ,  mention’d  by  Camden  in  the 
•Way  from  the  Nen  to  Bourn  in  Lincolnjhire ,  may 
have  the  fame  Original. 

The  Military  Way  from  Chefierton  by  Low! - 
worth ,  palfes  through  Stanton ,  where  it  feems  to 
have  given  Name.  Thence  it  points  to  Hartford 
on  the  North  Side  the  Oufe.  Here,  I  prefume, 
was  the  Ford  of  the  Oufe  from  Heminford ,  leaving 
Godmanchejler  and  Huntingdon  on  the  Left.  The 
River  hereabouts  running  in  Three  Channels,  was 
fhallower  than  in  one.  But  the  Paffage  may  have 
been  where  the  Three  are  united,  before  the 
Water  was  kept  up  by  Locks  and  Sluices  for  the 
Benefit  of  Navigation.  There  is  yet  a  Ford  a  little 
higher  at  Offord ,  another  a  little  lower  below 
St.  Ives  Bridge,  From  Hartford  we  go  diredlly 
North,  and  at  Stukely  the  prefent  Poll  Road  falls 
in  with  ours)  leads  on  by  Stangate  Holt ,  where 
again  it  gives  Name,  through  Stilton  to  Chefierton^ 
on  the  South  Side  the  Nen ,  the  Durolipons ,  as  I 
conceive,  of  the  Romans. 

Here  we  have  on  our  Side,  the  fortified  Camp, 
confifting  of  about  Twenty-four  Acres,  the  Ditch 
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ftill  remaining.  It  confifts  of  a  fmall  Field,  a 
large  one,  and  half  another  large  one,  called 
Caftle  Fields. 

The  Entrance  from  the  Road  is  by  an  Agger, 
which  leads  to  the  Camp,  and  keeps  its  Height 
quite  thro3  to  the  North  Side  of  it,  lying  very  near 
the  Nen.  From  hence  the  Military  Way  crofted 
the  River  into  Northamptonshire ,  and  led  by 
Caftor ,  a  Village  a  Mile  farther  on  the  Side  of  the 
Hill.  This  is  admitted  by  all,  and  though  the 
Vefligia  of  the  Road  are  not  to  be  traced  up  to 
Caftor ,  or  immediately  from  it  3  the  next  we  find 
of  it  towards  Lolharn  Briggs ,  anfwers  exactly  to 
Caftor  and  Chefterton. 

We  have  here  alio,  our  juft  Complement  of 
Miles  from  Camboritum  Hogmagog ,  as  the  Itinerary 
diredts,  Fourteen  to  Hartford ,  and  Eleven  to 

Chefterton . 

By  the  Way,  it  might  be  worth  the  Pains  of  the 
Experiment,  to  dig  acrofs  the  Road  about  Stan - 
gate  Holt ,  at  the  Depth  of  Two  or  Three  Yards 
for  the  Roman  Materials,  if  ever  there  was  a  Caufe** 
way  made  of  Stone  by  them.  And  thefe  might 
Repair  the  prefent  Turnpike  Road,  if  they  could 
be  difcovered.  It  was  the  Cuftom  of  the  Romans 
to  make  iome  Caufeways  of  Stone,  and  others 
only  of  the  neighbouring  Earth.  But  confidering 
theBadnefs  of  the  Ground  here,  one  might,  with 
as  good  Reafon,  expedl  to  find  the  Materials  buried 
deep  as  any  where.  In  Sujfex  and  Surrey ,  for 
many  Miles  together,  the  ftony  Agger  is  found 
Two  Yards  under  Ground,  when  Drains  are  occa- 
fionally  dug,  and  particularly  in  Barking  Church¬ 
yard  when  Graves  are  made.  The  Labourers 
here  take  out  Stones  daily  at  a  Yard  deep  ;  but 
thefe  are  only  what  the  Parifh  Surveyors  have, 
from  Year  to  Year,  laid  down. 
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This  Station  is,  by  almoft  all  Authors,  fix’d  at 
Caftor  in  North amptonjhire,  which  was  call’d  by  the 
Monks  Dormanceafter.  But  fuppofing  Qodman - 
chefter  to  have  been  Durolipons ,  how  does  this 
anfwer  Durobriv#,  which  Ihould  be  Thirty-five 
Miles  from  thence  ?  Mr.  Camden  fuppofes  a  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Town,  from  the  Huntingdonshire 
Side  the  Nen ,  quite  to  Caftor ,  though  there  is  no 
Pretence  of  Communication.  The  Town  of  Caftor 
ftands  upon  the  Side  of  a  Hill,  a  Mile  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire.  This  is  an  entire  Camp  in  Huntingdonjbire , 
and  the  Ground  between,  confifts  either  of 
Meadows,  or  low  Arable  Lands,  which  were 
never  taken  into  the  Town. 

Dr.  Stukeley  hath  taken  Notice  of  this  fortified 
Ground,  called  Caftle  Fields,  and  the  Dorman 
Pieces  frequently  plough’d  up  in  the  Field  between 
the  River  and  Caftor.  .  Thefe  are  alfo  found  in 
Chefterton  Caftle  Field,  and  called  aho  by  the 
People  Dormans.  Dr.  Darker  of  Peterborough  hath 
a  great  many  of  them. 

Caftor  may  have  been  the  Refidence  of  fome 
Romans ,  becaufe  it  lay  upon  the  Street,  which 
may  be  ellewhere  obferved  $  but  Chefterton ,  by 
the  Fortification,  muft  have  been  the  Station. 

The  teflelated  Pavements  fhew’d  there,  were 
dug  out  of  the  Church-yard,  and  were  probably 
the  Ornament  of  Roman  Baths.  The  Pieces 
which  compofc  the  Out-fide  of  the  Wall,  are  not 
Cubes ;  but  the  Divifion  is  made  with  a  Knife 
drawn  acrofs,  as  upon  Childregs  Bread  and  Butter, 
and  the  imperfedt  Squares  are  colour’d  afterwards. 
They  could  not  have  been  put  fo  clofe  together 
elfe,  being  of  that  irregular  Form. 

The  next  Work  is  to  remove  Durolipons  from 
Godmanchefter ,  where  it  hath  acquir’d  a  Settle¬ 
ment.  My  firft  Evidence  is  the  Itinerary ,  which 
is  broke  through  and  rejected,  for  the  fake  of 
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fixing  Durolipons  there.  *  Let  Camboritum  be 
Cambridge ,  Granchefter ,  cfrumpington ,  none  of  ’em 
will  anfwer  Twenty-five  Miles  from  Godmanchefter* 
Let  it  be  Chefierford ,  and  we  fhall  want  Six  of  our 
Number. 

But  that  I  may  not  feem  to  attack  the  whole 
Body  of  Antiquaries,  let  me  take  them  fingle,  and 
it  will  appear,  fome  only  follow  their  Leaders, 
becaufe  they  would  not  be  particular 3  and  others, 
becaufe  they  will  not  be  at  the  Pains  of  examining. 
Mr .  Camden  s  determining  Evidence  here,  is  Ety¬ 
mology.  lie  would  have  Buroliponte  changed  to 
Burofiponte ,  and  there  we  have  the  Bridge  upon 
the  Oufe.  There  never  was  a  Bridge  here  but  at 

Dr.  Gale  wonders  at  Camden ,  for  finding  the 
Diftance  here  according  to  the  Itinerary .  His 
Etymology  of  Oufce  trajedtus  had  fo  delighted 
him,  that  he  was  loth  to  fee  any  Objection.  This 
Etymology,  the  Dodtor  admits  well  hit  upon  3  but 
would  have  the  Paffage  of  the  Oufe  not  here,  but 
at  Offord.  I  repeat  his  Words  :  Apellebatur  olim 
Gormanceftcr .  Paulo  fupra  oppidum  hoc  fons  eft  ad 
Lepram  purgandam  efficaciffimus.  Me  die  is  Lepra 
eft  Elephas .  Majores  noftri  Oliphant  pronunciarunt 
morbumque  ilium  per  Gormes  exprejferunt.  Haec 
f admit  ut  feribam  hie  Burohphante.  uemadmo - 

dim  vero  urbs  ilia  alia  Akemancefter  ab  iis  nomina - 
batur  qui  illuc  ad  dolores  quibus  labor abant  tollendos 
confluxerunt  3  it  a  $3  hanc  urbem  Gormanchefter  ab 
Elephantiacis  dixerunt . 

Dr.  Stukcley ,  in  ^>ag.  76  of  his  Iter  Curio fum^ 
faith,  cc  At  Godmanchefter  or  Gormanchefter ,  on 
cc  this  Side  Huntingdon  River,  the  Name  of  Chefter 
afeertains  the  Roman  Caftrum  to  have  been  3 
cc  nor  is  there  any  difpute  of  it,  however  Criticks 
iC  vary  about  its  Name,  whether  Duroftponte  or 
Durocinonte  3  whether  there  was  a  Bridge,  a 

a  Ferry 
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<c  Ferry,  or  a  Ford  in  moft  antient  Times.  No 
ct  doubt  but  the  Romans  inhabited  both  Sides  of 
“  the  River,  and  probably  rather  at  Huntingdon , 
w  being  a  much  better  Situation.55 

The  Doctor  is  willing  to  let  Huntingdon,  as  the 
better  Situation,  come  in  for  half  the  Honour, 
if  not  more  than  half  And  if  he  gives  Hunting¬ 
don  half,  where  fhall  be  the  other  half ;  for  there 
is  Ground  between  Huntingdon  and  Godmanchefter , 
which  takes  up  half  a  Mile,  confifting  only  of 
low,  watry  Meadows,  over  which  is  a  Paflage 
made  with  Difficulty,  by  means  of  Four  or  Five 
Bridges  ;  fo  that  Godmanchefter ,  in  this  Situation 
of  Affairs,  muft  be  given  up.  The  Dodtor  goes 
on  ;  4C  Therefore  as  to  Antiquities  here  found,  I 
“  hold  myfelf  more  excufable,  if  at  prefent  I 
have  nothing  to  fay.55 

Mr.  Baxter ,  upon  Durocinonte ,  faith  thus,  An- 
tonini  lihris  turpi  vitio  fcrihitur  Duroliponte ,  & 
Ravennati  etiam  Monacho  corrupte  Durcinate  vel 
forfan  Durcinahte .  Oppidum  hoc  eft  Saxonihus 
ihrida  voce  Huntandum  appellatum  ;  cum  ft  plene 
fcriheretur  dehcrit  ejje  Durocinonte  dun.  Siquidem 
ipfum  vetus  Durocindum  poftit  ejje  Gar monce after  de 
Germanis  incolis  ita  appellatum.  Durocinonte  autem 
quod  Girviis  Brit  amis  cejjerat  Hunt  edun, five  magis 
Ontedun .  Idem  enim  Hunt  vel  Onte  (  quod  & 
Britannis  Ante ,  Unte  &  HuntJ  quod  Saxonihus 
Geord  eft ,  Anghfque  Tond  five  ultra  &  ulterior.  Sit 
igitur  Durocindum  noftrum  Gormanchefter ,  £3  Duro¬ 
cinonte  Huntendun  five  Huntington. 

I  have  produc’d  this  Quotation,  becaufe  I 
would  not  conceal  any  thing  that  might  be  of 
Service  to  Truth,  nor  any  thing  that  another 
Man  might  make  more  of  than  I  can  myfelf. 
Hunt  is  a  Saxon  Word  for  Hunting,  and  need  not 
be  fetch’d  from  the  Britijh.  I  don’t  find  from 

this 
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this  laft-mentioned  Author,  any  new  Strength  to 
the  old  Opinion,  that  Godmanchefier  is  Burolipom. 

That  it  is  not  fo,  let  this  Evidence  be  heard, 
befides  the  Difagreement  with  the  Itinerary  ;  that 
the  Situation  will  by  no  means  admit  it.  It 
lies  low,  even  with  the  Water,  whereas  an  Emi¬ 
nence  in  the  Parifh  might  have  been  found,  if  it 
had  been  look'd  for,  near  Beggars  Bujh ;  but  then 
we  ftiould  have  been  too  far  from  the  Water. 

The  Bulk  of  this  Town  confifts  of  Farmers, 
whofe  Rural  Pomp  hath  been  thought  worthy  the 
Sight  of  a  King ,  they  occupy  Lands  at  feme 
Miles  Diftance  from  the  Town,  as  is  the  Practice 
of  this  Country.  Where  the  Water  is,  there  is 
the  Refidence  of  the  Husbandman,  who  hath 
none  but  running  Water  to  truft  to  in  a  dry 
Summer:  And  they  chufe  rather  to  bring  their 
Corn  in  Harveft  to  the  Water- fide,  than  to  carry 
Water  up  the  Hill  for  the  Occafions  they  would 
have. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  offer’d,  is,  that  fome 
places  were  by  the  Saxons  called  Ceafiers ,  which 
were  never  Roman ,  as  already  hath  been  hinted. 
If  there  be  any  Fortifications  remaining,  they 
may  have  been  Roman ,  though  they  don't  come 
into  the  Itinerary .  But  it's  poffible  an  Army  may 
have  encamp'd  with  the  River  in  Front  or  Rear, 
which  hath  been  thought  fufficient  for  a  prefent 
Defence.  Camden ,  both  old  and  new,  ought  to 
give  up  Godmanchefier  •  for  they  believe  an  old 
Story  of  Goman  the  bane ,  who  encamped  here 
in  the  Time  of  Alfred . 

Gormanis  a  Caftri  nomine  nomen  habet . 

The  Town  from  Gormond’s  Caftle  took  its  Name. 

Huntingdon  hath  been  a  Place  confiderable, 
both  before  the  Norman  Conqueft,  and  fince.  It 
extended  itfelf  towards  Hartford ,  and  was,  per¬ 
haps. 
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haps,  contiguous,  and  more  inhabited  as  it  lay 
upon  the  Roman  Agger ,  of  fpecial  Ule  to  the 
Saxons  and  Danes  both.  Thefe  Military  Ways 
were,  indeed,  the  Deftru&ion  of  the  Britons  after 
the  Romans  went  off,  and  of  the  Saxons  when  the 
Danes  made  their  Inroads.  Here  was  a  Way 
pav’d  to  Plunder,  and  the  Towns  where  the 
Wealth  was,  generally  flood  upon  them. 

I  have  not  Room  here  to  enter  into  the  Natural 
Hiftory  of  this  County,  where,  next  to  Lancajhire. , 
Witchcraft  has  had  its  Empire.  So  much  have  our 
Grandfathers  flood  in  Awe  of  it,  from  Practices  at 
IVarbois ,  for  which  the  Accufed  fuffered  Death  at 
Huntingdon .  There  is  Yearly  a  Sermon  preach’d 
at  Huntingdon  on  that  Subject  by  a  Fellow  of 
Queens  in  Cambridge . 

This  County  ought  not  to  be  pafs’d  through 
without  an  honourable  Mention  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  of  Conington ,  at  whofe  Defire  and  Ex¬ 
pence  we  have  a  great  Part  of  that  Collection  of 
Antiquities  Mr.  Camden  made.  Happy  fhould  I 
think  myfelf  to  attend  in  the  meanefl  Capacity, 
fuch  an  Embafly  to  the  Dead,  as  confifted  of 
Sir  Robert ,  Mr.  Camden ,  and  Ben  Johnfon.  The 
Firft  paid  the  Reckoning  •  the  Second  join'd  his 
Labour  and  Knowledge  with  that  of  Sir  Robert , 
to  make  ufeful  and  pleafant  Difcoveries  j  the  Third 
made  the  Evening  chearful,  by  intermixing  the 
Gay  with  the  Serious. 

The  new  Camden  hath  quoted  him  from  Speedy 
for  a  Reafon  this  County  affords  no  old  Families. 
He  admits  Luxury  the  Occafion  of  Eftates  being 
fpent  near  London^  and  purchas’d  by  Merchants  from 
thence.  But  that,  he  fays,  won’t  hold  at  fuch  a 
Diftance,  and  therefore  folves  it  thus,  That 
cc  moft  of  the  County  being  Abbey  Land,  upon 
c<  the  Diffolution  many  new  Purchafers  planted 
u  themfelves  herein,  and,  perhaps,  their  new 

Poffeflions  might  have  the  fame  Fate  here,  that 
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ct  Church  Revenues  have  had  in  other  Places,  were 
cc  they  fell  into  Lay  Hands. 35 

It’s  pity  Sir  Robert's  Thoughts  upon  thisSubjedl 
are  not  more  at  large.  There  might  have  been  a 
Parallel  made  between  him  and  the  Norfolk  Knight. 
The  Arguments  and  Obfervations  would  have 
made  a  beautiful  Comparifon  ;  neither  of  them, 
we  may  be  confident,  fpoke  what  he  did  not  think  $ 
but  as  Prejudice  with  regard  to  Good  or  Evil  may 
determine  a  fmgle  Breaft,  in  the  Multitude  of 
Counfellors  the  Right  might  beft  appear. 

A  Man  may,  by  Intereft  and  Cuftom,  be  har¬ 
dened  in  maintaining  a  Poflefiion  he  ought  to  quit : 
On  the  other  Hand,  in  Remembrance  of  forneUn- 
happinefs  or  Difafter,  may  be  terrified  out  of  the 
Poffefiion  of  that  he  may  fairly  keep. 

Succels  is  not  a  conflant  Determiner  of  Good 
and  Ill.  All  that  ill  Succels,  in  any  Undertaking, 
hath  to  do,  is  to  put  us  upon  Inquiry  whether  our 
Undertaking  is  juftifiable  or  not. 

%o  the  Law  then ,  and  to  the  Eeftimony,  it  will  be 
laid.  But  where  is  this  Law  and  this  'feftimony  ? 
What  Body  of  Men  is  clear  from  the  Charge  ? 

lliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  ££  extra . 

If  Sir  Henry  Spelmans  Obfervations  in  his 
Book  He  non  temerandis  Ecclefiis ,  ought  to 
have  any  Weight,  the  Well-being  of  Man- 
•  kind  is  highly  concern'd  to  bring  up  Truth,  coft 
what  it  will  He  exprelfes  the  Unhappinels  of 
fuch  Tenures,  by  a  new  Piece  put  into  an  old 
Garment,  which  tears  the  old  out.  And 
to  excule  the  interefted  Part  of  the  World  for 
not  thinking  as  he  does,  confefles  the  ill  Succels 
he  met  with  in  this  Sort  of  Poffeflions,  firft  con¬ 
vinc'd  him  there  was  a  Snare  belonging  to  them. 

Lands  liable  to  Inundations,  Houles  to  Fire, 
and  Countries  to  Earthquakes,  are  of  lels  Value 
than  fuch  as  are  more  fecurely  enjoy’d. 
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If  there  be  nothing  that  ought  to  affed:  Poflerity 
occupying  Things  once  devoted,  why  fhould  we 
fear  an  Inquifition  into  the  Truth  ?  Why  fliould 
we  not  examine  whether  the  Property  of  Things 
confecrated  can  be  alter’d  ?  If  upon  juft  Inquiry 
we  can  have  it  determin’d  they  may,  we  may  take 
Founders  Curfes  for  Brutim  Fulmen ,  and  the 
difaftrous  Fate  of  confecrated  Places,  for  a  com¬ 
mon  Calamity. 

This  would  be  the  fureft  Method  to  fleep 
quietly  within  thofe  Walls,  where  none,  till 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Time,  ventur’d  to  dwell.  The 
firft  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Places,  after  the  JDifTolu- 
tion,  were  the  Poor,  who  took  up  with  them  in  a 
general  Plague. 

The  Caufe  is  not  like  to  be  heard  or  decided, 
and,  therefore,  I  fhall  leave  it  where  I  found  it, 
remarking  only,  that  thofe  who  have  none  of 
thefe  new  Pieces  in  their  Eftates,  rejoice  that 
they  have  not  •  and  thofe  that  have,  call  them  as 
good  as  any  other. 

In  the  Military  Way  from  Camboritum  to  Hart - 
ford ,  we  obferve  a  remarkable  Cumulus  or  Barow 9 
between  Stanton  and  Hemingford ,  juft  where  the 
Road  from  St.  Ives  towards  London  croffes ;  the 
Name  of  it  is  Gaily  Hill. 

It  hath  been  much  difputed  what  thefe  Barows 
were  made  for,  and  who  were  the  Makers  of  them. 
If  either  of  thefe  could  be  determin’d,  we  fhould 
not  be  far  off  the  Truth.  The  Defign  might 
difcover  the  Authors,  or  the  Authors  the  Defign. 
Perhaps  they  were  neither  all  ere&ed  by  the  fame 
People,  nor  all  with  the  fame  Intention;  and  this 
makes  Room  for  guefing. 

The  Nations  to  whom  they  are  generally  attri¬ 
buted,  are  the  Britijh  and  the  Roman ;  and  with 
as  much  Probability  we  may  add  the  Dantjh. 
Hiftory  is  filent  as  to  the  particular  Time  of  their 
Eredion  3  and  therefore,  the  dernier  Refort  is  to 
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the  Cuftom  of  the  Age  and  People  they  are  aforib?d 
to. 

Upon  digging  down  many  of  them,  have  been 
found  Bones  and  Wood  both  burnt  to  Charcoal. 
Under  others  the  Bones  of  one  Man  lying  flat  upon 
the  Earth  under  the  5 Tumulus.  Under  others 
nothing  has  been  found. 

Some  are  of  different  Form  from  others,  having 
a  Fojje  round  about  them,  antiently  we  may  liip- 
pofe  deep ;  whereas  the  reft  foem  to  be  a  Congeries 
of  Earth  piled  up  upon  the  plain  Surface. 

Again,  fome  are  upon  an  Eminence,  others 
upon  the  Declenfion  of  a  Hill,  fome  upon  a  Plain, 
and  fome  in  the  Highway. 

They  differ  alfo  in  Number.  They  are  moft 
frequently  Angle  ;  fbmetimes  two  at  a  fmall 
Diftance,  and  fometimes  three  ;  but  the  latter 
more  rarely;  and  fometimes  a  greater  Number. 
They  generally  ftand  in  a  Line,  but  are  feen  in 
Ibme  Places  in  a  triangular  Form ;  fometimes  in  a 
Square,  and  frequently  they  are  ftt  in  no  Order. 

They  are  by  every  Body  allow’d  to  be  a  Me¬ 
morial  of  fomething.  Thole  that  attribute  thefo 
Monuments  to  the  Romans ,  have  Hiftory  on  their 
Side  vouching  the  Practice,  Tacitus ,  lib .  i.  cap. 
62.  Annal.  faith,  the  Soldiers  carried  every  one  a 
Turf  to  cover  thole  flain  in  Battle ;  and  that 
Germanicus ,  with  his  own  Hand,  began  the  Work. 
Pliny  in  the  7th  Book  of  his  Natural  Hiftory  tells 
us,  Burning  was  not  the  antient  Method  of  that 
Nation,  but  Burial,  till  the  Time  of  Sylla  the 
Dictator.  Cams  Marius  his  Body  was  dug  up, 
mangled,  and  expos’d  with  the  reft  of  the  Slain, 
by  a  Sort  of  brutal  Revenge  ;  to  prevent  which, 
in  After-times  they  reduc’d  them  to  Alhes. 

The  Romans  took  this  Falhion  from  the  Greeks , 
as  Homer  and  Virgil  witnels.  And  the  Greeks  had 
it  from  the  A Egyptian  Ufe  of  Pyramids. 
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But  we  lhall  not  be  willing  to  call  all  thefe  Roman 
Remains,  if  we  confider  that  they  had  altered  their 
Fafhion  of  burying,  for  the  other  of  burning,  before 
their  Settlement  in  Britain  ;  and  if  lo,  where  we 
find  the  Bones  of  a  Man  unburnt,  we  muft  afcribe 
it  to  fome  other  People,  except  where  the  Urn  and 
Cinders  are.  Then  there  is  not  found  in  any  of 
their  Authors  relating  their  Wars  with  the  Britons , 
any  Account  of  this  Ulage.  And  farther,  fome  of 
thefe  Tumuli  are  cut  thro5  by  the  Military  Ways,  to 
preferve  their  Line,  which  would  have  been  avoided 
if  they  had  not  been  Britijh  Monuments  that  flood 
there  before.  So  that  except  thofe  that  have  the 
Remains  of  Burning  under  them,  and  thefe  are  gene¬ 
rally  fmafl,  we  mull  look  for  the  Founders  elfewhere. 

That  many  of  thefe  are  Danijb  Work,  5tis  highly 
probable,  becaufe  where  Hillory  mentions  their 
Defcent  upon  the  Ifland,  and  their  Ravages,  thefe 
Barrows  are  feen  in  great  Plenty,  as  in  the  Plains 
of  Norfolk ,  Suffolk ,  Cambridgeshire ,  Hertfordshire . 
They  are  alfo  upon  the  Weflern  Coafl  and  Plains 
in  as  great  abundance. 

The  Danes  feem  to  have  had  two  Intentions  in 
railing  their  Piles  of  Earth ;  one  in  Honour  of  a 
General  or  confiderable  Man  fallen  in  Battle  j  an¬ 
other  for  Vi&ory  and  Terror,  to  intimidate  their 
Enemy  by  the  Trophies  of  their  Progrels.  Glaus 
Wormius  in  his  Account  of  the  Danijh  Monuments 
page  40,  tells  us,  it  was  the  Pradtice  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Nations  to  burn  the  Body,  and  cover  the 
Alhes  with  a  large  Tumulus.  Of  thefe  he  gives  us 
different  Forms,  fome  long,  others  round.  The 
long  he  faith  were  made  in  Imitation  of  a  Ship,  the 
Commander  of  which,  perhaps,  was  honour’d.  Of 
this  Sort  are  many  to  be  feen  in  England ,  though 
the  Occafionof  moll  of  them  be  out  of  Memory.  In 
a  Bottom  in  Bedfordfhire  below  Luton  Downs,  near 
the  Interfedlion,  as  I  apprehend,  of  the  IVatling 
and  Ikening  Streets,  are  fome  of  the  long  kind. 

R  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  very  near  the  Spot,  if  not  upon  it, 
where  the  Danes  were  defeated  by  Edward  the 
Elder  :  In  finibus  Luitonice  &  Provincial  Hert - 
for  den  ft  s,  faith  Mathew  Elorilegus.  The  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Huntingdon,  under  the  Year  911  faith. 
That  Edward ,  after  building  the  Caftle  of  He rt ford, 
and  the  Town  of  With  am ,  recovered  thofe  Parts 
from  the  Danes ,  who,  the  Year  after,  made  great 
Slaughter  of  the  Saxons  at  Hockfnorton  in  Oxford - 
flare.  Et  poft  quam  redierunt  domim  ftatim  venit 
alia  caterva  ( Ddnorum )  ivit  ad  Ligetune 

( Luton J.  Gens  autem  Patrice  illius  eos,  comperiens 
pugnarit  cum  iis  &  eos  fugavit ,  &  totam  prcedam 
quam  cepe  rant  eis  abftulit  &  etiam  tquos  eorum . 

3Tis  hard  to  fay  whether  the  Works  at  E’hetford 
in  Norfolk  are  of  this  kind,  or  to  fortify  the  Cattle  ; 
they  may  have  been  defign’d  for  both.  According 
to  this  Account  we  may  admit  the  Danes  to  have 
erefted  many  of  the  Barows  we  fee  difperfed  about 
the  Country. 

We  have  the  Cuftom  afferted  by  Giraldus  Cam - 
hrenfis ,  of  their  being  made  in  Remembrance  of 
Vidtory  only.  That  Harold  threw  up  Hillocks  of 
Stones  with  anlnfcription.  Hie  fuit  Vidlor  Haraldus. 
And  if  there  was  no  Infcription,  the  Memory  of 
the  Adtion  would  be  a  great  while  preferv’d,  even 
by  thefe  Heaps  of  Stones  or  Earth  ,  perhaps  longer 
than  by  an  expenfive  Edifice,  the  Materials  of  which 
might  have  tempted  fucceeding  Ages  to  raze  it. 

Yet  the  Britons ,  or  antient  Celts ,  muft  come  in 
for  their  Share  of  thefe  Monuments,  and,  perhaps, 
were  Founders  of  the  greateft  Part  of  them. 
Thofe  that  are  ditch’d  about  have  been  allow’d 
Celtic ,  but  the  Reafon  of  that  Defence  I  do  not  find 
given.  It  feems  to  have  been  to  keep  off  a  Crowd, 
that  whatever  was  doing  upon  the  Hill  the  Au¬ 
dience  might  be  kept  at  a  proper  Diftance. 

Whether  thefe  were  us’d  for  the  Sacrifices  of  the 
Druids ,  little  Light  can  be  had.  That  they  made 
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Choice  of  Groves  and  fhady  Places  for  their  Wor¬ 
fhip,  fuch  as  were  Por’d  with  Oaks,  the  very  Name 
of  Druid  difcovers,  as  well  as  the  Authority  of 
the  Roman  Writers.  But  if  we  will  have  any  of 
their  Offices  of  Religion  perform’d  elfewhere  than 
in  thefe  Shades,  we  muft  go  to  elder  Hiftory. 

The  firft  Account  we  have  of  the  Sacrifices  of 
the  Pagans  is  in  the  Scriptures.  They  chofe  High 
Places  for  their  Worfhip,  and  either  found,  or 
planted  Groves  upon  them  for  that  purpofe.  From 
the  elder  Times  of  Paganifm  we  have  Reafon  to 
believe  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  form’d 
their  Worfhip,  as  thofe  elder  Pagans  did  from  the 
Sacrifices  appointed  to  the  firft:  Men.  There  have 
been  no  Religious  Rites  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  this  Time,  but  what  bear  a  Refemblance, 
and  feem  copied  from  the  firft  inftituted  Worfhip. 
Thefe,  however  metamorphos’d  and  corrupted,  fhew 
pregnant  Proofs  of  their  Original.  Sacrifice  itfelf  of 
ufeful  and  harmlefs  Animals,  could  never  have 
been  taught  by  Nature,  nor  the  minute  Circunv* 
ftances  of  them,  fuch  as  offering  Salt  with  them 
all,  deduc’d  from  Reafon,  though  moft  ftrictly 
attended  to  ;  and  this  we  find  in  Horner ,  as  well  as 
in  Mofes.  And  as  the  firft  Pagans  copied  after 
the  Reveal’d  Religion,  their  Succeffors  alio  copied 
from  them. 

If  then,  we  have  fo  frequent  a  Mention  of  the 
Sacrifices  of  the  Idolatrous  Nations  upon  High 
Places ,  and  of  the  Deftruction  of  thefe  High  Places 
by  exprefs  Command,  we  may  be  confirm’d  in  the 
Opinion  it  was  once  in  Practice.  In  the  Hiftory 
Mofes  gives  us  of  Balak ,  w;e  find  him  bringing 
Balaam  up  to  the  High  Places  of  Baaf  that  thence 
he  might  fee  the  utmoft  Parts  of  the  People ,  and 
there  were  the  feven  Altars  built . 

This  imitates  Inftitution  ;  if  we  look  at  the  Place 
appointed  to  Gideon  for  the  erecting  his  Altar 
when  he  had  broken  down  the  Idolatrous  one, 
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we  find  he  is  commanded  to  build  it  on  the  Top 
of  a  Rock.  And  in  the  Relation  of  'Jeroboams 
Policy,  fetting  up  the  Calves ,  and  making  Pr lefts  of 
the  loweft  of  the  People ,  that  their  Heart  might  not 
turn  again  to  their  Lord  Rehoboam,  by  attending 
their  antient  Place  of  Worfhip,  it  is  exprefs’d  by 
going  up  to  Jerulalem  ;  as  the  chief  Place  of  Wor¬ 
fhip  is  defcrib’d  always  by  Mofes ,  at  which  the 
Jfraelites  were  to  appear  three  Times  a  Year  ,  they 
are  laid  to  go  up  to  appear  there. 

The  Barrow  on  Burch  am  Common  in  Norfolk , 
that  is  ditch’d  round,  except  twenty  Yards  on  the 
South-Eaft  Side,  is  unufual.  It  foems  to  have  been 
made  thus  for  the  more  graceful  Afcent  to  it, 
whatever  Ufe  it  was  put  to.  There  is  no  room  to 
think  the  Ditch  has  been  fill’d  up  at  that  Part 
fince  its  firft  making,  for  the  Ground  is  fo  barren 
no  Man  would  have  bedew’d  his  Pains  upon  it. 
The  other  remarkable  one  on  Icklingham  Sands  in 
Suffolk ,  is  different  from  all  I  have  leen,  a  Section 
having  been  made  from  the  Top  half  way  to  the 
Bottom  ,  and  again,  from  one  Side  to  the  Middle, 
and  the  Piece  taken  off :  Or  it  was  made  Originally 
in  this  Form  for  fome  Adtion,  or  the  expofing 
fbmething  to  View. 

There  are  fo  many  Intentions  for  which  thefe 
Cumuli  might  be  rais’d,  and  fo  many  Ufes  they 
might  be  put  to,  that  we  have  no  Reafon  to  afcribc 
all  to  one  Age  or  People.  Some  of  them  might  be 
employ’d  for  Judgment-Seats  amongft  the  Britons , 
to  hear  criminal  Caufos,  and  determine  Right  and 
Wrong.  They  had  no  Town-Halls  nor  Seflion- 
Houfos,  and  muft,  confequently,  have  all  publick 
Meetings  and  Bufinefs  done  in  the  open  Air.  We  find 
thefe  Barrows  generally  in  the  Plains,  in  the  cJeaneft 
and  driefl:  Soil,  where  a  Concourfe  of  People  might 
alfemble  in  any  Seafon  of  the  Year.  When  the 
Ifland  was  under  different  Keguli ,  thefe  Reguli , 
upon  fome  Occafions,  met  together,  and  probably 
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a  good  Number  of  their  People  with  them  for 
their  Defence.  When  Laws  were  to  be  promulg’d, 
or  War  refolv’d  upon,  thefe  were  proper  Places  to 
harangue  a  Multitude.  It  was  according  to  Cxfar , 
the  Cuftom  both  of  Gauls  and  Britons ,  to  affemble 
the  Chiefs  of  every  Diftridt,  to  confult  of  and 
provide  for  their  general  Welfare.  The  chief 
Command  in  the  War  againft  Ca/ar ,  he  tells  us, 
was  conferred  upon  CaJJibelan  by  unanimous  Con- 
fent.  And  fome  Place  of  Congrefs  muft  have 
been  for  fuch  Confent. 

According  to  the  fame  Hiftorian,  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  thefe  Eminences  ufed  by  the  Druids  in  their 
Offices,  which  did  not  relate  to  Sacrifice  :  For  he 
tells  us,  they  determin'd  all  Differences  as  well 
publick  as  private.  That  Controverfies  of  Mur- 
ther  and  Injuries  were  by  them  determined,  the 
Limits  of  Mens  Poffeffions  fettled,  and  their 
Quarrels  decided.  Which,  by  the  way,  fhews  how 
Mankind  have  copied  after  the  original  Inflitution 
deliver'd  to  the  firft  Men.  The  Romans,  as  well  as 
thefe  earlier  Ages,  placed  the  Civil  and  Spiritual 
Authority  in  the  fame  Hands,  by  which  a  Reve¬ 
rence  to  both  was  maintain'd,  and  jarring  of  the 
different  Interefls  was  prevented.  As  thefe  Offices 
went  together,  the  Druids  might,  for  ought  we 
know,  have  the  fame  Places  for  Judgment  as  they 
had  for  Worfhip,  the  latter  maintaining  a  Venera¬ 
tion  to  the  other.  Since  the  Arrival  of  Chriflianity 
in  Britain ,  the  Affemblies  or  Councils  held,  were 
fome,  if  not  all,  in  the  open  Air,  as  appears  from 
the  Names  fome  of  them  go  by. 

The  Difficulty  that  hath  been  flatted  from 
Ccefar  s  Relation  of  the  Druids,  may  be  eafily  folv'd. 
He  writes,  That  the  Profeffion  of  the  Druids  was 
thought  to  have  been  firft  in  Britain,  and  thence 
carried  into  Gaul :  And  that  in  his  Time,  thofe 
that  defir’d  to  be  throughly  inflrudied  in  their 
Myfteries,  go  over  to  Britain .  From  this  Account 
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fbme  have  fancied  Gaul  was  peopled  from  hence. 
Is  it  more  likely  the  Continent  fhould  be  peopled 
from  ultima  ! fhule ,  or  Iilands  from  the  Continent  ? 

This  Notion  is  built  upon  the  fuperior  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Britijh  Druids.  And  if  their  being 
better  learned  in  their  Myfteries,  or  being  better 
skill'd  in  making  a  Myftery  of  their  Ignorance, 
were  the  Thing  that  advanced  their  Reputation  in 
Gaul^  and  fent  over  Novices  from  thence  for  In- 
ftrudfion,  it  may  be  thus  accounted  for :  That 
Britain ,  except  the  Southern  Coafts  of  it,  was 
inhabited  by  her  Aborigines  ;  whereas  Gaul  had 
admitted  of  new  Owners  from  Time  to  Time,  as 
they  thruft  one  another  forward  from  the  North, 
and  could  gain  Footing  in  the  South.  Nor¬ 
mandy  is  named  from  a  new  Set  of  Inhabitants 
coming  thither  ,  Norman  and  Northman  being  the 
fame. 

Ctffar  is  of  Opinion,  That  the  Midland  Coun¬ 
tries  of  Britain  were,  at  his  Time,  held  by  the 
Defendants  of  the  firfb  Poffeffors  •  but  that  the 
Land  neareft  the  Continent,  was  enjoy'd  by  Colo¬ 
nies  of  Belgce ,  Attrcbates  and  the  like.  So  that 
the  moft  fettled  Inhabitants  may  be  fuppos'd  to 
retain  more  of  antient  Cuftom  and  Fafhion,  than 
a  People  entirely  Strangers,  or  but  partly  fo.  For 
if  Strangers  were  but  intermix'd  with  Natives, 
they  would  bring  fomething  of  their  own  with 
them,  though  in  the  main  they  conform’d  to  the 
Ufages  of  the  Place  they  came  into.  If  the 
Britons  of  Armorica ,  by  Tradt  of  Time  and  Con- 
verfation  with  their  Neighbours  of  Gaul,  fhould 
have  loft  fo  much  of  their  antient  Myfteries,  as  to 
want  Information  about  them,  whither  fhould 
they  have  had  recourfe,  but  to  Wales  ?  Or  if  the 
Saxons  and  Danes  had  unpeopled  Wales  and  Corn¬ 
wall, ,  as  they  did  attempt,  where  fhould  the  dift* 
pers'd  Britons  have  found  the  Adept  in  the  Druids 
Myfteries,  but  in  Armorica  ? 
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There  is  yet  behind,  one  probable  Intention  o^ 
fome  'Tumuli^  which  I  propofe  but  as  Conjecture  ; 
it  hath  fome  Countenance  from  the  Practice  of 
early  Ages  ;  that  a  great  many  of  them  were 
ereCted  to  cover  MalefaCtors.  And  thus  would 
they  ferve  as  a  Warning  to  future  Ages,  a  lafting 
Monument  of  that  Juftice  that  purfu’d  Offenders. 
Their  {landing  fingle  fo  frequently  in  the  Highway, 
which  hath  long  been  the  burial  Place  of  Criminals, 
may  be  confider’d.  And  the  Bones  of  one  Man 
being  found  underneath,  increafos  the  Probability. 
We  find  the  Punifhment  of  fome  Crimes  amongfl 
the  Jews  was  being  {ton'd  to  Death.  The  Blas¬ 
phemer  was  to  be  fton'd  to  Death  by  all  the  Con¬ 
gregation.  The  fame  was  to  be  the  Punifhment  of 
the  Idolater.  And  if  every  Man  laid  on  a  Stone, 
this  muff  make  a  lafting  Memorial  of  the  Thing. 
In  JofJjua’s  Account  of  the  {toning  of  Achan  for 
his  Sacrilege,  he  faith,  tfhey  raifed  over  him  a  great 
Heap  of  Stones  to  this  Bay.  The  fame  is  faid  of 
the  King  of  Ai,  that  after  he  was  hang'd,  he  was 
laid  before  the  Gate  of  the  City,  and  the  People 
were  commanded  to  raifo  over  him  a  great  Heap  of 
Stones ,  which  remain'd  at  the  Time  of  collecting 
and  publifhing  this  Hiftory. 

It  will  be  objected,  That  thefe  Barrows,  if  they 
were  in  Imitation  of  the  antient  Fafhion  of  cover¬ 
ing  Offenders,  fhould  have  been  done  with  Stones, 
not  with  Earth,  as  ours  are.  When  the  Perfoti  was 
brought  to  his  Death  by  {toning,  it  kept  up  the 
Memorial  of  his  Punifhment  better,  the  very  In- 
ftruments  of  Death  being  in  Sight  of  others  to 
deter  them.  But  fmce  other  Methods  of  Execution 
have  been  us’d,  and  thefe  differing  according  to 
different  Countries,  and  according  to  the  Difference 
of  the  Crime,  a  Mount  of  Turf  gives  the  fame 
Memento  to  the  Living,  to  avoid  the  Crime  for 
which  one  has  fuffer’d.  And  this  Mount  of  Turf 
is  much  more  likely  to  continue,  than  one  of  Stone  : 
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becaufe  one  of  Stones,  in  a  Country  where  they 
are  hard  to  be  found,  would  be  pull’d  down  by 
fucceeding  Ages  for  their  Ufe  j  whereas  thefe 
being  generally  in  a  clean  Country,  and  made  with 
the  neighbouring  Earth,  are  leldom  worth  re¬ 
moving.  And  wc  fee  but  few  of  them  dug  into, 
but  for  Curiofity. 

It  may  be  ask’d,  If  many  of  our  Tumuli  are  for 
Memorials  of  Perfbns  executed  ;  how  they  come 
to  be  fb  thick  in  feme  Countries,  and  fo  rare  in 
others  ?  As  the  Ifland  was  under  different  Regulij 
theie  might  have  different  Cuftoms.  In  Fad:,  we 
find  more  unditch’d  Barrows  in  the  Weft  Country 
and  in  the  Counties  neareft  to  the  Continent,  than 
elfewhere.  This  would  make  one  lufped  them  to 
have  been  introduc’d  by  the  fecond  Planters,  fuch 
as  Belgtf^  and  the  reft  :  Or,  that  the  firft  Planters, 
after  fome  Time,  dfopt  the  Ufe  of  them,  for  thefe 
Counties,  where  they  are  in  greateft  Plenty,  were 
certainly  firft  poflefs’d  and  cultivated. 

Again,  it  will  be  faid,  the  Number  of  them  is 
not  fufficient  to  found  a  Conjedure  upon,  that  they 
were  for  Criminals.  If  they  were  fo,  how  long 
the  Pradice  might  be  upheld  we  don’t  know.  And 
we  may  prefume,  if  fuch  was  the  Intention  of  them, 
they  were  ereded  for  the  more  flagrant  Offences  of 
Parricide,  Treafon,  Murder,  or  Treachery  to  the 
Community. 

Too  much,  perhaps,  hath  been  faid  upon  this 
Subjed,  fince  no  Certainty  is  to  be  arriv’d  at.  Yet 
considering  thefe  Monuments  are  daily  in  our  View, 
and  that  the  only  Account  of  them  is  Sepulture  ; 
and  that  the  Difference  of  their  Form  and  Situa¬ 
tion  is  not  accounted  for  in  a  fatisfadory  Manner, 
the  Digreflion  may  be  excus’d. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE , 


A  S  named  by  the  Saxons  from  the 
Roman  Lindmn.  In  the  Roman  Divi- 
fion  of  Britain ,  it  was  a  Part  of  what 
the  Coritani  poffeffed.  Their  Diftridt 
comprehended  Lincolnjhire ,  Notting- 
hamfh'tre ,  Derby/hire ,  Leicefterfbire ,  Northampton - 
Rutlandshire.  Gn  one  Side  they  border  on 
the  on  the  other,  on  the  Cattieuchlani. 

Mr.  Baxter ,  our  Britijh  Oracle,  charges  Cwz- 
den  with  impofing  the  Name  Coritani  from  the 
Tranflation  of  Ptolomy ,  which  ihould  be  Kop/^wo/. 
But  in  this  Criticifm  he  rather  (hews  his  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  innovate,  and  his  Zeal  for  the  Liberty  of 
altering  and  emending,  than  any  Reafon  to  make 
a  Man  defert  Camden  and  follow  him.  As  a 
Proof  we  have  not  the  Name  Ptolomy  defigned  us, 
he  afferts,  that  what  we  call  Rata^  is,  in  fome 
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Copies  of  that  Author  $dycuf  when  others  have  it 
Here,  indeed,  is  the  Evidence  of  Copy 
againft  Copy  $  but  his  Koe/^vo/  is  an  Emendation 
defpotick  and  ufeiefs,  fo  little  edifying  to  me,  that 
I  refer  the  Reader  to  his  Gloffary  for  that  Satis¬ 
faction  I  cannot  find. 

The  Two  chief  Cities  of  this  Divifion,  Ptolomy 
calls  Lindum  and  Rata.  From  the  firft  of  thefe 
the  County  of  Lincoln  is  denominated.  By  the 
Saxons  it  is  called  Provincia  Lindicolinenfis ,  and 
lometimes  Lundicolnienfis.  The  Britifj  Name 
from  whence  the  Romans  latinized  it,  feems  to 
have  been  pretty  much  the  lame  as  London ,  tho* 
Care  was  taken  to  diftinguifh  them  in  the  Latin . 
Florence  of  Wonefier ,  on  the  Year  1052,  writes 
Ulfus  Lundicolnienfis  Antifies  mare  tranfiit .  And 
this  is  the  Occafion  of  the  Difficulty  of  account¬ 
ing  for  the  Englifo  Bifhop,  faid  to  be  at  the 
Council  of  Arles ,  whofe  See  was  at  the  Colonia 
Londi. 

Mr.  Somners  Derivation  of  London ,  from  the 
Britijh  Llaun  plenus  and  Dyn  Homo ,  as  a  populous 
Place,  may  ferve  as  well  at  Lincoln.  The  Incon¬ 
venience  too  of  having  two  feveral  Places  of  the 
fame  Name  was  nothing,  when  they  were  at  fo 
great  Diftance,  and  under  different  Reguli ,  who 
had  no  Intercourfo  with  one  another.  Whether 
Lindocolina  and  Lind-cyllan-ceafier  be  from  the 
Situation,  the  Collis  or  the  Colonia  of  the  Romans 
is  difputed. 

But  this  is  indifputable,  that  Lincoln  was  a 
confiderable  Place  in  the  Time  of  the  Romans , 
and  that  it  is  one  of  thole  very  few  that  retain  in 
a  great  meafure,  their  Roman  Name.  Dr.  Gale 
is  well  fatisfied  in  deriving  it  from  Colonia ,  becaufo 
Ravenna s  hath  it  plainly  Lindum  Colonia.  It  is 
oblervable  the  laft-named  Geographer  brings  it  in 
between  Vent  a  Cenonum ,  or  Icenorum  and  Bano - 
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vallum,  which  is  a  confirming  Evidence  that  Vent  a 
Jcenorum  is  rightly  placed  011  the  Northern  Coaft 
of  Norfolk ,  whence  he  carried  his  Eye  acrols  the 
Metaris  TEfluarium ,  and  faw  Lindum  and  Bano - 
vallum. 

' TheNormans ,  for  the  Eafinefs  of  Pronunciation, 
called  this  County  Nicolfhire  *  but  that  Name  did 
not  obtain.  Hence,  by  the  Way,  we  may  account 
for  the  Want  of  Etymologies ;  fuch  barbarous 
Alteration  of  Names  having  happened  upon  the 
Arrival  of  all  new  Planters.  Thefe  could  not,  or 
would  not,  form  their  Tongue  to  the  old  Pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  therefore  reduced  the  Words  they 
were  to  pronounce,  to  their  accuftom’d  Way  of 
fpeaking. 

In  Shape,  Lincolnfloire  is  Oblong,  not  Oval,  but 
a  kind  of  Sedlion  of  an  Egg,  the  protuberant  Part 
of  which  fwells  out  into  the  Sea  from  the  Humber 
to  the  Metaris  Aftuarium.  Its  North-weft  Border 
is  the  Trent ,  and  its  Weftern  a  great  way,  till 
Nottinghamjhire ,  for  fome  Miles  hath  a  narrow 
Slip  Eaft  of  the  River,  to  which  Leicefterfbire 
joins.  On  the  South,  Lincoln  hath  the  Counties 
of  Rutland ,  Northampton  and  Cambridge. 

As  to  the  Roman  military  Ways  of  this  County, 
Authors  have  pretty  well  agreed  ;  Not  fb  of  the 
Stations.  Lincoln  is  the  only  one  that  all  have 
allowed  a  Station.  And  though  Remains  of 
Roman  Works  are  found  at  fome  other  Places,  and 
allowed  as  fuch  ;  though  Camps  are  feen  frequent¬ 
ly,  efpecially  in  the  North,  I  don’t  find  Authors 
agreeing  to  fettle  one  City  or  Camp  mention’d  by 
Antoninus  in  this  County,  befides  Lincoln .  Docftor 
Stukely  places  one  between  Lincoln  and  Newark  at 
Brough ,  which  he  calls  Crococolana. 

To  begin  with  the  Roads.  We  came  from 
Jciani  Colchefler  to  Hogmagog  Camboritum ,  Thirty- 
five  Miles,  in  which  we  agree  pundlually  with  the 
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Itinerary.  From  Hogmagog  we  came  to  Cbefierton 
in  Hunt ingdonjh ire.  Durolipons  on  the  South  Bank 
of  the  River  Neny  Twenty-five  Miles,  as  faith 

the  Itinerary . 

Thence  we  proceed  by  a  Ford  at  Water  newt  on , 
through  the  Meadows  and  Fields  of  Caftor ,  in 
Northamptonshire ,  in  which  there  are  feme  Traces 
of  a  Way  difeovering  itfelf  by  the  languid  Com 
that  grows  upon  it.  It  leaves  Caftor  fbmething  on 
the  Right,  and  points  towards  Upton ,  where  it  is 
obferved  to  divide.  One  Branch  goes  through 
Burleigh  Park  to  Stamford,  fo  on  to  Grantham , 
Anc after,  Lincoln ,  Spital  in  the  Street ,  in  a  ftrait 
Courfe  and  Ridge  to  the  Northern  Borders  of  the 
County  at  the  Humber. 

The  learned  Author  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Stamford,  hath  traced  this  Road  about  Burleigh 
and  Stamford  with  the  greateff  Fxaclnefs,  which,  as 
others,  he  calls  Ermine  Street.  I  fhould  have  been 
glad  of  his  Countenance  to  find  it,  as  I  prefume 
I  have  done,  from  London  to  the  Coafl  of  Norfolk. 
As  he  hath  not  viewed  that  military  Way,  and 
the  Remains  of  the  Stations  all  along  upon  it, 
at  the  preferibed  Di fiance  of  Antoninus ,  he  will 
excule  my  continuing  in  my  former  Opinion. 

The  fuppofed  Univerfity  of  Bladud  at  Stamford , 
he  does  not  require  any  Man's  Aflent  to,  fince  he 
calls  it  only  fuppofed.  If  I  might  make  free  with 
our  Monks  that  give  us  the  Hiflory  of  it,  and 
allows  them  as  much  Credit  as  poffible  ;  I  fhould 
think  they  had  carried  it  high  enough  if  they 
placed  it  in  the  Time  of  thole  Britons  the  Romans 
left  behind  them  at  ther  going  off. 

To  find  even  Schools  id  many  Centuries  before 
Crefar  came  hither,  is  to  find  them,  I  believe,  be¬ 
fore  any  Man  in  Britain  could  read  or  write.  If 
Teaming  were  amongfl  any  Sort  of  People,  we 
muft  imagine  it  to  have  been  amongfl  the  Druids. 

And 
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And  that  they  had  only  Tradition  and  Cuftom  for 
what  they  did  and  taught,  we  may  believe  from 
the  Account  Cafar  gives  of  them.  He  faith, 
thole  of  Britain  were  more  knowing  in  their  Re¬ 
ligion  than  the  other  of  Gaul.  If  there  had  been 
any  W riting  upon  this  Subje<ft,  we  may  fuppofe 
both  Nations  equally  skilfd. 

The  other  Road  having  crofs’d  this  Lingula  of 
Northampton/hire,  which  lies  between  the  Nen  and 
the  Welland ,  pa  fling  the  Welland ,  goes  by  Lolham 
Briggs  to  the  Glen,  which  it  paries  at  Catesbridge , 
and  then  leads  us  to  Burne .  From  Burne ,  our 
Way  lies  to  Sleford ,  leaving  Folkingham  on  the  Left. 
From  Sleford  this  military  Way  is  not  traced  far¬ 
ther.  Roads  from  Briggend  Caufeway  and  Holland, 
here  fall  into  it  ^  but  I  don’t  find  any  body  ad¬ 
vancing  on  it  more  Northward. 

The  famous  Drain  call’d  Cardyke ,  keeps  it 
company  from  the  Welland ,  lying  on  the  Weft  Side 
of  the  Caufeway  •  and  about  flatesbridge  goes  on 
the  Eaft  Side  the  Caufeway,  beyond  Sleford ,  till 
it  reaches  the  River  Witham.  Cardyke  fignifies  no 
more  than  Fendyke .  The  Fens  of  Ankholm  Level 
are  call’d  Carrs. 

The  great  Northern  Road  by  Stamford  and 
Grantham ,  is,  in  Maps,  and  fbme  Authors,  called 
Ermine  Street  5  and  if  no  more  is  meant  by  it  than 
its  proper  Signification,  a  military  Way,  as  Here 
in  Saxon  fignifies  an  Army,  and  Hereman  a  Soldier, 
there’s  no  Exception  to  be  made.  But  if  it  be 
fuppofed  one  of  the  four  Chemini  majores ,  which 
had  the  Norman  Privileges  annexed  to  it,  I  ask 
leave  to  diffent,  having,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 
fhewn  it  to  have  another  Courfe  ;  and  that  the 
Ninth  Journey  of  Antonine ,  goes  all  the  Way  up¬ 
on  it  to  London ,  except  the  firft  Station,  of  which 
a  full  Account  is  already  given  upon  Norfolk , 
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I  am  aware  that  fome  of  the  eldeft  Monkifh 
Writers  call  it  Ermine  Street.  But  allowing  they 
meant  one  of  the  Chemmt  major  es  by  it,  the  little 
Pains  they  took  in  Roman  Antiquities,  and  the 
Indolence  with  which  they  received  Things  from 
one  another  upon  Truft,  is  enough. to  fet  afide 
their  Infallibility. 

According  to  the  Scheme  of  the  firft  Writer, 
this  might  go  for  Ermine  Street.  But  it  is  no 
more  marvellous  that  Do&ors  fhould  differ  in  that, 
than  in  defer  ibing  the  Ikening  Street,  which  fome 
of  our  beft  Authors  carry  through  Norfolk ,  and 
others  through  IVarwickJhire . 

The  other  Road  leading  from  Lincoln  toNew ark) 
which  is  the  Eoffe,  I  fhall  trace  in  its  Order. 

The  prefen  t  Divifion  of  Lincolnfhire ,  is  into 
Lindfey ,  comprehending  the  Country  North  of  the 
River  Witham  to  the  German  Sea  ;  Kefteven  con¬ 
taining  the  Southern  Part  of  the  County,  till  it 
borders  upon  Holland)  theThird  Part,  which  feems 
to  carry  no  more  in  it  than  low  Land,  from  which 
alfo  one  of  the  United  Provinces  may  be  named. 

Our  Authority  for  the  abovefaid  Extent  of 
Lindfey ,  is  from  the  Monks.*  Mathew  Weftminfter 
affirms  it  upon  the  Year  764,  and  quotes  Bede  for 
a  Part  of  it.  Eodem  anno  Ealdulfus  in  Lindiffa 
Antiftes  diem  cl  an  fit  extremum  cut  Ceolwulfus  fine - 
eefjit .  Hi  autem  Epificopi  ubi  fiedem  haherent  cathe - 
dralem  penitus  ignoramus .  fifiuod  autem  ihi  id  eft 
in  Lindiffa  regione  qinz  inter  Lincolniam  iS  fiamen 
Humbri  fita  eft  plures  fuiffent  Epificopi  certum  habe- 
miiS)  quorum  pnmum ,  ut  Beda  Venerabilis  in  Hifto - 
ria  t eft  at  ur  Anglorum ,  Paulinus  primus  Eb  or.  An¬ 
tilles  ibidem  Epificopum  ordinavit. 

Lincoln  having  been  in  the  Roman  Times  the 
Metropolis  of  the  County  ;  and  perhaps  a  Colony 
as  confiderable  as  any  they  had  in  Britain ,  we 
might  exped  to  find  amongft  the  fucceeding 
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Saxons 3  fome  Name  for  the  County  or  Province 
in  general.  This  one  would  imagine  meant  by 
Lindijfa.  It  is  fomething  ftrange  that  the  chief 
City,  as  to  Ecclefiaftical  Diocefe,  fhould  be  the 
very  Border  ;  that  the  fame  Epifcopal  Jurifdidtion 
fhould  not  extend  itfelf  through  the  whole  County, 
For  the  IVitham  is  not  fo  confiderable  a  Stream  as 
to  be  a  natural  and  impaflible  Limit. 

The  Name  of  Keftenoen,  called  by  ABthelward 
Ceoftefne  filva ,  may  be  owing  to  a  more  modern 
Divifion  of  the  Country,  and  might  antiently  be 
comprehended  under  the  general  Appellation  of 
Lindijfa.  The  Monks  are  for  confining  the  Dio¬ 
cefe  of  Sidnacefter  to  the  modern  Lind  fey.  Nor 
are  they  in  that  clear  and  confonant  to  one;  ano¬ 
ther.  That  the  Bifhop  of  Sidnacefter ,  and  the 
Bifhop  of  the  Province  of  Lindijfa ,  was  the  fame, 
Yis  plain ;  the  Provincia  Lindifarorum  was  the  fame, 
the  /  having  been  corruptly  ufed  for  /,  till  it 
gained  Prefcription,  as  I  imagine. 

Lincolnftoire  in  general  feems  to  have  been  the 
Diocefe  of  the  Bifhop  of  Sidnacefter ,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Reafons.  Firft,  That  Florence  of  Wor- 
cefter  ftiles  him  of  Lincoln ,  before  the  Time  that 
the  See  was  tranflated  by  Remigius . 

Upon  the  Year  1016.  in  one  of  thole  Battles 
where  Edmond  Jronfide  was  defeated  by  the  Trea¬ 
chery  of  Edric ,  he  faith,  Eadnothus  quoque  Lin - 
dicolinenjis  Epifcopus  Ramefienfis  quondam  prcepofitus, 
&  Wiilftus  Abbas  qui  ad  exorandum  Deim  pro  milite 
helium  agente  convener  ant  interfecli  funt. 

This  was  before  there  was  a  Bifhop  of  Lincoln , 
the  See  being  yet  at  Sidnacefter ,  as  it  is  generally 
fuppofed. 

Again,  on  the  Year  1034.  FEthericus  Lindicoli - 
ne lifts  Epifcopus  defungitur  &  in  Monafterio  Rame- 
fc gee  fepelitur ;  cui  J'ucceJJit  Eadnothus.  On  the 
Year  1052.  Rodbertus  Dorobernice  Ar  chi  epifcopus, 
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y  London ice  prceful  Gulielmus ,  ££  £///kr  Lundi * 
colnienfis  Antiftes  cum  fids  Normannis  <vix  eva- 
dentes  more  tranfierunt . 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  See  was  at  Lincoln 
before  it  was  at  Sidnacefier  $  and  that  upon  fome 
general  Danifh  Devaluation  it  was  removed  to  Sid- 
nacefter ,  as  a  Town  left  Handing  when  the  other 
was  in  Allies. 

Thefe  Bifhops  are  by  Dr.  Beylin  reckoned 
Bifhops  of  Dorchefter. 

Farther,  the  Union  is  faid  to  be  of  the  See  of 
Dorchefter  with  that  o£  Sidnacefier.  And  if  Sidna¬ 
cefier  Diocefe  had  contained  but  that  fmall  Diflrid: 
of  Lindfey ,  it  might  more  probably  have  been  laid 
to  be  taken  into  Dorchefter,  than  to  be  united.  For 
Dorchefter ,  at  that  Time,  had  under  it  the  Counties 
of  Leicefter ,  Huntingdon ,  Bedford ,  Bucks ,  Part  of 
Hertfordjhire ,  with  the  entire  Diocefes  of  Ely , 
Peterhurgh ,  and  Oxford  •  and  according  to  the 
prevailing  Notion,  Ce ft  even  and  Holland  of  L/w- 
colnfhire . 

Another  Reafon  I  would  urge,  that  Lindiffa 
once  fignified  Lincolnjhire ,  is,  that  Sidnacefier  is 
loll,  nor  lo  much  as  the  Place  where  it  Hood  is 
known.  STroy  is  from  Towers  brought  to  Corn« 
Helds ,  but  a  City  razed  feldom  hath  its  Memory 
quite  obliterated.  The  Occafion  of  this  Lofs  feems 
to  be  the  confining  Lindiffa  to  Lindfey ;  and  becaufe 
that  Miftake  (if  it  be  one)  having  once  prevailed, 
no-body  hath  looked  farther  after  it.  Mr.  Camden 
would  feck  for  it  about  Gainsborough ;  others  at 
Stow,  upon  the  light  Evidence  that  the  Churches 
of  Dorchefter  and  Stow  are  alike.  For  Bilhop 
Eadnoth ,  who  died  1050.  built  the  Church  of 
Stow,  and  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  Pattern  from 
that  of  Dorchefter. 

Paulinas  of  Tork  converted  Nottinghamjhire , 
and  the  People  about  the  'Trent,  in  which  River  he 
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baptized  them.  As  Ke ft  even  and  Holland  were 
under  the  King  of  Mercia ,  as  well  as  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Event,  fhall  we  fuppofe  them  left  out, 
and  that  I  animus  went  over  the  Humber ,  took  in 
Lind  fey ,  and  negle&ed  the  other  Parts  of  the 
County  }  It  is  probable  Ke ft  even  and  Holland 
came  under  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury ,  as 
Lindfey  did. 

Sidnacefter  is  a  Saxon  Name,  and  Saxon  Names 
are  feldom  fo  intirely  dropp'd,  but  we  may  find 
the  Places  by  what  remains  of  them.  I  would  look 
for  it  at  Anc after ,  where  is  a  part  of  the  Name, 
and  where  Roman  and  later  Antiquities  are  feen. 
This  having  been  a  Roman  Town,  and,  as  1  con¬ 
ceive,  a  Station,  was,  probably,  in  great  Repute 
with  the  Saxons ,  who  loved  to  follow  Roman  , 
Choice.  Here  they  might  find  the  Conveniences 
of  Life,  and  generally  Fortifications  made  to  their 
Hands. 

If  we  were  to  look  for  it  in  Lindfey ,  one  would 
gueis  Caftor ,  from  the  Name  and  Antiquity,  pre¬ 
ferable  ro  Stow. 

T  he  Right  Reverend  Annotator  upon  Camden , 
in  his  firlt  Edition,  has  a  Quotation  from  Giraldus , 
as  follows ;  Rem  i gilts  fedem  fuam  Cathedralem  a 
loco  nimis  incongruo ,  &  obfcuro  ad  urbem  pr ceclar am 
£3  locum  competentem  fc.  Lincolniam  transferre  cu- 
ravit ;  nec  non  &  hoc  quoque  quod  Lyndefeiam  tot  am 
ab  Humbro  marino  ad  IVithemam  fluvium  qui  Lin - 
colniam  permeat  (3  penetrat  per  tanta  terrarum 
fpatia ,  contra  Adverfarium  tantum  tamque  potentem 
Metropolitanum  fc.  Eboracenfem ,  innatd  quadam  * 
prudentia  prteditus ,  L?  gratia  quoque  defuper  6? 
Divinitus  adjutus  tam  Prov incite  Cantuarienft  quam 
£3  D'tocefi  Lincolnienft  ftabiliter  eeque  potenter  adje~ 
cit.  The  Annotator’s  Remark  is.  Now  if  all 
Lindfey  belonged  to  the  Archbiftoop  cf  York  till 
RemigiusV  Eme  (who  lived  fince  the  Conqueft) 
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the  old  Sidnacefter  united  afterwards  to  Dorchefterj 
perhaps,  can  hardly  he  placed  reafonahly  within  the 
Compafs  of  that  Divifion. 

In  the  later  Edition  of  Camden,  the  fame  Right 
Reverend  Author  hath  this  ;  $ here  is  alfo  another 
Place  that  may  probably  enough  be  thought  of  $ 
namely,  the  Hills  above  Ley  and  Gainesburrow, 
where  have  been  taken  tip  many  Pieces  of  Roman 
Urns,  and  many  Coins  of  thofe  Emperors ;  for  the 
Addition  of  Cefter  to  the  Name ,  makes  it  highly 
probable,  that  Sidnacefter,  where-ever  it  may  have 
been,  was  originally  a  Station  of  the  Romans. 
Sthe  Caftle  Hill,  Eaftward  from  Gainsborough 
Church,  is  furrounded  with  Intrenchments,  con¬ 
taining,  as  is  faid,  more  than  a  hundred  Acres . 

If  the  Addition  of  Cefter  {hews  the  Place  Roman, 
we  have  no  Pretence  to  change  it  into  Borough . 
For  though  the  Names  are  both  Saxon,  and  gene¬ 
rally  mean  Roman  Fortification,  we  don’t  find  it 
a  Pradtice  of  theirs  to  change  one  for  the  other. 
The  Name  of  Gainsborough  may  be  thought  as  old 
as  Sidnacefter.  The  Fortification  upon  the  Caftle 
Hill,  was,  perhaps,  a  Work  of  the  Danes,  or  of 
the  Saxons  againft  the  Danes ,  in  thofe  wretched 
Times,  when  the  favage  brutal  Part  of  Mankind 
were  Mafters  of  their  Species;  when  Churches  and 
Cities,  the  Refidence  of  Piety  and  Virtue,  were 
fubjedled  to  the  Fury  of  Pagan  Vagabonds,  and 
the  Habitations  of  Men  invaded  by  Bears  and 
Wolves  in  Human  Shape. 

The  fharpeft  Teeth  and  the  longeft  Claws  have 
always  domineer’d  in  the  Foreft,  and  privately 
prey’d  upon  what  came  in  their  Reach.  But  when 
the  united  Force  of  Men  was  no  longer  able  to 
defend  their  Flocks  and  themfelves,  and  the  Beaft 
devoured  the  Man,  there  was  nothing  left  for 
them  but  to  refledt  upon  the  Uncertainty  of  their 
Foffeflions,  and  to  remember  their  own,  and  their 
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Anceftors  Crimes,  of  which  this  might  be  the 
Punifhment.  Conquering  and  new  planting  hath 
been  nothing  to  this  Ifland,  in  Comparifon  of  the 
Piracy  and  Plunder  of  Piils^  Saxons  and  Danes . 
He  that  called  the  People  his  own,  muft  treat 
them  as  he  did  his  Cattel,  that  they  might  be 
ufeful  to  him.  He  that  made  Inroads,  had  no 
Confideration  but  of  the  prefent.  The  miferable 
Inhabitants  of  this  Country  under  the  Danes  can¬ 
not  be  more  aptly  compared  than  to  the  Geefe 
they  keep  at  prefent,  who  are  pulled  three  or  four 
times  in  the  Year  for  their  Feathers.  Then  the 
Animal,  pinch'd  with  Pain  and  Cold,  creeps 
about  till  a  new  Fleece  tempts  its  mercilefs  Owner 
to  a  new  Torture.  They  have  little  Inducement 
to  fave  the  Capitol  again. 

In  this  State  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Seats 
of  them  were  transferred  from  one  Place  to  ano¬ 
ther.  One  City  laid  in  Afhes  w*s  not  worth  re¬ 
building  to  undergo  the  fame  Fate,  nor  were  the 
People  able  to  beftow  much,  if  they  were  willing. 
They  fettled,  perhaps,  where  fome  Conveniences 
of  Life  remained,  or  where  they  could  have 
earlier  Notice  of  their  Enemies  Approach,  and  fave 
their  Lives  by  Flight,  though  they  could  not  their 
Goods. 

An  c  after  having  the  Advantage  of  Roman  Works 
for  its  Defence,  it  was  natural  for  the  Men  of 
Lincoln  to  refort  thither  upon  having  their  City 
razed.  This,  or  any  other  that  hath  Cefter  in  its 
Name,  may  have  been  Sidnacefter ,  which  by  Alte¬ 
ration  of  Writing,  or  Pronunciation,  came  to 
what  it  is.  We  find  the  Saxon  Ceafter  fometimes 
Cefter ,  fometimes  Cafter ,  by  leaving  out  one  or 
other  of  the  Vowels.  The  original  Name  I  would 
guels  to  be  Cyninga-Ce after ,  the  Royal  old  Town. 
It  might  be  the  Place  where  the  Kings  of  Mercia 
fometimes  refided,  or  their  principal  Officer  of  the 
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Province,  This  Saxon  Name  might,  by  an  eafy 
Corruption,  come  to  Cidnacefter ,  and  the  latter  Part 
of  it,  Ingacefter ,  anfwers  well  enough  to  Anc after* 
I  find  in  Math .  IVefiminfter  on  the  Year  765,  the 
d  left  out,  and  Eadulphits  called  Synaceftrenjis 
Epif  copus.  That  S  and  C  were  indifferently  uied 
will  be  allowed  me. 

The  Account  of  the  Divifion  of  Mercia  into 
Diocefes  is  very  confufed,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
Danifh  Inroads.  One  might  have  hoped  to  be 
better  informed  from  Bennet  College  Library.  In 
Page  67  of  the  printed  Catalogue  is  this,  Primus  in 
Provincial  Merciorum  &  Lindisfarorum  &  Medi- 
terraneorum  Anglorum  Epif  copus  fuit  Dwina  3  fe~ 
cundus  Cellahambo  de  Scotia  3  Sextus  IVinfrith  3 
Septimus  Seaxwulf  Poftea  vero  in  quinque  Paro - 
chins  dividitur.  Poft  Seaxwulfum  Provincia  Mer¬ 
ciorum  duos  Epifcopos  hahuit . 

Upon  Search  1  could  find  but  three.  Nomina 
Epifc.  Undone .  Nomina  Epifc.  Leogernenfis  Ecclef 
Nomina  Epifc.  Dorcacejlrenf  Thofe  under  the 
Head  of  Undone  are  Names  very  like  thofe  in  our 
common  Lifts  for  Sidnacefter.  Thofe  of  Leoger - 
nenfis ,  are  Names  very  like  what  our  Lifts  give  of 
Dorcbefier  before  the  Union.  Sidnaceftre  not  being 
named  as  a  See,  we  may  imagine  that  See  firft 
the  Bi  fhops  of  Undone. 

A  Part  of  thefe  Manufcripts  may  have  been 
defaced  before  their  being  copied  into  the 
Book  they  are  now  leen  in.  And  for  that  Rea- 
ibn  the  Title  may  have  more  than  the  Book 
hath  left. 

The  See  Leogernenfis  may  be  the  See  of Leicefter^ 
it  founds  like  Leyeceftrenfis Heylin  reckons  fix 
Suffragans  under  Aldulpbus  Archbifhop  of  Litch¬ 
field  3  the  Bifhops  of  IVinton ,  Hereford ,  Sidnacefter 5 
Dorchcfter 5  Elmham 3  Dunwicb. 
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From  Burolfpons ,  Chefterton  in  Huntingdon- 
Jljire ,  with  which  the  third  Part  of  this  Work 
ends,  I  go  to  ‘Latterfhal  in  Lincolnjhire ,  fituate 
between  the  Rivers  iVitham  and  Bane ,  a  little 
above  rheir  Confluence,  The  Diftance  is  thirty 
five  Miles,  according  to  the  Itinerary.  By  Miles 
I  mean,  as  I  do  every  where,  the  computed  ones 
of  the  Country.  The  Reafon  is  given  upon  Kent , 
that  the  Romans  took  the  Britijh  Miles  as  they 
found  them,  without  reducing  them  to  their  own 
Standard.  As  the  Britons  had  been  under  dif¬ 
ferent  Reguli ,  their  Cuftoms  too  were  different, 
and  there  are,  to  this  Day,  in  England  different 
Weights  and  Meafures.  • 

From  Chefterton  to  Burne  eleven  Miles,  from 
Burne  to  Sleford  fourteen  more,  from  Sleford  to 
Matter fcal  ten  :  Upon  this  Road,  both  at  Burne 
and  Sleford  have  been  Norman ,  and,  perhaps, 
Saxon  Caftles.  And  it  is  highly  probable  there 
was  alfb  fome  Defence  in  the  Roman  Times  for 
their  Road  and  their  Dyke,  as  well  as  the  Refi- 
dence  of  fome  of  their  People  againft  the  Inroads 
of  the  Britons.  At  leaft  their  Coins  fhew  that 
thefe  Places  of  Strength  were  poffeffed  by  the 
Britons  when  the  Legions  were  drawn  home. 

Burn  hath  its  Name  from  a  Spring  or  Stream. 
Here  are  two  remarkable  ;  one  a  Medicinal 
Spring,  the  other  flows  in  fuch  abundance,  as 
to  drive  three  Mills  at  the  Town.  It  rifes  near 
the  Caftle,  which  it  runs  al-moft  round,  then  turn¬ 
ing  fhort,  goes  in  a  contrary  Courfe,  and  affords 
W  ater  enough  to  be  navigable,  carrying  Boats  of 
ten  Tons,  which  lerve  the  Town  from  Bo  ft  on. 
Either  of  thefe  might  give  Name  to  the  Place. 
If  we  look  at  a  Village  in  Cambridgefhire  called 
Burne ,  we  find  there  a  Medicinal  Well,  aifd  no 
other  Current  worth  obferving. 
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This  at  Burne  hath  obtained  the  Name  of 
SpaW)  and  brings,  it  feems.  Pilgrims  yearly  as  thofe 
of  Scarborough  and  Buxton .  They  drink,  as  the 
Inhabitants  fay,  two  Quarts  in  a  Morning,  and 
hold  it  three  Weeks  together.  This  would  make 
one  fufped:  there  is  not  much  Virtue  in  it  befides 
its  diluting  Quality.  To  which,  if  we  add  the 
Exercife  of  travelling  to  it,  and  the  chearful  and 
regular  Life  that  is  obferved  during  the  Courfe, 
we  may  account  for  almoft  all  but  the  Tafte.  And 
that,  indeed,  is  fomething  brackifh  like  the  Aqua 
Benedict  a.  Limeftone  hereabouts  is  in  great 
Plenty,  through  which,  perhaps,  this  Water  comes. 
The  chief  Spring  is  in  a  *Malt-Houfe,  but  a  Pump 
in  the  Town  produces  much  the  fame.  At  Stanfield , 
a  Village  a  little  more  Northerly,  is  another  of  the 
fame,  where  Dr.  Stukely  obferves  many  Coins 
are  found. 

The  Scite  of  the  Caftle  of  the  iVacs ,  or  Wakes, 
at  Burne ,  is  yet  vifible,  though  none  of  the 
Building  remains  but  a  Gate-Houfe  in  a  fmali 
round  Tower  on  the  inner  Ditch.  The  whole 
within  the  exterior  Ditch  leems  to  have  been  about 
eight  Acres.  The  inward  Ditch  inclofes  about  an 
Acre,  not  in  the  Nature  of  a  Keep,  but  flat, 
covered  by  a  Rampire  within  the  Ditch.  Here  are 
Works  on  the  North  and  Weft  Side  uncommon 
between  the  two  Ditches.  The  Earth  is  railed 
about  twenty  Yards  long,  and  ten  broad,  and  a 
Ditch  between  every  one  of  thefe  pointing  to  the 
grand  Moat.  Together  they  look  like  a  Piece 
of  moory  Ground  drained.  Whether  this  was  a 
Device  for  the  Defence  of  the  Place,  or  owing  to 
the  Approaches  of  Befiegers,  I  cannot  lay,  having 
never  feen  the  like  ellewhere. 

In  our  Way  to  Sleford  we  have  the  Car  dyke  on 
the  Right  palling  by  Sempringham  in  its  Courfe  to 
the  With  am.  This  Place  was  famous  for  being  the 
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firft  of  the  Gilbertines  of  the  Ciftercian  Order.  Mr, 
Camden  faith,  it  was  exprefsly  forbid  by  the  Con- 
ftitutions  of  Juft  ini  an  ^  that  Men  and  Women 
fhould  be  in  the  fame  Houfe.  Yet  Pope  Euge- 
tlius  III.  allowed  it,  and  thirteen  of  thefe  double 
Monafteries  were  founded,  in  which  the  Number 
of  Women  were  about  double  to  the  Men.  As 
they  had  no  Communication  with  one  another,  and 
had  even  the  Offices  of  Religion,  as  well  as  com¬ 
mon  Life  apart,  it  moves  one’s  Curiofity  to  in¬ 
quire  why  Gilbert  was  fond  of  the  Project,  and 
why  the  Pope  allowed  it. 

Here  was  all  manner  of  Care  taken  to  prevent 
Scandal,  and  even  the  Shadow  of  it.  Why  then 
muft  both  Sexes  be  brought  together  only  to  be 
parted  ?  Why  were  they  not  as  well  in  leparate 
Monafteries  ? 

Mr.  Camden  upon  Sempringam  hath  fhewed  the 
Age  he  lived  in,  and  the  Infection  of  Scandal 
even  in  candid  and  noble  Minds  ;  fo  much  he  was 
a  Courtier.,  that,  in  his  Turn,  he  muft  have  a  Flirt 
at  the  Vices  of  the  Religious,  to  fet  a  better 
Grace  upon  the  Suppreffion.  Fie  hath  quoted  one 
Nigellus ,  and  might  as  well  have  quoted  him  in 
the  original  Cromwell ,  whole  Bufinefs  it  was  to 
render  the  Monafteries  a  Nuifance.  He  might 
have  quoted  the  Return  of  the  Commiffion  which 
produced  a  Hiftory  of  more  Wickednefs  than  the 
World  had  afforded  from  Sodom  to  the  Time  of 
Enquiry,  or  from  that  Time  to  this.  Had  but 
the  twentieth  Part  of  it  been  true,  one  might  have 
expected  the  Laity,  as  tame  as  they  were,  fhould 
have  pulled  their  Houfes  over  their  Heads  j  or 
that  the  Stones,  in  an  Age  when  Miracles  were 
fo  common,  fhould  have  marched  out  of  their 
Stations  to  crufh  fuch  Monfters  of  Iniquity.  As 
ill  Luck  would  have  it,  or  that  there  was  a  Bribe 
taken  amongft  the  Enquirers,  one  Houfe  came 
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off  clear  of  any  Accufation.  This  Should  certainly 
have  flood  its  Ground  to  juflify  the  Treatment 
of  the  reft  *  but  was  fwept  off  in  the  general 
Deluge,  left  late  Pofterity  fhould  have  an  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Enquirers  Sincerity,  and  imagine 
Re  a  fins  given  could  be  otherwise  conftrued  than 
by  Car  tel  eft  nofire  plaifir. 

Realons  are  for  vulgar  Palates,  not  to  be  tailed 
by  thole  that  know  better  j  who  think  themfelves 
excufed  from  fuch  Formalities,  as  much  as  Sir 
Roger  V Eftrange’s  Servant  Maid,  who  being 
preffed  to  go  to  Church,  anlwered,  Religion  is  for 
Gentlefolks . 

The  Tranflator,  which  is  not  common,  has 
exceeded  the  Poet.  The  Poet,  perhaps,  was  paid 
for  his  Work,  the  other  was  zealoufly  affedted. 

Gilbert  had  a  Fancy  to  be  Author  of  an  Order, 
and  the  Pope  indulged  him  for  fear  of  checking 
his  Zeal ,  and,  perhaps,  becaule  the  Novelty  of 
the  Thing  might  draw  in  others  to  fupport  an 
Order  of  greater  Perfection,  becaufe  of  greater 
Self-denial  from  the  greater  Temptation. 

cfhey  rejoiced  in  their  own  Works ,  and  that,  faith 
Solomon ,  was  Mans  Portion  ;  who  jh all  bring  him 
to  fee  what  Jhall  be  after  him  ?  One  Age  gives 
Acres  for  their  Souls,  another  gives  their  Souls  for 
Acres. 

Neither  from  Gilbert  himfelf,  nor  from  the  Pope, 
nor  Bifhop  of  Lincoln ,  doth  any  Thing  appear  of 
the  Beauty  of  this  lingular  Inftitution,  but  only 
that  Gilbert  was  famed  for  his  Skill  in  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Women.  And  this  gives  no  Account 
at  all. 

The  Callle  of  Sleford ,  built  by  Alexander  Bifhop 
of  Lincoln ,  third  after  the  Norman  Conqueft,  Dr. 
Stukely  believes  built  upon  a  Roman  Foundation, 
Coins,  efpecially  of  the  Family  of  Conftantines ,  he 
hath  leen  which  were  found  here. 
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From  Sleford  to  tfatterfhal ,  we  have  not  the 
leaft  Trace  of  a  Roman  Way  ;  and  it  would  be 
wor/derful  indeed  to  have  a  Caufeway  fubfifling 
twelve  hundred  Years  upon  a  boggy  Foundation. 
The  Agger  they  had  is  probably  got  half  way 
to  our  Antipodes. 

It  is  enough  for  us,  that  thefe  Caufeways  in 
thefe  Places  were  neceffary  to  the  Romans ,  and 
were  ufed  by  them,  and  that  the  Diflance  of  the 
Itinerary  is  preferved.  The  great  Work  they  made 
from  Peterborough  to  Denvers  is  a  Proof  they 
{pared  no  Pains.  And  the  Accounts  we  have 
from  their  Hiflorians  of  the  Shelter  the  Britons 
found  in  the  Fens,  made  it  neceffary  for  a  compleat 
Redu&ion  of  the  Ifland  to  have  Thorough-fares 
in  this  moory  Soil,  and  Forts  to  fecure  the  Paffage. 

Sleford  and  Latterfhaf  with  Garrifons  in 
them,  might  fecure  the  Bogs  between  from  har¬ 
bouring  the  Enemy,  and  flarve  them  in  their 
Retreat.  To  what  Purpofe  was  the  Road  we 
came  upon  from  the  River  Welland  to  Sleford ,  if  it 
went  no  farther  ?  Would  all  that  Labour  have 
been  bellow’d  to  make  a  Paffage  fo  far  into  the 
Fens  without  fecuring  them  quite  through  ? 
It  was  not  to  go  to  Lincoln  by,  for  there's 
another  as  notorious  by  Stamford ,  Grantham ,  An- 
cafter ,  where  the  Soil  is  fo  good  as  to  need  but 
little  Addition. 

I  propofe  then  to  go  by  Kyme  and  Belingay  to 
tfatterfhal.  The  laft  three  Miles  are,  perhaps,  in 
the  fame  State  the  Romans  found  them.  There  is 
a  Ferry  which  fhould  carry  us  three  Miles  to  the 
Witham ,  becaufe  the  Bank  is  fo  rotten  there  is  no 
trufting  to  it.  But  neither  is  the  Water  deep 
enough  all  the  Way  for  a  Boat,  nor  the  Land 
found  enough  to  ride  upon.  The  Fens  all  round 
are  overflowed  fb  as  to  afford  no  Subflftence  for 
CatteL  Nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  Ducks,  or 
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heard  but  the  Screaming  of  Herons.  The  late 
Project  for  draining  this  Level  hath  failed.  It 
would  throw  out  the  Water,  but  there  was  no  Fall 
to  carry  it  off. 

i Tatterfhal  Caftle,  what  is  left  of  it,  is  feen  in 
this  diiagreeable  Paffage.  Half  a  Mile  after  crof- 
fing  the  With  am ,  into  which  the  Ferry  brings  us 
upon  the  Stream  that  comes  from  Sleford  by 
Belingay ,  we  come  to  the  fquare  Brick  Tower 
which  was  the  Weft  Front  of  the  Caftle,  and 
which  is  the  only  habitable  Part  of  it  at  prefent. 

This  Caftle,  with  the  Church,  the  Clergyman’s 
Houle  who  ferves  the  Cure,  and  the  Alms-Houfes, 
{lands  incloied  by  the  Fortification  of  a  Roman 
Camp,  The  Tower  comes  up  to  the  Weft  Side 
of  it.  The  Buildings,  Gardens,  and  Church-Yard, 
take  up  about  eight  Acres,  and  an  adjoining  Field 
of  twelve  Acres,  call’d  Corn-clofe ,  is  alfo  within 
the  Roman  Square.  The  Vallum  and  Ditch  are 
plainly  to  be  feen  on  three  Sides,  and  lome  Traces 
of  them  on  the  fourth.  The  Weft  lying  next  to 
a  Road,  keeps  its  Form  ftill  above  the  Ditch,  but 
of  late  Years,  by  manuring,  has  been  lowered. 
The  North  Side  lying  above  the  Lane  to  the 
Town  retains  alfo  its  original  Form,  as  does  the 
Eaftern,  upon  the  Vallum  of  which  is  a  raifed 
Walk  from  the  Town  to  the  Church,  juft  above 
the  low  Grounds  through  which  the  Bane  runs 
from  Horn-Caftle  to  join  the  With  am. 

This  antient  Place,  faith  Camden ,  was  granted 
by  the  Couqueror  to  Eudo  and  Pinfo ,  two  great 
Normans .  Eudo  was,  perhaps,  the  fame  that 
from  his  Office  was  called  Dapifer. 

They  had  alfo  other  Eftates.  Upon  Divifion 
Pinfo  had  Ereshy ,  from  whofe  Children,  faith 
Camden ,  the  Inheritance  came  by  the  Bekes  to  the 
Willoughby s ,  who  had  by  their  Wives  large  Pof- 
feflions  of  the  Uffords  Earls  of  Suffolk ,  and  the 
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Lords  de  Welles ,  who  brought  with  them  the 
great  Eftate  of  the  Be  Engayns .  There  are  many 
Ellates  in  Cambridgejhire ,  Huntingdonjhire ,  and 
other  Counties  named  B*  En gains  ^  or  going  by  a 
Name  corrupted  from  thence,  fuch  as  Benginies , 
Gaynes ,  and  the  like.  Thefe,  in  all  Probabi¬ 
lity,  took  Name  from  their  Poffeflor,  the  Con¬ 
queror's  Engineer,  fumamed  from  his  Office 
Be  Ingeniis. 

From  Eudo ,  <TatterJhal  came  by  the  Brybys  and 
Bernakes ,  faith  Camden ,  to  Sir  Ralph  de  Cromwell , 
whofe  Son  of  the  fame  Name  was  Lord  Treafurer 
in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  died  without  Iffue. 
In  the  Church  there  yet  remain  the  monumental 
Infcriptions  of  Sir  Ralph ,  and  his  Lady,  and  one 
more  of  the  Family.  The  reft  are  defaced.  This 
Eftate  for  fome  Time  belonged  to  the  Fynes ,  Earls 
of  Lincoln ,  who  within  thefe  forty  Years  have 
refided  here,  and  fometimes  at  their  Seat  at  Sem- 
pringham.  They  had  the  Title  of  Lincoln  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  One  of  the  Earls 
alienated  this  Eftate  fome  time  ago.  It  is,  at 
prefent,  in  two  different  Hands.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  enjoys  two  Thirds,  another  Perfbn  one 
Third.  • 

The  Church  is  a  Donative,  to  which  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  nominates,  and  allows  a  Maintenance. 
It  is,  at  prefent,  attended  by  the  Parifh  of  Matter- 
Jhal ,  whofe  ancient  Chapel  decaying,  w^as  put  to 
other  Ufes.  And  they  repair  the  Fabrick.  The 
Lands  here  are  let  Tvthe-free. 

j 

It  is  reported  at  the  Place,  that  this  has  been  a 
Collegiate  Church,  and  that  Magdalen  College  in 
Oxford ,  enjoys  fome  of  its  Lands.  The  Church  is 
fine  and  (lately,  built  after  the  Cathedral  Manner, 
with  South  and  North  Tranfepts. 

Let  us  now  examine  where  Authors  place 
Durobri'vx ,  and  compare  their  Proofs  with  what 
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hath  been  brought,  Diftance  and  Remains  of 
Fortification. 

Camden  fixes  it  at  Caftor  in  North amptonjhire^ 
called  by  the  Saxons  Dormanceafter  :  And  would 
have  the  Works  of  Chefterton  a  Fart  of  the  Town, 
and  the  other  Part  for  a  Mile  together  on  the 
North  Side  the  River  Nen.  He  is  followed  in  this 
by  all  (but  Dr.  Gale )  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Annotator,  by  Morton ,  Baxter ,  Stukeley. 

Againft  thefe  great  Names  may  be  brought  the 
Text  of  Antoninus ,  thirty  five  Miles  from  Duro- 
lipons.  Suppofing  then  Durolipons  to  be  God- 
manchefter ,  as  thefe  Authors  do  fuppofe,  how  will 
they  make  the  Diftance  more  than  fourteen  Miles  ? 
If  the  Itinerary  is  thus  fcandaioufiy  faulty,  why 
have  we  not  an  Index  Expurgatorius  to  throw  all 
the  Numbers  away  ?  The  Dean  of  Tork^  willing,  if 
kwere  poffible,  to  fupport  the  Reputation  of  the 
Roman  Account,  would  place  the  Station  at  Brigg 
Cafierton  in  Rutlandjhire ,  as  nearer  the  Mark  than 
others  had  been. 

Indeed  if  the  Itinerary  be  fo  full  of  Blunders  as 
Its  generally  accufed  of  being,  kis  the  only  Roman 
Piece  we  have  that  hath  pa  fifed  through  fo  ill 
Hands.  Even  Brigg  Cafierton  would  be  but  about 
T  wenty-three  Miles  from  Godmancheficr ,  inftead  of 
Thirty-five.  The  Pretence  Brigg  Cafierton  hath 
to  be  Roman ,  I  fhall  examine  upon  the  County 
where  it  lies.  Caftor  too  fiiall  have  Juftice  done  it 
on  No rthampton fhi re . 

I  prefume  my  Scheme  not  weaken’d  by  Caftor  or 
the  other,  and  take  my  Rife  from  Eatterfioal  Euro- 
hrivis  to  Caufennce  Brough  Hilfi  on  the  Military 
Way  from  hence  to  Barton  upon  Humber  thirty 
Miles,  as  faith  the  Itinerary. 

Before  I  quit  this  Place,  feme  Notice  muft  be 
taken  of  the  Banovallum  of  Ravennas.  That 
Geographer  has  plac’d  it  next  after  Ltndum ,  which 
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hath  given  Countenance  to  fix  it  thereabouts* 
There  being  no  Diftances  given  us  by  Ravennas , 
we  are  left  in  the  greater  Uncertainty.  It  may  be 
queftion’d,  whether  I atterfhal  or  Horncaftle  be 
the  Place.  If  being  fituated  upon  the  River  Bane , 
give  the  Name,  both  of  them  have  a  Right  to 
it.  This  hath  already,  according  to  our  Scheme, 
a  Name  Durobrivis ,  and  therefore  need  not  have 
another.  Ravennas  has  fome  Names  different 
from  the  Itinerary  ;  whether  thefe  were  elder 
Names,  and  fallen  into  Difufe,  it  is  not  known. 

There  is  no  Reafon  to  queftion  that  Horncaftle 
was  inhabited  by  the  Romans ;  and  therefore,  till 
better  Evidence  comes  to  the  contrary,  no  Ob¬ 
jection  to  its  being  Banovallum.  It  was  fortified 
with  a  Wall,  which  encompaffed  twenty  Acres  of 
Ground.  And  probably  it  was  for  Winter  Quar¬ 
ters  of  that  Garrifon,  who  had  their  JEftiva  at 
tfatterftoal.  It  hands  alfb  upon  the  Military  Way 
from  Dnrobr iva  'to  Can fennce.  Why  the  Caftle  is 
faid  to  take  up  twenty  Acres,  no  body  can  think, 
unlefs  from  the  prefent  Name  of  Caftle.  We 
know  that  Camp,  City,  and  fortified  Town  were 
indifferently  called,  after  the  Roman  Times,  Caftle 
and  Borough.  Perhaps  there  was  a  Caftle  or  Cita¬ 
del  before  the  Town  was  walled  in,  frqm  which 
the  Place  once  took  its  Name,  and  kept  it  af¬ 
terwards. 

Mr  .Baxter  is  too  fevere  upon  Ravennas ,  when 
he  charges  him  with  an  Error  in  writing  Bano - 
vallum  with  double  /.  That  old  Author  lived 
nearer  the  Time  of  Truth  than  the  other,  and  the 
Objection  only  is,  becaule  that  way  of  writing 
will  not  fuit  his  Etymology.  And  this  Etymology 
at  iaft  is  but  Fluvii  Oftium ,  or  Alti  Fluvii  Oftium. 
How  Ofhnra  is  applicable  to  Horncaftle,  I  don’t 
know.  And  if  Banins  be  the  River’s  Name,  re- 
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markable  for  its  Depth,  neither  is  that  to  be  had 
here,  for  it  is  but  a  Brook. 

The  Dean  of  Tork ,  amongft  the  Englijh  Names 
he  has  put  againft  the  Latin  ones  of  Ravennas, 
calls  Banovallum  Benwall ,  I  prefume  from  Simili¬ 
tude  of  Sound,  and  becaufe  he  is  not  tied  down 
by  any  Figures  to  do  otherwife. 

We  pafsupon  this  Military  Way  by  the  Manor 
of  Screelsby ,  which  the  Dimocks  hold  by  being 
Champions  at  a  Coronation.  They  had  it  from 
the  Marmions  of  %’amworth.  It  paffeth  at  prefent 
for  a  Ceremony,  and  Piece  of  State,  but  proba¬ 
bly,  in  its  firft  Inftitution,  was  agreeable  to  the 
Practice  of  a  warlike  People.  Jufts  and  Tourna¬ 
ments  have  been  the  Entertainment  of  a  Corona¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  Sport  and  Paftime  of  the  greateft 
Men  to  hazard  their  Perfons  in  Feats  of  Arms, 
who,  for  the  Glory  of  Victory,  were  as  zealous  as 
in  a  real  Quarrel.  Challenges  were  given  and 
taken  without  previous  Malice,  or  after  Refent- 
mcnt.  Our  Countryman  Aftley ,  of  a  Warwick¬ 
shire  Family,  fought  a  Knight  in  France ,  in  Pre¬ 
tence  of  the  King  and  Court.  His  Reward  upon 
carrying  the  Day  was  only  the  Pleimet  of  his  Ad- 
verfary  Majjy ,  whom  he  had  brought  to  the 
Ground  with  his  Lance  •  and  he  had  the  Satis¬ 
faction  of  bringing  home  this  Helmet,  and  pre- 
fenting  it  to  his  Lady. 

He  fought  another  Arragonian  Knight  before 
Henry  VI.  and  his  Court,  in  Smith  fie  Id ,  and  came 
off  Viftor }  he  firft  asked  Leave  of  the  King  to 
enter  the  Lifts  •  and  this  Knight  had  travelled 
Europe  through  to  meet  with  his  Match.  The 
Story  at  large  is  in  Sir  William  Dugdales  War¬ 
wickshire. 

Single  Combat  was  a  Thing  fo  frequent,  that 
Titles  to  Eftates  were  tried  by  it,  and  all  the 
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Judges  of  the  Court  have  fat  to  fee  the  Right  fo 
decided. 

So  eager  were  our  great  Men  of  this  dangerous 
Diverfion,  from  whence  many  Accidents  enfued, 
that  Kings  have  prohibited  it  under  great  Penal¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  Authority  of  the  Church  was  brought 
in  to  prevent  it. 

According  to  the  Genius  of  thofe  Times,  we  may 
believe  this  honourable  Office  was  to  enter  the 
Lifts  with  any  Knight  that  ffiould  appear  to  grace 
the  Solemnity.  And  that  he  fhould  have  had 
Safe-Condubt,  and  not  have  been  accufed  of  Dif- 
refped:  to  the  Crown  for  taking  up  the  Champion. 
When  Jufts  and  Tournaments  were  prohibited,  we 
may  imagine  the  Juftification  of  the  King’s  Title 
was  his  Office.  A  Man  compleatly  armed  on 
Horfeback,  having  been  the  moft  defirable  Sight 
to  Englijh  Eyes,  could  not  be  omitted  upon  lb 
grand  an  Occafion. 

From  % after /ha l  we  go  to  Brough  Hill  for 
Caufemue ,  leaving  the  great  Park  of  Eatterjhal  on 
the  Left,  we  pafs  through  Horne  aft  le ,  whence  the 
ftrait  Road  carries  us  up  the  Hill,  and  divides, 
one  Branch  leading  to  Lincoln ,  the  other  to 
Brough  Hill.  At  twelve  Miles  from  Fatterfhal 
we  fee  on  our  Right  a  large  Hill,  on  which  hath 
been  a  Beacon.  It  may  have  been  railed  for 
that  Purpofe.  From  it  we  have  an  extenfive 
Profpedt  towards  Lincoln ,  Bolinghroke ,  Salfleet.  We 
leave  the  Village  of  Stanton  on  the  Right,  and  keep 
the  Ridge  of  the  Woulds ,  as  the  Hills  there  are 
called,  all  the  Way  to  Brough.  About  four  Miles  be¬ 
yond  Stanton  weerofs  the  grand  Roman  Foffe  coming 
from  Lincoln ,  and  leading  by  Louth  to  Salfleet. 

Barows  in  this  County  are  very  rare,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Lanes  have  had  fo  many  Battles  in 
it.  I  have  feen  but  very  few  except  hereabouts. 
And  if  any  Light  can  be  had  into  the  Age  or 
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the  Defign  of  them,  by  a  Defcription  of  thefe  I 
fhall  be  glad  to  contribute  to  it  Two  Miles  be¬ 
fore  the  Interfedfion  of  the  FoJJe ,  are  four  on  the 
Road  to  Brough ,  at  a  quarter  of  a  Mile’s  Diftance 
from  one  another.  The  firft  is  on  the  Weft-Side 
the  Road,  the  fecond  and  third  on  the  Eaft,  the 
fourth  on  the  Weft.  Half  a  Mile  farther  is  one 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Road,  and  half  a  Mile  be¬ 
yond  that,  one  on  the  Weft.  Then  upon  the 
South-Side  the  FoJJe  ^  juft  after  the  Interfedfion, 
are  two  at  about  fixty  Yards  Diftance  from  one 
another,  as  the  FoJJe  leads  down  the  Hill  towards 
Louth  and  Salfleet.  None  of  thefe  are  ditched 
gbout.  A  larger  Account  of  thefe  Tumuli  is  given 
in  the  third  Part  of  this  Work  upon  Hunting- 
donjhire. 

At  twenty  four  Miles  from  Tatterjhal ,  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Way  carries  us  juft  above  Cajlor ,  a  Market- 
Town,  through  which  we  may  pafs  with  a  very 
ffnall  Circuit.  This  Village,  befides  its  Situation, 
juft  below  the  Roman  Agger ,  hath  been  fortified 
by  Art.  The  Choice  feems  to  be  Roman ,  as  near 
to  the  Agger  as  was  poffible  to  have  the  Benefit  ot 
Water.  Here  is,  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Town, 
good  Water.  One  Spring  is  particularly  fine, 
hilling  out  of  an  ancient  Conduit  of  Stone,  from 

^  t.-/  t 

whence  it  burfts  in  four  Streams,  about  four  Foot 
above  the  Ground.  Here  are  Trees  growing  in 
the  Bank  above  it,  whole  Roots  are  intermingled 
with  the  Stones.  The  Inhabitants  have  a  Tradi- 
dition,  that  there  are  leaden  Pipes  which  convey 
the  Water  to  the  Place  whence  itfpouts,  but  none 
of  them  are  to  be  feen.  Some  Pieces  of  the  Walls 
of  the  ruinous  Caftle  are  to  be  feen  on  the  South- 
Side  the  Church,  upon  the  Eminence.  Other 
Remains  of  Fortification  are  met  with  daily, 
and  fometimes  Roman  Coins,  ibme  of  which  the 
Clerk  hath  found  in  digging  Graves. 
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Whatever  Ule  the  Romans  made  of  this  Place, 
we  may  believe  it  of  great  Service  to  the  Saxons , 
in  the  Beginning,  at  leaft,  of  the  Danijh  Inroads. 
Whilft  thofe  Pagans  made  only  plundering 
Marches,  in  the  Way  of  £  attars^  and  went  off 
with  what  they  had  got  to  their  Ships,  this  was 
ftrong  enough  to  defend  the  Men  and  the  beft  of 
their  Cattle  :  But  when  the  Enemy  grew  ftronger, 
and  made  a  long  Stay,  Walls  were  no  Security 
againft  them.  Hunger  muft  at  length  force 
them  to  give  up  the  Place.  It  may  have  been 
re-built,  and  again  deftroy’d,  at  feveral  Times, 
during  the  Vifits  of  thole  Northern  Cuefts. 

As  to  the  Name  of  tfbongc  after ,  which  has 
obtain’d,  we  fhall  not  go  about  to  refute  the  Tra¬ 
dition  of  its  being  meafur’d  round  by  a  Bull  Hide 
for  Hengift ,  as  Carthage  was  for  Dido.  It  fhould  in 
Stricftn  els  have  been  tfhuang  c  aft  or  to  be  lo  derived. 
There  are  leveral  Places  of  Strength  in  England 
of  the  lame  Name,  or  lomething  like  it,  which 
exprelfes,  perhaps,  if  we  could  find  the  Original, 
Beauty,  Strength  or  Privileges.  According  to  the 
promifcuous  Ule  of  and  D,  Doncafter  may  be 
named  from  the  lame  Thing.  There  are  two 
Places  in  Shropftoire ,  one  near  Cta,  called  dfongley , 
a  fteep  Hill,  on  the  Brink  of  which  is  a  ftrong 
Camp  trebly  entrench’d.  Another  called  tfong- 
caftle  near  the  Royal  Oak ,  famous  for  a  very  great 
Bell.  This,  faith  Camden ,  was  antiently  called 
Toang  cafile.  Sthean  is  a  Saxon  Word  for  Thriving 
or  Increafing,  whence  it  may  polfibly  be  derived. 

Afcending  the  Hill  again  from  Caftor ,  towards 
the  Eaft  we  fall  into  the  Military  Way,  upon 
which  we  came  from  fatterftoal ,  and  go  on  to 
Caufcnnce  Brough  Hill.  A  little  above  Caftor ,  we 
leave  the  Road  from  Lincoln  to  Grimsby ,  on  our 
Right. 
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After  we  are  pafs’d  Caftor ,  we  fee  the  Roman 
Agger  all  the  Way  in  a  Line  before  us.  But 
here  it  is  different  from  what  it  generally  is  j  a 
Bank  ditch’d  on  each  Side,  only  to  preferve  the 
Direction,  nor  broad  enough  to  travel  upon.  The 
Ground  is  fo  good,  it  wants  no  Raifing  or  Repairs. 
It  is  not  impoffible  that  fome  later  Inhabitants 
have  railed  this  upon  the  Roman  Road,  and  made 
the  Ditches  by  way  of  Mound  or  Limit :  But  that 
too  was  unneceflary  ;  for  the  Road  itfelf  was 
enough  to  diftinguifh  the  Lands  on  each  Side  ,  and 
if  it  had  been  for  Defence,  as  well  as  a  Limit,  fuch 
as  the  Devil's  Ditch  on  Newmarket  Heath,  the 
Ditch  would  not  have  been  on  both  Sides  •  but 
one  only  to  make  it  more  difficult  of  Accefs. 

Our  Road  leads  on  to  Barton  upon  Humber  : 
But  about  Six  Miles  North  of  Caftor ,  hath  on  the 
Right  Brough  Hill,  a  fmall  Roman  Camp.  It  is 
fmnle  ditch'd,  and  with  Ditch  and  all  exceeds  not 
Three  Acres.  Its  priftine  State  remains,  except 
what  Weather  has  worn  away  in  tracl  of  Time. 
The  Form  of  it  is  fquare,  at  every  Corner  the 
Rampart  is  twice  as  high  as  on  the  Sides.  This 
fee  ms  to  have  been  originally  fuch,  what  I  have 
in  fome  other  of  their  Camps  obforv’d,  perhaps 
for  thole  that  were  upon  the  Watch,  to  defcry 
the  Approach  of  an  Enemy  the  farther.  The 
Name  befpeaks  this  Roman,  as  well  as  the  Work. 
It  was  for  Cafira  Exploratorum  lying  between  the 
Humber ,  where  they  had  other  Forts  and  Camps, 
and  Caftor ,  where  probably  fome  of  their  People 
had  a  Settlement.  It  is  the  (mailed  that  I  have 
feen,  but  (lands  upon  the  Military  Way,  between 
a  Village  called  Croufton  and  Melton  Wood,  Five 
Miles  from  Brigg.  In  a  neighbouring  Village, 
called  Kinnington,  almoft  joining  to  Croufton ,  have 
been  fome  Coins  found,  in  Pofieffion  of  Mr.  How- 
Jon  5  but  fo  much  are  they  defaced  with  Ruft,  that 

he 
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he  faith,  he  can  find  nothing  upon  them,  except 
Romulus  and  Remus  fucking  the  Wolf. 

I  am  not  hardy  enough  to  find  Can fe muz  in 
Croufton.  Bating  the  r,  Coufenton  would  come 
pretty  near.  But  the  Saxons  have  in  fo  few  Places 
left  us  the  Latin  Names,  that  we  muft  have  other 
Dire&ions  to  the  Places.  They  have,  indeed, 
left  us  the  Name  of  Brough  here,  which  is  fome- 
thing  of  an  Evidence. 

This  Camp  lying  between  the  Humber  and 
Caftor ,  wa s  of  ule  upon  any  Alarm,  to  call  out  a 
Part  of  the  Garrifon  of  the  Forts,  or  of  Lincoln . 
And  though  it  is  fmaller  than  ordinary,  might 
ferve  to  receive  the  whole  Garrifon  at  Night, 
though  of  Neceffity  they  muff:  by  Day  have  been 
great  Part  of  them  without  Entrenchment. 

The  Objection  of  its  being  fmall,  will  lie  as 
wrell  againft  its  being  a  Camp  of  any  other  Nation. 
It  was  never  raifed  to  fecure  an  Army  upon  a 
March,  or  in  Danger  of  being  attacked  •  but  might 
ferve  for  a  Number  of  Exploratores ,  who,  by 
Provifions  frequently  brought  to  them,  might 
defend  themfelves  in  fo  advantageous  a  Poft  from 
an  Enemy. 

Another  Objeftion  is.  That  it  anfwers  not  to 
Antonine  s  Diftance  from  Lincoln ,  which  fhould  be 
Twenty-fix  Miles.  The  Way  by  Brigg  fhould  be 
Twenty-five ;  but  that  muft  be  given  up,  becaufe 
the  Level  of  Ankholm  has  been  drain'd  long  fines 
the  Romans  were  here.  The  Way  by  Caftor 
would  make  it  but  Twenty-two;  but  we  are  to 
confider,  that  the  Way  from  Caft or ,  which  is  called 
but  Sixteen,  is  only  a  Summer  Way,  not  to  be 
trufted  in  the  Winter  ;  and  the  ufual  Way  from 
Caftor  in  the  Winter,  makes  Eighteen.  Thus  it 
wrould  be  Twenty- four. 

But  confidering  going  Two  Miles  farther  about, 
would  keep  them  all  the  Way  upon  the  Roman 
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Agger ,  which  they  ever  did,  rather  than  ftrike 
out  new  and  unneceflary  Ways,  we  may  conclude 
their  Prudence  led  them  back  from  Brough  the 
fame  Way  they  came,  till  the  Xnterfe&ion  of  the 
FoJJe 5  which  we  already  mention’d,  leading  from 
Lincoln  to  Salfleet ,  into  which  they  turned  and 
came  to  Lincoln. 

This  Method  of  theirs  has  been  taken  Notice 
of  in  the  firft  Part  of  this  Work,  and  proved 
from  the  Itinerary  to  have  been  praftifed.  And 
this  doth  not  only  juftify  the  Figures  of  the 
Itinerary  ;  but  alfo  explains  fome  Difficulties  in  it : 
For  Inftance,  in  the  fifth  Journey  from  Londinimn 
to  Cocfaromagum ,  are  T  wenty-eight  Miles.  In  the 
Ninth,  where  Durolitum  is  an  intermediate  Station, 
the  Sum  is  Thirty-one,  which  muft  have  been  by 
a  Circuit.  if  we  compare  the  Second  and  the 
Eighth,  where  Lattorodum  comes  between  Benna - 
wennaand  Magiovinium ,  the  Reckoning  is  Twenty- 
nine  Miles  j  when  it  comes  not  between  Twenty- 
eight. 

Had  Caufenn x  been  placed  as  many  Miles 
beyond  the  Twenty  Six,  as  it  is  placed  fhort  of  it, 
the  Difficulty  had  been  infuperable ,  but  if  we 
fhew  Military  Ways,  the  keeping  of  which  makes 
the  exact  Sum  we  want  ;  and  prove  the  neareft  of 
all,  is  not  at  all  Times  of  the  Year  poffible,  we 
have  no  Favour  to  ask,  but  that  the  Reader  will 
compare  this  with  the  Inftances  mention’d,  more 
of  which  might  have  been  produced,  and  (hall  be 
in  their  Order. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  Caufenn ce  of  others, 
with  this  of  our  propofing.  I  need  not  ffiew,  that 
none  of  theirs  agree  with  our  Durobrivoe  :  Let  us 
fee  how  they  agree  with  their  own.  Mr.  Camden , 
who  leads  the  Van,  plants  Caufennx ,  which  he 
chufes  to  call  Gaufennce ,  at  Brigg  Cafterton  in  R.ut- 
landlhire ,  upon  the  Roman  Street,  North  of  Stam¬ 
ford. 
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ford .  The  Name  induces  him  to  make  fomething 
Roman  of  it :  And  as  he  was  purfuing  the  Road 
into  the  North,  he  would  make  the  next  Place  he 
found,  pretending  to  be  a  Station  Caufennce .  Cafior 
in  North  amp  onfhire,  Dormanceafter  had  been  his 
Durobriva.  I  ihall  not  repeat  what  has  been  laid 
againft  that  being  a  Station,  though  I  admit  it  a 
Roman  Settlement.  When  I  come  at  Rutland - 
Jhire ^  in  which  Brigg  Cafterton  is,  I  fhall  propofe 
fitting  that  afide  for  Roman. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  the  Diftance  be  examined 
between  Cafior  and  Brigg  Cafterton ,  and  it  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  Eleven  Miles  inftead  of 
Thirty. 

The  Right  Reverend  Annotator  repeats  what 
his  Patron  has  faid,  and  makes  no  Alteration, 
whence  we  may  conclude,  his  Silence  is  Confent. 

Mr.  Baxter  is  for  Grantham  :  He  admits  Caftor 
to  be  the  Durobrivce.  And  thus  he  will  make  but 
Twenty-three  Miles  of  the  Thirty.  Yet  as  he 
comes  nearer  the  Mark  fomething,  than  others 
have  done,  he  triumphs  over  Camden.  Camdeno 
videtur  eftfe  Brig  Cafterton  five  Arx  ad  Pontem  in 
Icenorum  Dynaftia  Rotelandia  five  Regione  Patri. 
Verum  repugnant  Antonini  Milliaria. 

He  had  too,  ftrain’d  a  Point,  in  order  to  this 
Scheme,  fuch  as  it  is.  Caufennis  and  Gaufennis 
were  both  difcarded,  and  Cantennis ,  by  his  own 
plenary  Indulgence,  taken  into  their  Room. 
This  is  for  meer  Etymology  fake,  which  helps  us 
at  laft  to  no  more  than  Ambitus  vel  Flexura  aquce , 
a  Defcription  that  is  fo  little  edifying,  he  will 
have  but  few  Afterters  of  his  Emendation. 

Dr.  Gale  makes  Nottingham ,  Caufennce.  He 
believes  the  Cells  there  carved  out  of  the  folid 
Rock,  to  have  been  the  Work  of  the  Romans . 
The  fame  Author  believes  Brig  Cafterton ,  Duro- 
brivce^  and  computes  the  Diftance  from  thence  to 
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Nottingham ,  to  be  what  Antoninus  makes  it$  as  he 
does  the  Diftance  from  Nottingham  to  Lincoln ,  the 
fame  as  fhould  be  from  Caufenncc.  This  comes  fo 
near  the  Diftance,  that  one  would  wifh  all  other 
Circumftances  concurrent  with  it.  There  would 
not  be  above  Two  or  Three  Miles  wanting  of 
thofe  between  Durobrivue  and  Caufennte ,  if  Brigg 
Cafterton  were  to  be  efteem’d  the  firft,  and  Not¬ 
tingham  the  laft :  And  Nottingham  was,  in  all 
probability,  efteemed  by  the  Romans ,  both  for  its 
Beauty  and  Strength,  and  might  be  poffefs’d  by 
them,  though  they  did  not  think  fit  to  make  it  a 
Station.  Nor  is  the  Diftance  from  thence  to 
Lincoln  above  a  Mile  or  Two  more  than  the  Itine¬ 
rary  appoints. 

But  this  of  Brigg  Cafterton  being  Durobri^vcc^ 
muft,  fuppofing  it  to  be  Roman ,  depend  upon  the 
preceding  Station  Durolipons.  If  Godmanchefter , 
or  Gormanchefter ,  as  the  Dean  would  have  it,  be 
Durolipons ,  Brigg  Cafterton  will  be  but  Twenty- 
three  Miles  from  thence.  And  if  we  take  away 
Durolipons  from  Godmanchefter ,  as  muft  be  done 
without  a  more  fuitable  Situation  can  be  found  for 
it  than  that  Place  affords,  the  Foundation  for  the 
reft  of  the  Scheme,  how  plaufible  foever,  drops. 
And  if  we  go  farther  back,  we  fhall  find  the  Foun¬ 
dation  ftill  more  defective  j  if  Godmanchefter  were 
Durolipons ,  no  Author  has  yet  found  out  a  Cam- 
horitum  to  agree  with  it  in  Diftance. 

One  Obje&ion  farther,  to  the  Dean’s  Propofal 
of  making  Brigg  Cafterton ,  Durobrivis ,  and  Not¬ 
tingham^  Caufennis ,  is  this  ;  that  we  muft  then  get 
upon  the  FoJJe  at  Newark ,  to  go  from  Cauftenna  to 
Lindum ,  without  taking  any  Notice  of  Crococolana , 
through  which  we  muft  pafs.  This  is  a  Thing 
never  leen,  that  a  Station  is  paffed  through  and 
not  mentioned.  They  are  fometimes  paffed  by 
without  Mention,  when  taking  them  in  would 
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make  a  greater  Circuit  than  was  defigned  ;  but  it 
would  make  the  Itinerary  lefs  clear  and  fatisfacftory, 
that  we  fhould  be  carried  through  a  Station,  and 
not  be  told  we  are  there. 

Dr.  Stukeley  s  Caufennce ,  is  Paunton ,  which  I 
find  to  be  little  more  than  Twenty  computed  Miles 
from  Caftor ,  his  Durobrivce.  The  Debtor  reckons 
them  Twenty-feven  meafured.  He  derives  the 
Name  from  Pant  a<von9  and  imagines  the  more 
antient  Name  of  the  River  IVitham ,  near  the 
Spring  of  which  it  ftands,  Canjata ,  and  that  one 
Divifion  of  Lincolnjloire ,  called  Kefieven ,  is  derived 
from  Canjant  avon. 

This  would  anfwer  pretty  well  in  Diftance  from 
Lincoln.  But  I  do  not  hear  of  any  thing  at 
Paunton  to  recommend  its  Antiquity,  but  the 
Diftance  from  Lincoln.  Here  is  no  fortified 
Ground,  or  other  Remains  of  a  Station,  that  I 
have  heard . 

From  thefe  difagreeing  Opinions,  one  may,  with 
left  Blame,  ask  leave  to  produce  a  new  one.  For 
if  any  one  of  thefe  already  fhewn  is  right,  all 
the  reft  are  wrong,  for  they  are  againft  one  an* 
other,  as  much  as  mine  is  againft  them. 

I  may  urge  farther,  that  according  to  thefe, 
we  have  not  one  Station  for  the  whole  Extent  of 
Lindfey.  It  may  be  anfwered,  That  was  left  to 
Roman  Sagacity,  and  if  they  did  not  think  it 
neceftary  to  fortify  any  Places  there,  we  are  not 
to  correct  them.  3Tis  true,  we  have  great  Space 
in  fbme  of  the  Midland  Countries,  between  Station 
and  Station  :  But  then  there  are  fbme  within  a 
Circle  of  a  few  Miles,  near  enough  to  have  an 
Eye  upon  Places  the  moft  remote  from  them. 
But  we  do  not  find  them  fo  flenderly  provided  in 
Countries  bordering  upon  the  Sea,  as  Norfolk , 
Suffolk ,  Effex  and  Kent^  efpecially  where  they 
were  expofed  to  the  Saxon  Shore,  againft  whofe 
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Piracies  they  were  particularly  upon  their  Guard, 
as  appears  from  the  Garrifons  they  maintain'd  for 
that  Purpofe. 

Nor  could  the  Fens  be  fecured  againft  the 
Britons ,  who  harboured  there  before  they  were 
intirely  fubdued,  unlefs  fome  Fortification  were 
near  enough  to  command  them.  Nor  was  the 
Longditch  Road  by  Car  dyke  Side,  from  the  River 
Welland ,  by  Burn  and  Sleford ,  of  any  Ufe  to 
fecure  the  Fens,  unlefs  it  went  farther  to  the 
North-eaft  than  Sleford. 

From  Brough  then  our  Caufennoe ,  we  go  to 
Lindum ,  Lincoln ,  by  the  Way  we  came  to  Brough 
from  Zatterjhal,  keeping  the  Roman  Bigger,  and 
leaving  Caftor  on  the  Right,  till  we  come  about 
Fourteen  Miles,  then  flrike  into  the  Fojfe ,  coming 
from  Louth  -  and  Salfleet ,  upon  which  we  go 
Twelve  Miles  to  Lincoln. 

This  Place  has  been  fo  accurately  deferibed 
already,  both  as  to  the  Beauty  of  its  Situation, 
and  the  Remains  of  Roman  Building  there,  which 
neither  Time  nor  Danijh  Ravages  have  wholly 
defaced,  that  I  fhall  not  attempt  it  again.  I  fhali 
only  obferve,  that  no  County  in  England  is  more 
compleatly  furnifhed  with  all  Things  necefiary  to 
Life,  than  this  is,  either  of  its  own  producing,  or 
by  very  eafy  Water-carriage  from  the  bordering 
Countries,  or  by  Sea  from  foreign.  They 
have  by  the  With  am ,  upon  which  Lincoln  ftands. 
Water-carriage  from  Bofton.  On  the  contrary 
Side,  they  have  by  the  fame  River  from  the 
ftrent ,  what  foreign  Goods  they  wapt,  as  well  as 
Plenty  of  Pit  Coal,  or  Sea  Coal  by  the  Fofs  Dyke , 
a  Cut  of  Seven  Miles  long,  made,  as  'tis  com¬ 
monly  faid,  by  Henry  I.  for  the  Benefit  of  the' 
Trade  of  Lincoln. 

It  was  made,  as  Camden  obferves,  a  Staple  for 
Wool,  Leather  and  Lead.  And  if  the  Genius  of 
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the  People  led  them  to  any  Manufacture,  their 
Country  would  fupply  rhem  with  Materials,  and 
the  Opportunity  they  have  of  a  foreign  Trade, 
might  be  much  to  their  Advantage  :  But  where 
Nature  has  done  fo  much,  the  Spur  to  Induftry  is 
wanting.  Their  Land  produces  them  a  Main¬ 
tenance  ,  the  Grazing  Part  of  it  with  very  little 
Labour,  and  the  Arable  with  left  than  is  beftowed 
in  any  other  County. 

They  are  not  overftock’d  with  People,  as  where 
Manufactures  are.  Here  they  confider  more  than 
the  vulgar  Pro  letarii  Homines  of  Handicraft  Trades, 
who  are  for  a  merry  Life  and  a  fhort  one,  and 
leave  their  Children  Heirs  to  the  Publick. 

Apples  are  much  wanting  in  this  Country. 
Some  Parts  of  it,  they  tell  us,  will  not  bear  thofe 
Trees  to  any  Perfection  ^  but  they  grow  rotten, 
and  decay  in  Ten  Years  Time.  The  Reafon 
feems  to  be,  from  the  Vein  of  Stone  immediately 
below  the  Staple,  which  the  Roots  cannot  find  a 
due  Nutriment  from. 

At  Lincoln  we  ftand  in  the  Centre  of  many 
Roman  Roads.  Northward,  we  have  one  ftrait 
as  an  Arrow,  leading  by  Spital  on  the  Street  to 
the  Humber.  North-eaft,  we  have  the  FoJJe , 
pointing  to  Louth  and  Salfleet .  By  a  DefleCtion 
from  this  laft  at  the  InterfeCtion,  we  go  North¬ 
ward  to  Brough.  The  Reafon  why  the  other,  by 
Spital  on  the  Street ,  would  not  ferve  to  go  upon  to 
Brough ,  has  been  already  given  ;  that  the  Level 
of  Ankholm  comes  between,  which  in  the  Roman 
Times  was  undranfd,  and  of  courfe  impaffible. 
To  the  South- weft  we  have  another  Road,  ftruck 
out  to  Horne  affile  and  fatterjhal.  This  towards 
tfatterjhal  comes  winding,  which  With  am  and  its 
Fens  made  neceffary,  and  thus  the  Ground  is  all 
the  Way  good.  There  was  probably  a  vicinal 
Way  from  Sleford  to  Lincoln ,  for  thofe  that  came 
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from  Briggend  Caufeway.  Another  there  was  full 
South  by  Ancafer  to  Grantham .  The  FoJJe  leads 
South- Weft  to  Newark.  And  that  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  bearing  North-Weft  to  pafs  the  E’rent  into 
Nottinghamshire ,  which  hath  the  Honour,  at  leaft, 
of  a  vicinal  one. 

Here  are  eight  Radii  from  this  Colony ,  more 
by  three  than  from  any  Place  that  I  have  obferv’d 
in  England ,  more  than  from  Calleva ,  Praefidium , 
Eburacutn ,  or  even  Londinium  it  {elf.  This  fhews 
the  Romans  to  have  been  much  concerned  about 
this  Part  of  the  Ifland.  They  had  the  Fens  to 
guard  on  every  Side  againft  the  Natives,  who  could 
find  Shelter  there,  and  who  could  run  away  from 
a  heavy  armed  Soldier.  They  were  here  alfo 
provided  againft  the  Incurfions  of  the  Saxon  Py- 
rates,  having  by  their  Garrifbns  fecured  the 
Navigation  of  the  ’T rent  and  the  Humber. 

There  is  a  farther  Ufe  in  obferving  thefe  P.oman 
Fortifications ;  they  ferve  to  illuftrateHiftory.  We 
find  from  Tacitus ,  when  Petilius  Cere  alts  was  Pro¬ 
praetor  under  Vefpafian *  he  marched  into  the 
Country  of  the  Brigantes ,  with  a  ftrong  Body 
of  Troops,  to  humble  them.  They  had  been 
drawn  in  by  Venutius  to  throw  oft'  the  Roman 
Yoke.  He  had  been  ill  uied  by  his  Wife  Cart  if- 
mandua ,  who  was  grown  infolent  and  intolerable 
upon  the  Countenance  fhe  had  from  the  Romans , 
and  the  Power  given  her  by  them,  for  they  had 
made  her  Governor  of  the  Brigantes ,  for  her  great 
Merit.  This  Merit  was  betraying  the  great  Cara- 
doc ,  called  by  the  Roman  Hiftorians  Caraffacus , 
and  delivering  him  up  to  Claudius  to  adorn  a  Tri¬ 
umph,  as  a  Captive.  Whilft  the  Brigantes  were 
under  a  Revolt,  the  neighbouring  Provinces,  of 
which  Lincolnjhire  was  one,  were  in  Danger  of 
being  over-run,  if  the  Frontiers  were  not  well  for¬ 
tified  and  garrifoned.  To  this  Purpofe  we  find 
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Forts  on  the  Mouth  of  Trent  and  Humber ,  and 
Brough ,  the  Caftra  Exploratorum ,  to  be  always 
upon  Guard  for  their  Safety. 

The  Forts  and  Caftles  built  by  Agricold ,  are,  by 
Tacitus  ^  allowed  to  be  upon  Ground  16  well  chofen, 
and  of  fuch  Ufe,  as  no  Body  could  improve  upon 
afterwards ;  that  not  one  of  them  was  taken,  but 
held  out  all  Attacks  upon  them  ;  nor  was  any  one 
of  his  founding,  afterwards  laid  afide  as  ufelels, 
which  is  a  great  Character.  This  Officer  had, 
faith  the  Hiftorian,  once  a  Defign  upon  Ireland , 
but  never  put  it  in  Execution  :  He  had  received 
and  protected  a  Prince  of  that  Country,  expelled 
by  his  People,  whom  he  treated  with  great  Hu- 
manity,  in  order  to  ufe  him  when  an  Opportu¬ 
nity  offered.  There  was  a  Province  bordering 
upon  the  Brigantes ,  which  thefe  Brigantes  in¬ 
vaded  in  the  Reign  of  Antoninus  Pius ,  and 
were  chaftifed  for  it  by  Lollius  Urbicus.  It  is 
called  Genottnia ,  but  where  to  fix  it  none  has 
told  us. 

Lincoln  hath  been  confiderable  fmce  the  Norman 
Conqueft.  It  was,  upon  account  of  its  Situation, 
fortified  by  the  Conqueror.  A  new  Work  was 
made,  as  at  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge ,  the  Re¬ 
mains  of  all  three,  fhew  the  Compals  of  Ground 
they  took  in  ;  and,  after  the  Conqueft,  Parliaments 
have  been  held  there,  one  in  the  28th  of  Ed- 
ward  I.  a  fecond  the  Year  after,  a  third  in  the 
9th  of  Edward  II. 

The  great  Northern  Road  that  came  by  St  am* 
ford ,  Grantham ,  Anc  after  ^  to  Lincoln ,  goes  on  by 
Spital  on  the  Street  to  IVmtringham ,  the  Land's 
End  of  this  County.  There  is  no  Part  of  Eng¬ 
land  where  the  Road  is  more  direeft.  A  plain 
Agger  is  to  be  leen  all  along,  upon  which  the  Way 
generally  is.  One  would  have  expeefted  lome 
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Station  between  the  Water*  Side  and  Lincoln.  That 
a  Way,  and  a  diredl  one,  fhould  be  made  and 
preferved  without  any  Ufe  made  of  it,  is  ftrange. 
There  is  no  Room  to  look  for  any  of  the  Itinerary , 
becaufe  they  are  accounted  for  eliewhere  :  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  of  a  Camp  to  be  feen  all  the  Way. 
Dr.  Stukeley  fhews  a  Town,  Old  Winter  ingh  am  ^  and 
fome  Fortifications  on  the  Water-Side,  in  his  Iter 
Curiofum ,  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  Lincoln ,  to  go  to  Agelocum, ,  fourteen 
Miles  from  thence. 

Whether  this  be  flridlly  Agelocum ,  or  Segelocum , 
I  have  not  Light  enough  to  decide.  In  the  fifth 
Journey  3tis  Segeloci ,  in  the  eight  Ageloco.  The 
latter  has  been  the  Favourite  of  Fortune,  and  al¬ 
ways  taken  for  the  Right,  the  other  a  Corruption 
from  it.  They  are  both  let  at  fourteen  Miles 
Diftance  from  Lincoln ,  between  it  always  and  Da~ 
mm3  and  muft  mean  the  fame  Place.  The  Rea- 
fon  of  Agelocum  being  preferred,  is  meerly  for 
Etymology  fake,  and  that  Etymology  fb  little  edi¬ 
fying,  that  I  ftiall  not  repeat  it 

Some  have  a  Water  Derivation  of  it,  being 
inclined  to  fix  it  npon  the  I^rent^  which  by  no 
means  fuits  with  the  fubfequent  Stations,  fb  that 
if  we  bring  it  to  dry  Land,  it  lofes  thole  Pre« 
tendons. 

Mr.  Burton ,  in  order  to  compound  this  Matter, 
brings  Inftances  of  the  Romans ,  adding  an  S  by 
way  of  Sibilus ,  and  he  proves  that  they  did  fb. 
This  we  have  in  Camden.  Without  entring  too 
far  into  a  fruitlefs  Diipute  to  look  for  that  Truth, 
which,  if  it  could  be  found,  is  not  worth  the 
Search  ;  this  may  be  faid,  that  where  the  Sound 
is  near  the  fame,  and  the  Confbnant  remains  in 
one  Name,  which  is  wanting  in  the  other,  we 
may  molt  reafonably  judge  that  Confbnant  to  be 

dropt. 
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dropt,  and  that  Segelocum  is  the  true  Word,  how¬ 
ever  unhappy  it  may  be  in  wanting  Friends  to 
difeover  its  Original. 

•  To  juftify  this  Reading,  we  find  in  the  Not  it  i  a 
Imperii ,  a  Place  with  a  Name  equivalent  to  this, 
only  the  'Dunum  comes  inftead  of  the  Locus  ;  Ln- 
bunus  cohort  is  quart &  Lergorum  Segeduno .  This  is 
generally  taken  to  be  Sedghill  in  Northumberland. 
Mr.  Baxter  interprets  it  Aridus  Colli s ,  and  that 
jfuits  exaftly  with  the  dry  Situation  where  I  would 
place  Segelocum. 

After  Camden ,  the  Right  Rev.  Annotator  Dr. 
Gale,  Stukeley ,  Baxter  all  agree  upon  Littlebrough 
in  Nottinghamjhire  for  Segelocum .  In  the  firft 
place,  Diftance  does  not  anfwer  from  Lincoln,  and 
which  is  worfe,  it  does  not  to  Tork.  But  the 
Offence  of  a  new  Scheme  will  be  lefs,  if  we  do  not 
let  Littlebrough  afide,  as  not  Roman.  1  admit  it 
Roman ,  and  am  glad  to  find  fo  many  Arguments 
to  make  it  a  Station.  That  it  is  not  Segelocum  I  pre¬ 
fume,  becaufe  it  is  not  fourteen  Miles  from  Lincoln , 
becaufe  if  we  make  it,  we  lofe  another  Station  in 
Lincolnjhire  3  and  becaufe  if  it  be  Segelocum  we 
have  not  Antonines  Diftance  to  Danum ,  nor  from 
Danum  to  Eburacum.  Thefe  three  Reaibns  of  my 
jDiffention  I  fubmit  to  the  Reader. 

The  Place  then  that  I  would  fix  Segelocum  at, 
is  Ancafter.  And  this  is  but  juftifying  the  Ob- 
iervation  of  all  that  have  feen  it.  Its  Situation 
upon  the  Military  Way,  its  Coins,  its  Walls,  its 
Vaults,  all  concurr’d  to  convince  Mr.  Camden  it 
was  Roman  ;  to  which  he  adds  the  Diftance  of 
fourteen  Miles  from  Lincoln.  This  has  been  ac~ 
quielced  in,  or  confirmed,  by  every  one  fince. 
He  calls  it  indeed  Crococolana ,  in  which  no  Body 
agrees  with  him.  But  his  Evidence  that  it  is  Ro¬ 
wan,  is  fo  conftantly  admitted,  that  I  fhall  not 
fay  more  to  that  Purpofe. 

U  4  We 
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We  may  obfervethe  Town  and  the  Camp  to  be 
different.  The  Camp  is  on  the  Eaft-Side  the 
Town  upon  an  Eminence  ,  fome  of  the  Fortifica¬ 
tions  of  it  remain,  notwithstanding  the  conftam: 
Ploughing.  The  Town  feems  to  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  diftindt  from  it,  built  below  for  the  fake 
of  the  Water,  which  is  only  in  the  Street.  Though 
"Water  was  daily  carried  to  every  Camp,  they 
would  not  put  themfelves  under  that  Neceffity, 
where  they  could  avoid  it.  A  Hill  was  taken  to 
encamp  on  for  Strength  and  Security,  which  was 
more  to  be  efteemed  than  the  Trouble  of  bring¬ 
ing  Water  to  it.  The  South-Weft  Side  has  been 
treble  ditch’d. 

This  Place  I  take  to  have  been  the  Saxon  Sidna - 
cefterj  though  there  are  no  Remains  of  that  antient 
See,  but  what  is  retain’d  in  the  Name  of  Anc after. 
I  Rail  not  repeat  what  hath  been  laid  at  our 
Entrance  upon  this  County. 

From  Ancafier  Segelocum  I  go  to  Danum  upon 
the  2rent)  Twenty-one  Miles.  A  Part  of  this  I 
take  LittlebrowAo  to  be,  but  am  not  fatisfied  whe- 
ther  it  was  the  whole  or  not.  The  Works  on  this 
Side  the  River,  both  at  Tor ke fey ,  and  a  little  more 
Northward,  befpeak  a  Share.  And  the  Trent 
from  time  to  time  hath  fo  worn  away  its  Banks, 
and  filled  them  up  again,  that  the  Compafs  of  this 
Station  is  uncertain. 

The  Diftance  agrees  well  enough  ;  if  we  were 
to  pais  through  Lincoln ,  it  might  be  done  at 
Twenty-three  Miles,  but  crofting  the  With  am  by 
the  neareft  Cut,  faves  two. 

ctorkefey ,  which  is  the  Manor  of  Sir  Jerrnan 
Davers ,  is  allowed  by  Camden  to  have  been  con- 
fiderable.  From  Domefday  he  finds  there  were 
before  the  Conqueft  Two  hundred  Burgefies  who 
enjoyed  great  Privileges  here,  which  they  held  by 
the  Service  of  carrying  the  King’s  Ambaffadors 
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in  their  own  Veffels  to  Tork ,  as  often  as  they  came 
thatWay.  The  Saxon  Name  of  this  Place  is  Tarcerig. 
It  was  probably  for  the  fake  of  the  Fort  here,  that 
they  pointed  the  Fojjedyke  hither.  That  as  the 
f Trent  was  on  both  Sides  lecured,  the  Garrifon  on 
the  Eaft-Side  might  defend  at  the  lame  Time  the 
Palfage  of  that  River,  and  the  other  to  Lincoln 
by  the  Fojjedyke. 

This  Fojjedyke  is  generally  faid  to  be  the  Work 
of  Henry  I.  But  as  it  may  be  found  more  antient 
than  his  Time,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  a  Work  of 
the  Romans ,  who  muft  needs  know  the  Conve¬ 
nience  of  a  Communication  by  Water  from  the 
Trent  to  Lincoln ,  and  who  were  more  likely  to  let 
about  fuch  a  Work  than  any  of  our  Norman 
Kings. 

Camden ,  upon  Nottingham ,  quotes  Domefday  for 
the  Antiquity  of  that  Town.  In  this  Quotation 
we  find  the  Fojjedyke  in  Being  in  the  Confelfor’s 
Time,  and  not  fpoke  of  as  a  new  Work  •  c  In 
“  Edward  the  Confeffor’s  Time  there  were  rec-  ' 
koned  a  hundred  feventy  three  Burgeftes  in  it ; 
u  and  from  the  two  Mints  there  was  paid  forty 
cc  Shillings  to  the  King.  Moreover,  the  Water 
41(5  of  Trent  ^  and  the  Fojjedyke ,  and  the  Way  to- 
cc  wards  Tork ,  were  all  looked  after,  that  if  any 
one  hinder’d  Ships  from  palling,  he  might  be 
amerced  four  Pounds. 35 

If  lo,  Henry  I.  did  no  more  than  repair  the 
Fojjedyke ,  or  Icour  it  after  it  had  fallen  to  Decay. 

The  Alteration  that  was  made  here  in  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  was  fuch  as  to  obliterate  all  Roman  Works, 
if  there  were  any  before.  When  this  Caftle  was 
befieged,  thofe  Defences  which  were  contrived 
againft  Darts,  Arrows,  Battering  Rams,  were  ufe- 
lefs,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  defaced.  The  Banks 
that  arc  feen  there  now,  are  faid  to  have  been  to 
keep  out  the  Water  upon  a  Flood.  Even  the 

Caftle 
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Caftle  hath  nothing  left  of  it  but  ruinous  Walls. 
Indeed  the  Situation  is  fo  low,  without  any  Ad¬ 
vantage  from  Nature  but  what  the  River  gave, 
that  one  would  wonder  the  Place  was  ever  forti¬ 
fied,  except  for  the  fake  of  the  Works  on  the 
oppofite  Bank,  that  the  intire  Command  of  the 
Navigation  might  be  kept  up. 

From  Lincolnjhire  we  go  to  the  adjoining  County 
of  Nottingham . 
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Ccording  to  the  Roman  Divifion  of 
Britain ,  was  a  Part  of  what  the  Cori - 
tani  poiTeffed  :  According  to  the 
Saxon ,  it  was  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Mercia ,  called  Snottengahamfcyre . 
This  laft  is  interpreted  Speluncarum  Domus ,  from 
the  fubterraneous  Caverns  cut  out  of  the  Rock  at 
Nottingham.  Thefe  are  thought  to  give  Name 
to  the  Town,  as  the  Town  has  done  to  the 
County. 

The  Original  of  this  muft  be  found  in  the  Saxon 
Language.  But,  perhaps,  after  our  belt  Searches, 
nothing  will  appear  worth  looking  for.  It  fares 
fometimes  with  Etymologifts,  as  with  the  Man 
that  bought  the  Quaker’s  Horfe  :  He  was  defirous 
to  know  his  Faults,  for  which  he  was  fold,  that 

he 
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he  might  fee  the  worft  at  once.  The  other,  wil¬ 
ling  to  avoid  the  Queftion,  faid,  he  was  hard  to 
be  taken  at  Grafs.  But  that  not  fatisfying,  out 
came  the  Truth  ;  Friend ,  when  thou  haft  catched 
him ,  he  is  not  worth  a  Groat . 

In  the  Saxon  Language  Snoter  figniftes  Wife, 
and  SnoternyJJe  Wifdom.  Whether  thefe  Caverns 
were  cut  out  of  the  folid  Rock  by  Britons ,  or  Ra- 
mans ,  we  are  not  told,  but  the  Saxons  found 
them  done  to  their  Hands.  And,  whatever  Name 
the  Town  was  known  by  before,  this  feems  ori¬ 
ginally  Saxon.  They  exprefs  by  it  a  Place  of  Con¬ 
cealment,  where  People  might  ad:  and  not  be  feen, 
or  hide  what  they  would  keep  private.  In  this 
Senfe  our  Vulgar  ftill  call  a  Place  out  of  the  Way, 
and  hard  to  be  found,  a  cunning  Place.  This  is, 
however,  fubmitted,  rather  in  Hopes  of  being 
excufed  than  boafted  of 

The  Boundaries  of  Nottinghamftoire  are  on  the 
North  and  North-Weft  Torkftoire ,  on  the  Eaft  Lin- 
colnjhire ,  on  the  Weft  Derbyshire ,  and  Leifefter/hire 
on  the  South.  Its  Figure  is  oblong,  and  inclining 
to  Oval.  It  is  one  of  the  Midland  Counties  of 
England ,  between  North  and  South  exactly  in  the 
Middle.  Yet,  by  the  Benefit  of  SFrent ,  hath  the 
Advantage  of  Navigation  as  much  as  any  other 
County,  confidering  that  River  carries  off  the  Pro- 
dud:  of  the  Country,  as  well  as  brings  in  what  they 
want  from  abroad.  Gainsborough  and  Newark  make 
a  good  Figure  without  Manufadure.  The  firft, 
indeed,  ftands  upon  the  Lincolnftoire  Bank,  but  5tis 
the  Strent  to  whom  it  is  beholden. 

Newark  owes  more  to  the  Navigation  than  to 
the  Road  Trade. 

This  River  is,  indeed,  the  Glory  of  the  County, 
watering  it  for  its  whole  Length,  entring  it  in  the 
South-Weft  Part,  then  crofting  it  to  the  Edge  of 
Lincolvjhire ,  goes  on  North  to  diumber ,  being,  for 

many 
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many  Miles,  the  Eaftern  Limit  againft  Lincolnjhire . 
Its  Name  in  Saxon  is  Treonta,  which,  I  prelume, 
is  from  a  Britijh  Original.  This  I  leave  to  the 
Adept  in  that  Language,  having  heard  of  no 
Etymology  but  that  of  tfriginta,  its  receiving 
thirty  Rivers  before  it  arrives  at  the  Sea,  which  is 
juftly  exploded  by  Camden .  It  is  allowed  to  be 
the  third  of  England.  The  Thames  and  Severn 
are  larger  Streams,  and  near  their  Mouth  have  a 
much  greater  Number  of  Veffels,  and  a  much 
more  extenfive  Trade.  This  hath  a  very  long 
Courle,  from  the  firft  of  its  carrying  Boats,  being 
highly  beneficial  to  thole  that  inhabit  its  Banks. 
Its  Fifhery  too  is  highly  applauded,  but  that  con- 
fifts  altogether  in  the  voracious  Sort,  Pikes. 
Thefe  are  admirable  in  their  Kind,  and  we  are 
not  to  expedt  any  thing  elfe  where  we  find  them. 

It  is  rather  a  Wonder  that  any  of  the  reft  of 
our  Rivers  afford  other  Fifh,  and  intirely  owing  to 
the  Provifion  of  Nature,  that  thele  won’t  ftir  out 
into  the  Salt  Water,  by  which  they  might  find  a 
Way  into  the  Mouth  of  other  Rivers.  It  is  not 
that  they  will  not  thrive  where  Trouts,  Tench, 
Perch,  Graylings,  and  other  of  the  beft  frefh  Wa¬ 
ter  Fifh  abound,  but  that  they  never  have  been 
in  thole  Rivers.  Where  they  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  through  Folly  or  Malice,  we  lee  they  in** 
creale  as  in  their  own  proper  Streams. 

The  Trent ,  the  Witham ,  the  Qufe^  the  Cam3 
have  but  few  other,  except  fmall  Fry.  The  Eels 
and  Tench  that  are  found  in  the  three  Lift,  are 
owing  to  the  bordering  Fens,  whole  Mud  protects 
them  from  the  Purfuit  of  the  Jacks. 

This  Stream  rifes  in  the  Moorlands  of  Stafford- 
Jkire ,  near  the  Head  of  which  are  three  or  four 
more  Rivers,  which  having  paffed  through  that 
County,  fall  into  the  Trent  upon  the  Borders  of 
Lerbyjbire,  Thele,  from  almoft  the  fame  Foun¬ 
tain, 
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tain,  and  tending  the  fame  Way,  are  beneficially 
difperfed  through  all  the  Northern  Part  of  the 
County,  inftead  of  being  ingroffed  by  one  Chan- 
nel.  Then  are  they  abforbed  by  the  Trent ,  which, 
in  its  Way  to  the  Sea,  takes  alfb  the  Rivers  of 
Derbyfhire ,  part  of  WarwickjJoire ,  and  all  of 
Leicefterjhire ,  after  they  have  watered  the  Coun¬ 
tries  they  came  through. 

When  we  are  upon  this  River,  one  can’t  help 
remarking  its  Fame  for  making  the  beft  Malt- 
Drink  in  England.  And  this  leads  one  to  an  En¬ 
quiry  why  it  is  fo.  The  thing  I  take  for  granted, 
that  the  beft  is  hereabouts  •  Burton ,  Nottingham , 
Newark ,  Derby ,  are  the  moft  famous  for  it  in 
England .  The  laft,  indeed,  lies  at  fome  Diftance 
from  Trent. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  Truth,  I  will  firft  exa¬ 
mine  in  what  the  Advantage  does  not  lie,  that  it 
may  the  better  appear  in  what  it  does. 

Firft,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  Kernel.  The  Barley 
of  many  other  Counties  is  as  good,  and,  in  fome, 
preferable  to  what  the  Neighbourhood  of  Trent 
affords.  Generally  the  beft  Land  produceth  the 
beft  Barley,  and  the  beft  of  all  forts  of  Grain.  No 
body  will  difpute  but  there  is  better  Land,  bet¬ 
ter  by  Nature  and  by  Improvement,  than  the 
Generality  of  this  Country  can  fhew. 

Nor,  fecondly,  is  it  in  making  the  Malt.  It  is 
very  true,  that  a  great  deal  of  Malt  is  fpoiled  in 
the  wetting,  drying,  and  the  fort  of  Fuel  with 
which  it  is  dried.  Where  no  Fault  is  in  the 
Management,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  Malt 
in  the  South  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  about 
the  Trent.  It  is  Profit  that  tempts  a  Man  tofpoil 
his  Malt.  He  that  makes  it  without  that  View, 
hath  as  good  as  in  the  North. 

Nor,  laftly,  is  it  in  the  Brewing.  The  fame 
Brewers  that  made  good  in  their  own  Country, 

cannot 
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cannot  do  the  fame  here.  This  Experiment  hath 
been  often  enough  made.  By  good,  I  mean  as 
good  as  in  the  North.  They  have,  indeed,  a 
Method  of  beating  down  the  Yeft,  of  ftirring  their 
Beer  in  the  working,  as  if  they  would  produce  a 
more  confiderable  Fermentation  than  otherwife 
would  be.  The  Yeft  of  it  felf  will  fall  if  let  alone. 
But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  this  Pra&ice  of  theirs, 
we  fee  them  do  it  in  the  South  every  Day,  and 
it  does  not  anfwer  as  in  the  North. 

To  lay  pofitively  what  is  the  Thing,  I  think  my 
felf  not  Apollo  enough.  The  Reafon  given,  which 
I  fubmit  to,  till  I  meet  with  a  better,  is  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Water.  That  there  is  a  vaft  Dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Water  of  every  Country,  is  very 
well  known.  That  which  drains  off  the  Arable, 
and  brings  a  Soil  with  it  ;  or  that  with  which  the 
Drain  of  a  Farm-Yard  mixes,  will*  imbibe  much 
more  Sweetnefs  than  a  clear  Spring  will  from  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Malt.  That  which  bears  Soap 
beft,  is  beft  for  Brewing. 

One  would  imagine  a  great  River  that  hath 
received  a  Variety  of  Streams,  could  have  no  one 
Quality  predominant ;  indeed,  that  the  Water  of 
all  great  Rivers  is  the  fame,  as  having  a  Tindhire 
of  every  fort  of  Soil ;  yet  it  is  poffible  that  one 
Ingredient  fhould  predominate,  becaufe  a  greater 
Number  of  the  Rivulets  may  happen  to  fur- 
nifti  it. 

Our  Sailors  obferve  the  Thames  Water  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  other  of  the  Ifiand,  that  after 
purging,  it  recovers  its  Sweetnefs  better  than  the 
reft.  The  fame  they  find  of  the  Ganges ,  with 
which  all  the  homeward  bound  from  that  Country 
are  watered.  From  what  Principle  this  proceeds, 
I  don’t  find  any  that  can  refolve  us,  yet  the  Sea¬ 
men  are  convinced  of  it  by  Experience. 


River 
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River  Water  muft  be  impregnated  one  of  thefe 
two  Ways,  either  by  what  it  takes  from  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth,  or  by  what  it  takes  from  its 
Cavities.  The  firft  from  Rain  and  Floods,  muft 
partake  of  the  Soil  upon  which  it  fell,  and  be 
clear  or  muddy,  as  it  came  from  Arable,  improved 
by  frequent  turning  up,  and  the  Compoft  that  is 
yearly  carried  on  to  it.  Whereas  that  which 
comes  off  uncultivated  Ground,  Woods  and  Heath, 
hath  little  more  Soil  in  it  than  what  fell  with  the 
Rain. 

This  leems  to  be  much  the  leaft  Part  of  what 
compofes  our  Rivers.  Though  it  comes  in  great 
Abundance,  it  goes  off  as  faft,  and  the  Channel, 
in  few  Days,  comes  to  its  old  Dimenfion,  unlefs  a 
frefh  Inundation  happens.  In  a  dry  Summer  we 
find  the  large  Rivers  always  tolerably  full,  though 
many  of  the  Rivulets  that  feed  them  are  empty. 
Every  Drop  of  this  we  muft  attribute  to  Springs, 
not  Rain. 

They  that  have  writ  a  natural  Hiftory  of  thefe 
Counties,  have  particularly  mentioned  the  Lime- 
ftone  the  Earth  abounds  with.  Mr.  Camden 
thought  Margi  dunum ,  named  from  Marga ,  an 
Earth  the  Britons  ufed  in  manuring  their  Grounds, 
or  from  that  which  they  plaiftered  their  Houles 
with.  He  quotes  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory  for  the 
Uie  the  Romans  made  of  it  in  their  Cielings.  And 
though  Camden  hath  not  placed  Margidunum  in 
Nottinghamftj'ire ,  where,  1  prefume,  it  muft  be 
placed,  his  Etymology  ferves  our  Purpofe.  This 
Earth,  by  whatever  Name  it  is  called,  makes  a 
fort  of  Plaifter  of  Paris ,  which  is  carried  from 
Nottingham  through  Lincoln  [loir  e.  With  it  they 
make  the  Floors  of  their  Bed-Chambers  in  almoft 
every  Part  of  the  Country.  And  though  they 
have  Limeftone  of  their  own,  are  content  to  fetch 
this  fo  much  better. 
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Camden ,  fpeaking  of  the  River  Dove  in  Stafford - 
J hire ,  faith,  u  The  Daw,  banked  with  hard  Lime- 
iC  ftone,  which  they  burn  to  manure  their  Fields 
cc  with,  runs  fwiftly  for  a  great  Way  along  theEaft 
CQ  Part  of  this  County,  fevering  it  from  Derby - 
u  Jhire  by  its  white,  clayifh  Channel,  without 
u  any  Shelves  of  Mud  in  it.  Lying  in  a  Lime- 
£c  ftone  Soil  it  fucks  in  fuch  Richncis  from  it,  that 
in  the  very  Middle  of  Winter  the  Meadows  on 
u  both  Sides  of  it  look  frefh  and  green.  And  if 
Cc  it  overflows,  and  lays  the  Meadows  afloat  in 
cc  Aprils  like  another  Nile ,  it  makes  them  lb 
£c  fruitful  that  the  Inhabitants  joyfully  tell  you 
their  common  Rhyme  5 

cc  In  April  Dove's  Flood 
£C  Is  worth  a  King's  Good. 

Though  there  be  iome  Virtue  in  the  chalky  Banks* 
we  muft  believe  there  is  more  in  all  the  Cells  and 
Meanders  through  which  the  Water  pafies  before 
it  bubbles  out  in  aSpring.  'Tis  in  the  South  a  ^ 
daily  Pradfice  to  lay  Chalk  upon  fome  Lands,  and 
to  put  it  into  fome  Wells  to  improve  and  ibften 
the  Water.  In  Surrey  5tis  their  principal  Manure, 
and  in  Suffex  ’tis  much  ufed,  and  fetched  from 
Surrey  thither. 

The  Diers  have  fome  particular  Waters,  which 
they  find  more  abiorbent,  and  retaining  a  ftronger 
Tindture.  Our  Ladies  make  no  lefs  Difference  in 
the  Mother  of  Tea  in  the  Water  they  ufe  for  that 
Purpofe.  If  we  fhould  fay  there’s  Limeftone  in 
the  beft  Tea  Water,  and  that  it  appears  from  the 
Cruft  on  the  Infide  the  Tea  Kettles,  we  ihall  prove 
too  much.  For  if  Limeftone  be  in  all  Countries, 
how  does  it  diftinguifh  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Trent  ?  Perhaps  by  its  greater  Abundance. 
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Derby  Town,  famous  for  good  Beer,  lies  a  few 
Miles  from  frent ,  but  if  the  Virtue  be  from  a 
Mineral,  Derby  [hire  may  have  the  fame  its  Neigh¬ 
bour  Nottingham  hath. 

In  our  Mineral  Waters  it  is  obferved,  that  in 
a  dry  Seafon  they  are  ftronger  than  in  wet,  the 
Land-fprings  mixing  with  them.  The  taking  up 
the  German  Spaw  Water  is  generally  in  Align ft , 
■when  the  Springs  are  loweft.  And  if  the  Mine¬ 
rals  take  from  the  ordinary  Springs,  thefe  Springs 
may  take  fomething  from  them. 

That  the  Water  of  the  tfrent  is  impregnated  by 
Limeftone,  from  thefe  Obfervations  feems  pro¬ 
bable.  If  we  go  farther,  and  ask  whether  the 
chalky  Quality  will  do  all  this,  it  is  not  certain  it 
would  of  it  felf  Perhaps  the  other  Mixtures  it 
meets  with  in  the  Mafs,  may  be  requifite  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Effedt  And  one  may,  as  the  Chymifts 
exprefs  it,  open  the  Body  of  the  other,  in  the 
manner  Salt  of  Tartar  does.  At  laft,  though 
Limeftone  be  not  the  Thing  to  which  this  good 
Effecft  is  owing,  it  may  be  from  fome  other  occult 
Principle  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  or  from  the 
Union  of  feveral  Principles,  of  which  we  have  no 
certain  Account,  any  more  than  of  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  of  our  Mineral  Waters,  which  we  call  Steel , 
Sulphur  or  Allom. 

When  all  is  faid  in  praife  of  the  Malt  Drink  of 
this  County,  one  Thing  muft  be  allowed  from 
Experience  :  That  the  Excellence  of  it  is  much 
owing  to  the  Carriage  :  That  if  it  be  carried  in  a 
Vefiel  foon  after  it  hath  left  working,  or  in 
Bottles  foon  after  it  hath  been  bottled,  it  is  much 
improved.  The  fame  is  feen  in  the  Beer  of  other 
Countries,  that  it  is  improved  by  Carriage,  and 
one  part  of  the  fame  Butt  or  Hogfhead  fhall  much 
exceed  the  other,  that  hath  not  been  moved. 


In 
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In  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamjhire  I 
begin  with  the  FojJe^  a  military  Way,  having  its 
Courfe  from  the  South-Weft  of  England  to  the 
North-Eaft,  leading  from  the  Sea-Coaft  of  Devon- 
Jhire  to  Salfleet ,  upon  the  Sea-Coaft:  of  Lincoln - 
Jhire.  It  comes  in  a  diredt  Line  to  Warwickfljire 
thence  to  Leicefter  Town,  and  enters  this  County 
at  Willoughby  on  the  Woulds.  It  keeps  a  fort  of 
Parallel  with  'Trent  till  it  comes  to  Newark ,  and 
there,  upon  the  River’s  Eaftern  Branch,  has  an 
Inofculation  with  it.  Then  it  proceeds  to  Lin- 
coin ,  and  from  thence  by  Louth  to  Salfleet.  There 
is  none  of  the  Praetorian  Ways  more  diredt  than 
this,  nor  any  that  hath  fo  evident  Remains  of  its 
priftine  State.  It  keeps  the  Name  given  it  by  the 
Saxons  more  than  any  of  the  Che  mini  May  ores. 

Of  the  reft,  the  Ikening  is  hardly  known  by  its 
own  Name,  except  by  Antiquaries  $  the  Natives, 
except  from  reading,  are  almoft  every  where 
Strangers  to  it.  In  its  Courle  from  the  Chiltern 
to  Roy  ft  on  it  is  more  generally  known  than  thro’ 
any  other  Part  of  its  Length. 

The  IVatling  Street  keeps  its  Name  chiefly  in 
St  aft  or  djh  ire ,  by  the  moft  ’tis  called  only  the 
Street.  And  fo  it  is  called  again  from  Atherfton 
to  Highcrofs ,  where,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  never 
came. 

The  Ermine  Street,  that  leads  from  the  Weftern 
Coaft  through  London  to  Tar  mouth ,  as  the  fore¬ 
going  Parts  of  this  Survey  fhew,  goes  not  by  its 
Name,  that  I  know  of,  in  any  Country.  We 
have,  indeed,  a  Road  by  Roy  ft  on ,  erroneously  called 
Ermine  Street,  which  Name,  perhaps,  it  has  had 
as  long  as  the  Narman  Conqueft,  becaufe  in  the 
Buttings  and  Boundings  of  Lands  in  Th  erf  eld 
lorne  are  laid  to  lie  next  the  Ermine  Street.  This 
Miftake  having  been  once  admitted,  palled  with 
the  fucceeding  Ages  for  Truth,  though  it  may  be 
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eafily  difproved.  Another  Roman  Way  about 
Stamford ,  is,  in  the  Writings  of  the  Monks,  called 
Ermine  Street,  by  Error  too.  Enough  upon  that 
having  been  laid  upon  Lincolnjhire ,  I  don’t  re¬ 
peat  it. 

But  the  Fojfe ,  both  with  Gentle  and  Simple, 
hath  its  Due  for  a  long  Way  over  the  Downs  from 
Cirencefter ,  and  through  IVarwickftoire  quite  to 
Leicefter .  The  Qxfordfhire  Swains  call  it  the 
Foujjeway .  One  Reaion,  perhaps,  of  its  being  fo 
well  known,  is,  that  it  croftes  a  Country  which 
makes  no  great  Ufe  of  it,  and  it  is  remembered 
for  what  it  hath  been,  rather  than  what  it  is. 
When  we  come  into  the  ftiff  Clay  of  Warwick- 
Jhire ,  and  follow  it  juft  above  Crompton ,  we  find 
its  antient  Dimenfions  kept  up,  and  the  Hedges 
at  their  proper  Diftance.  For  as  the  Pvoad  is  fome- 
times  uied  there  is  Room  left  to  fhift,  otherwife 
it  bad  been  wholly  impafiible  at  lome  Times  in  the 
Year.  The  fame  may  be  oblerved  about  Monks 
Kirby .  The  Lane,  though  ufelefs  in  the  Winter, 
may  be  feen  keeping  its  Courfe,  and  of  its  due 
Breadth,  and  is  only  to  be  looked  at  for  what  it 
hath  been.  Even  in  Summer  the  Unevennefs  and 
Holes  make  it  fo  uncouth  travelling,  there’s  no 
other  Proof  wanting  that  it  is  Roman ,  becaufe  no 
fiicceeding  Age  has  been  the  better  for  it,  nor 
could  be  without  the  Imperial  Provifion  for  its 
Reparation. 

This  Road,  what  lay  of  it  North-Eaft  of  High- 
crofts  at  leall  what  lay  of  it  North-Eaft  of  Leicefter , 
was  in  Obicurity  till  the  Right  Reverend  Anno¬ 
tator  and  the  Dean  of  Fork  revived  it.  The  Dean 
quotes  Fhgden  for  this,  Ait  Runnlphus  Higdenus 
<viam  qiitf  dicitur  the  Fofteway  per  <vaftta  plana ‘ 
duxijfe  Lincolniam.  The  Dean  upon  Crococolana , 
in  the  fifth  Journey  of  Antoninus ,  (hews  his  Dif- 
fatisfadtion  in  the  carrying  that  fifth  Journey,  as  it 

had 
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had  been  carried,  and  fubftitutes  a  better  in  the 
Room.  ftftuandoquidem  autem  longe  aider  iter  hoc 
inftitui  fupputarunt  alii ,  nempe  qui  Vernometum  per 
Burroughs  Margidunitm  per  Market  Overton ,  vel  Bel- 
voir  Caftle ,  ad  Pontem  per  P  aunt  on,  &  Orococolanam 
per  Ancafter  defignari  autimarunt ;  non  hie  ahs  re 
crit  Scenitaus  noftram  qua  fere  militarem  illam ,  the 
FoiTeway,  didlam ,  feqmtur ,  illamque  aliam  ocnlis 
fnbjicere ,  qui  vis  cequus  rerum  ceftimator ,  habita 
ratione  turn  ftngulis  loc.orum  appellatiombus^  turn  eo- 
rum  diftantiis  a  Romano  Gromatico  menfuratis ,  ^7/0 
intuitu  dignofeat ,  <3/7  aliorum ,  <2//  noftree  calculum 
fententiee  apponat. 

Dr.  Stukeley ,  as  we  have  it  in  his  fifth  Iter ,  be¬ 
ing  convinced  that  the  Fo/Te,  which  came  from 
Bath  to  Leicefter ,  had  a  further  Courle  to  Lincoln , 
fet  himfelf  to  profecute  it  :  Riding  thro3  rough  and 
fmooth,  he  found  the  Road,  at  one  time  or  another, 
directly  before  him.  Where  the  Clay  had  devoured 
the  Stone  Caufeway,  or  the  Neighbours  had  broke 
it  up  to  mend  withal,  it  was  not  to  be  traced. 

The  learned  Commentary  hath  landed  us  upon 
the  Foffe  at  Willoughby  in  the  Wculds ,  at  its  En¬ 
trance  into  Nottinghamjhire.  The  fame  thing  had 
been  done  in  the  Annotations  on  'Camden ,  many 
Years  before,  where  the  Foffe  is  mentioned  leading 
from  Leicefterfhire  to  Lincolnftoire .  In  this  Air. 
Camden  had  been  perfectly  in  the  dark,  the  Traces 
being  very  obfeure,  and  his  Inclination  leading 
him  more  to  the  Eaft,  to  make  Ancafter  Croco- 
colana ,  and  the  intermediate  Stations  fubfervient  to 
that  Scheme. 

There  is  a  Difficulty  under  which  this  new 
Courfe  of  the  Fojfe  labours,  but  what,  I  think, 
may  be  fairly  cleared  up.  Ratce  hath  been,  by 
every  Author,  made  Leicefter.  Camden  owns  he 
finds  nothing  at  all  of  the  Name  remaining,  which 
he  always,  with  too  much  Defire,  looks  for,  except 
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fomethingbe  retain’d  in  the  neighbouring Rawdykesy 
which  Dr  Holland  readsRadedyk.es,  or  Road-dykes. 
T his  hath  been  conftantly  a  Poftulatum ,  that Leicefter 
isRatce.  Then,  of  Courfe,  Vernametum  is  to  be  found 
between  Leicefter  and  Willoughby.  As  neither  Di- 
flance  or  Remains  will  countenance  the  Choice  of 
any  Place  upon  the  FoJJe  between  thefe  two,  here 
feems  to  have  been  a  general  Stop,  and  the  Game 
given  up. 

Dr.  Gale  makes  no  Scruple  of  fixing  Marigdunum 
at  Willoughby ,  for  which  he  hath  good  Reafon. 
But  for  Vernometum ,  he  will  not  pronounce :  Acccdit 
quod  hie  Romana  cernuntur  rueftigia  in  oppidorum 
nominibus  Loughburrough,  Burghley,  id  Barrow. 
Cum  uero  nihil  nift  nuda  fuperfint  hie  nomina ,  ubi 
ftationem  hanc  figam  plane  pendulus  hcereo ,  licet  non 
rnultum  refragetur  milliarimn  numerus  ad  Charneley 
quod  eandem  obtinet  diftantiam  a  Ratis  ac  Burrow 
quo  locatur  Vernometum  hoc  a  plurimis  Antiquariis. 

But  if  we  go  to  Charnwood  Foreft  we  break  the 
Line  of  the  FoJJe ,  hitherto  preferv’d  perfe&lyftrait, 
except  where  a  Mountain  or  Bog  diverted  it.  The 
fame  from  Willoughby  to  Salfleet  may  be  obferved. 
Shall  we  give  up  Roman  EKadtwefs,  a  Line  we  have 
no  other  Exception  to  for  above  two  hundred  Miles, 
rather  than  try  feme  other  Method  of  reconciling 
the  Difference  ?  May  we  not  as  well  lufped:  we  are 
in  feme  Error  before  we  come  at  this  Place?  There 
is  Room  enough  for  Amendment  when  there  is 
nothing  to  tie  us  down. 

There  is  no  Diftance  fixed  upon  the  FoJJe  for 
many  Counties ;  how  then  fhould  any  Man  be  Pure 
he  is  right  before  he  comes  to  the  Place  where  he 
thus  facrifices  his  Rule  ? 

Camden ,  who  calls  Leicefter ,  Ratis ,  owns  he  has 
not  fo  much  as  the  Shadow  of  Etymology  for  it. 
Yet  he  leaves  the  Line  to  go  to  Barrow  to  Erdbo - 
rough  in  Gartre  Plundred  for  Vernometum .  The 
i  Camp 
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Camp  he  finds  here,  (hall  be  mentioned  upon 
Leicefterjhire.  In  this  Mr.  Burton  hath  given  nei¬ 
ther  Afifent  nor  Dififent.  The  Annotations  on 
Camden  back  him  in  this  Conjecture,  chiefly  upon 
the  Strength  of  Etymology.  As  Vernmetum  had 
been  interpreted  a  great  Temple,  the  Veftigia  of 
fuch  a  Building  are  thought  to  be  more  plainly 
feen  than  of  a  Town,  to  which  Temple,  its  fup- 
poled,  the  neighbouring  Colonies  reforted. 

Dr.  Stukeley  hath  viewed  this  Place,  and  given 
a  particular  Defcription  of  it,  believing  it  to  be 
Vernometum ,  but  owning  he  found  no  Roman  Way 
between  it  and  Leicefter. 

I  take  the  Liberty  therefore  to  call  Leicefter , 
Vernometum ,  and  then  the  Matter  is  accounted  for, 
without  breaking  the  Line  of  the  Foftfe.  My  Proofs 
I  refer  to  Leicefterjbire ,  which,  if  I  fail  in,  I  am 
content  this  SuperftruCture  fhould  drop. 

Whilft  I  am  upon  this  Line,  and  prove  the 
Diftance  from  Station  to  Station  to  be  according 
to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus ,  it  will  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  me  to  fliew  more  than  the  Place  where 
thele  Stations  were. 

Dr.  Stukeley ,  who  moft  carefully  looked  for 
them,  owns  he  can  find  nothing  but  the  Place 
where  fome  of  them  flood.  And  that  is  fatis- 
faCtory  enough.  If  we  confider  the  Danifh  De¬ 
valuations  in  this  Ifland,  and  thofe  made  by  the 
Saxons  too,  whilft  they  were  but  Plunderers,  and 
had  no  Settlement,  there’s  Room  enough  to  won¬ 
der  we  have  fo  apparent  Remains  of  what  they 
induftrioufly  razed. 

We  fee  even  Roman  Materials,  in  many  Towns, 
made  ufe  of  in  the  rebuilding  them,  whence  they 
are  too  often  faid  to  be  of  Roman  Workmanfhip. 
And  we  fee  a  great  many  Foundations  undoubtedly 
theirs,  which  the  Flames  never  reached,  and  which 
ferved  the  Purpofe  of  After-ages  to  build  upon. 

X  4  Many 
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Many  Arches  and  Pieces  of  Gates  and  Walls  are 
ftill  left  of  Roman  Work,  which  being-  at  firft 
ftrong  and  durable,  were  covered  in  Rubbifh  at 
fome  general  Fire,  and  fo  protected  from  being 
totally  burnt  up,  at  leaf!  from  having  the  Form 
of  them  deftroyed. 

We  have  Inftances  of  Roman  Towns  being 
wholly  razed.  Though  the  Materials  might  not 
be  all  confumed  by  Fire,  thofe  few  that  were  left, 
have  been  carried  off  to  build  with  elfewhere,  and 
even  to  mend  Highways  with.  To  which  there 
was  an  Inducement,  the  making  the  Land  fitter 
for  Ploughing,  after  it  had  been  enriched  by  the 
Rubbiih  of  the  Buildings.  Their  Camps  are 
generally  vifible  at  this  Day.  As  they  chofe  the 
highefl  Ground,  and  the  dried,  which  would  not 
anfwer  the  Purpoie  of  Agriculture,  and  only  ferve 
for  Sheep-Walks,  they  remain  in  their  priftine 
State.  But  where  they  happened  to  be  upon  a 
good  Soil,  perhaps,  for  want  of  a  worfe,  the 
Labour  of  After-Ages  hath  been  bellowed  to 
level  the  Ramparts,  in  order  to  make  Way  for 
the  Plough. 

Willoughby  is  at  Antonines  Di fiance  from 
Leicefier  thirteen  Miles.  The  Right  Reverend 
Annotator  obferves,  that  in  a  Field  belonging 
u  to  it  are  the  Ruins,  as  the  Inhabitants  fay,  of  a 
u  Town  called  Long-Billington ,  which  has  been 

long  fince  demolifhed.  Hereabouts  the  Plough- 
u  men  and  Shepherds  commonly  gather  up  Coins 
u  of  the  Romans  in  great  Numbers. 

The  Dean  of  Tork  faith  upon  Mar gi  dunum  ^ 
Willoughby  on  the  Woulds ,  Oppidum  adhuc  inter 
raft  a  &  juxta  Dunum  fitum.  Calce  fire  Marga 
qua  fee  c  mid  ant  agros  tota  hce  regio  inter  Barrow  in 
Comitatu  Leiceftrenfi ,  &  Margidunum  hoc ,  [cates  : 
Romanamque  fuiffe  ft ationem  copia  nummorum  hie 
indies  in  lucem  produdla  arguit ,  quemadmodum 
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££  via  in  vicinia  Militaris  qua  ducit  ad  Pon - 
tern. 

Dr.  Stukeley  gives  the  following  Account.— 
“  After  fome  Time ,  I  perceived  I  was  upon  the 
“  Spot ,  Herrings,  by  which,  I 

cc  fuppole,  is  meant  the  antient  Meadows.  This 
“  is  upon  the  Brow  of  a  Hill  overlooking  Wil- 
u  loughhy  Brook,  rifing  in  Balhy  Lordfhip,  and 
tc  playing  in  pretty  Meanders  along  a  Valley  be- 
a  tween  Corn-Fields,  with  a  moderate  Water, 
tc  unlefs  raifed  by  Rains.  Here,  they  faid,  had 
cc  been  an  old  City  called  Long-Billington.  3Tis 
tc  called  the  Black  Field  in  common  Dilcourfe, 
<c  from  the  Colour  and  exceffive  Richn efs  of  the 
Soil,  fo  that  they  never  lay  any  Manure  upon 
cc  it.  Here  is  a  Place  called  ‘thieves ,  and  another 
cc  called  Welles ,  near  where  now  a  Barn  ftands, 
u  and  all  this  Length,  they  lay,  the  City  reached, 
cc  and  that  there  was  a  Church  on  the  Top  of 
u  Welles ,  but  the  City  was  moft  on  the  Wil- 
loughhy  Side,  for  the  Land  on  the  other  Side 
\vT Broughton  Lordfhip  is  poor,  whilft  this  is 
cc  luxuriant  to  the  laft  Degree. 

The  Soil  is  perfectly  black,  though  all  the  cir- 
QQ  cumjacent  Land  be  red,  efpecially  North  of  the 
a  Valley  upon  the  Edge  of  the  Hill,  and  where 
u  moft  Antiquities  are  found.  — — Many  Mofaic 
cc  Pavements  have  been  dug  up.  Gee  of  Wil- 
u  loughhy ,  faith,  he  hath,  upon  Ploughing,  met 
cc  with  fuch  for  five  Yards  together,  as  likewiie  Pot^ 
Hooks,  Coins,  Fire-Shovels,  and  the  like  Uten-* 
C£  fils,  and  many  large  Brafs  Coins,  which  they 
a  took  for  Weights.— — Broad  Stones  and  Foun- 
£C  dations  are  frequent  upon  the  Sigie  of  the  Foffe, 
cc  feveral  found  at  Welles.  The  Ground  naturally 
cc  is  fo  ft  iff  a  Marl,  that  at  Willoughby  Town  they 
u  pave  their  Yards  with  Stones  fetched  from  the 

“  Fojfe- 
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4C  Fojfe-W ay  even  to  the  Slope  of  their  Pits,  for 
ec  the  Cattle  to  drink  at.  At  over  and  nether 
u  Broughton  and  IVilloughhy  too  the  Coins  are  fc 
cc  frequent  that  you  hear  of  them  all  the  Country 
“  round. 35 

As  to  the  ftrait  Courfe  of  the  FoJJe,  the  fame 
Author  faith,  Upon  every  Hill  Top  I  made  an 
Obfervation  of  fome  remarkable  Objedt  on  the 
oppofite  high  Ground,  which  continued  the  right 
Line,  fo  that  by  going  ftrait  forward  I  never 
u  faifd  of  meeting  it  again.  T  obierved  too 
at  fuch  a  Time  of  the  Day  exadlly  the  Sun  was 
perpendicular  to  the  Road,  for  it  continues  the 
fame  Bearing  throughout.  35 
From  Margi dunum  the  Itinerary  leads  us  to  Ad 
Pontem  for  the  next  Station  at  feven  Miles  Diftance, 
keeping  the  FoJJe  in  its  North-Eaft  Courfe.  This 
too  is  one  of  thofe  that  DanijJo  Fury  hath  left  us  no 
Memorial  of.  The  Place  is  eafy  to  determine, 
for  it  muft  be  between  Margidunum  and  Crococo- 
lana.  And  here  the  FoJJe  fhews  us  where  it  muft 
have  been.  If  it  had  been  a  Roman  Pradlice  to 
make  Excurfions  from  the  FoJJe  to  take  in  a 
Station,  as  is  ufual,  upon  the  Watling  Street,  and 
upon  many  of  the  Vicinal  correfpondent  Ways, 
here  is  no  Room  for  it  j  becaufe  in  the  eighth 
journey  of  Antoninus  from  To rk  to  London ,  Mar- 
gidiinum  immediately  follows  Crococolana ,  without 
any  mention  of  Ad  Pontem  between  them.  And 
the  Diftance  is  the  fame  in  the  eighth  as  it  is  in 
the  fixth,  In  the  eighth  fourteen  Miles,  and  in 
the  fixth  twice  feven. 

In  the  Road  from  IVilloughhy  Dr.  Stukeley 
obferves,  Thg  Pavement  upon  the  Road  is  very 
manifeft  of  great  blue  Flag-Stones  laid  edgewile 
very  carefully.  The  Quarries  whence  they  took 
them  are  by  the  Side  of  the  Hill  This  Pave- 
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u  ment  is  a  hundred  Foot  broad  or  more.  But 
tc  all  the  Way  thence  it  hath  been  entirely  paved 
cc  with  red  Flints,  feemingly  brought  from  the 
u  Sea-Coafts. 

The  firft  that  I  find  of  Bridgford  on  the  Hill 
being  efteemed  Ad  Pontem ,  is  in  the  Annotations 
upon  Camden .  The  Difcovery  of  that  and  more 
Antiquities  of  this  County,  is  attributed  to  Mr. 
Foxcroft ,  Re&or  of  iViverby  in  Leicefterjhire . 
From  hence,  fay  the  Annotations,  (from  Wil- 
loughby)  the  FoJJe  paffesNorth-Eaft  through  the 
cc  Vale  of  Belvoir ,  and  therein  through  the  Field 
cc  of  Eaft-Bridgford,  or  Bridgeford  on  the Hill^  in 
cc  which  are  ftill  the  Remains  of  a  Roman  Station, 
near  a  Spring  called  the  Oldw  ark- Spring  ;  and 
cc  the  Field  wherein  part  of  this  Camp  lies,  is 
cc  called  to  this  Day  Burrow  field. 33  The  fame 
Gentleman  had  feen  a  Silver  Coin  of  Vefpafian 
found  there. 

It  follows,  cc  What  farther  confirms  the  Con- 
ec  je&ure  of  a  Station  here  is  its  Diftance  from 
iVilloughhy  about  eight  Miles,  and  near  the 
cc  fame  Space  from  Long  Gollingham ,  about  three 
u  Miles  beyond  Newark ,  near  which,  in  a  large 
cc  Field,  there  is  fome  Reafon  to  fix  another 
cc  Station.  55 

But  then  we  have  what  deftroys  the  Scheme  , 
The  FoJJe  Road,  indeed,  lies  above  a  Mile 
6C  from  it. 33 

Mr.  Gale  hath,  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  Ad  Pon - 

u  tern ,  E  aft- Bridgford^  inter  Nottingh amen fes  ;  hie 
u  fie  adhuc  oftendunt  Romanorum  Reliqucc  6?  cam - 
pus  ubi  compare  ant  ah  incolis  dicitur  Burrow- 
“  field.33 

Dr.  Stukeley  obferves  much  the  fame,  and  that 
as  to  this  particular  Station  upon  the  Road,  per¬ 
haps  a  Bridge  was  the  Sign  of  the  Inn.  In  a 
Pafture  near  the  FoJJe ,  called  Caftle-Hill-Clofe ,  hath 

been 
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been  a  large  Building,  Coins,  and  fmali  earthen 
Pipes  for  W ater  have  been  found  there,  and  Urns, 
Pots,  and  Roman  Bricks. 

As  to  the  Name  of  the  Place  Ad  Pontem ,  it  is 
oblervable,  that  it  is  not  in  the  ablative  Cafe,  as 
the  reft  are  ;  if  it  had  been  at  a  Bridge  it  would 
have  been  Ponte ,  as  we  lee  near  Barking  in  Sur¬ 
rey^  where  two  Bridges  are,  it  is  Pont  thus .  The  \ 
Name  that  is  moft  like  it  is,  that  Ad  Anfam , 
of  which  an  Account  hath  been  given  upon 
Suffolk. 

It  is  evident  there  could  be  no  Bridge  here 
upon  the  Foffe,  for  there  is  no  Water,  except  at 
the  'Trent,  that  can  have  any  Pretence  to  one. 
Fords  there  were  feveral  upon  that  River,  as 
appears  by  the  Names  of  neighbouring  Villages, 
Wilford  and  Shelford.  Nor  can  a  Reafon  be 
guefled  at  for  naming  this  Village  upon  the  Hill 
Bridgford ,  but  as  it  hath  Relation  to  the  other 
,  Bridgford  upon  Trent.  A  Bridge,  I  prefume,  was 
over  the  Trent  to  Nottingham.  The  Road  leading 
to  it  was  called  Via  ad  Pontem ,  or  Agger  ad  Pon¬ 
tem ,  by  way  of  Eminence  ;  for  Bridges  were  but 
little  in  Ufe  amongft  the  Romans.  I  believe  never 
but  where  their  Ford  might  deceive  them  upon 
a  fudden  Inundation.  Even  the  River  Severn 
had  no  Bridge  in  Shropjhire  ,  the  Station  there¬ 
fore  that  commanded  it  was  placed  at  the  only 
Ford  that  is  to  be  found  there.  It  is  obferved  of 
Trent ,  that  when  it  fwells  it  keeps  up  for  a 
great  while,  being  theReceiver  of  fo  many  Streams : 
Therefore  a  Bridge  to  Nottingham  was  more 
requifite  than  upon  a  Stream  that  falls  as  fud- 
denly  as  it  riles. 

This  Station  Ad  Pontem  leems  unnecelfary,  as 
being  but  feven  Miles  from  another,  either  Way. 
The  Realbn  of  its  Ereddion  leems  to  have  been, 
that  it  was  upon  a  Place  confiderable  for  T raf- 
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fick  and  Travelling,  where  a  Way  from  Anc after  fell 
in  with  the  Newark  Way  to  Nottingham, 

Camden ,  indeed,  would  Place  Ad  Pontem  at 
Paunton  in  Lincolnjhire ,  firft,  becaufe  there  is 
fome  Refemblance  in  the  Name,  and  that  it  ftands 
upon  the  With  am.  But  the  With  am ,  at  that 
Diftance  from  its  Rife,  never  deferved  a  Bridge. 
So  beautiful  is  Etymology,  that  grave  Authors 
jfhew  their  Knight-Errantry  in  an  unwearied  Pur- 
fuit  of  her.  His  other  Evidence  isTeJJelatedPave- 
ments  found  at  Paunton ,  and  feven  Miles  Diftance 
from  Anc  after ,  his  Crococolana.  The  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  great  Military  Way  from  Stamford , 
by  Grantham ,  may  account  for  Roman  Remains. 

For  this  he  hath  the  Countenance  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter  ;  a  Ad  Fontem  apud  Antoninum  ho  die  Paun- 
ton  magma  eft  in  Icenis  five  Lindenfium  con- 
cc  ventu.  In  Ravennate  lihro  Durov.iguto  eft  cafiu 
cc  fiexto. 35  He  brings  Durovigutum  from  a  great 
Way  off,  to  make  it  the  fame  as  Ad  Pontem^  and 
explains  it  Aqua  Vigantium  five  Icenorum .  He  de¬ 
lights  to  call  the  Lindenfies  the  lceni^  in  which,  I 
think,  he  is  fingular. 

From  Ad  Pontem  I  go  feven  Miles  to  Crococo¬ 
lana  Newark.  As  to  this  Name,  there  has  been 
an  Emendation  to  Crocolana ,  as  if  the  fecond  or 
third  Syllable  had  been  inferted  by  Miftake. 
There  being  no  Light  to  be  had  in  the  Affair,  I 
leave  it  as  I  found  it  Crococolana ,  becauie  it  is  not 
from  Difference  of  Copies,  but  the  way  of  wri¬ 
ting  it,  which  feems  uncouth,  perhaps,  becaufe 
we  don't  know  its  Original.  When  the  Foffie  is 
cftablifhed  from  Leicefter  to  Lincoln ,  and  its 
Courfe  allowed  to  be  thro’  Newark ,  what  is  it  that 
can  tempt  any  Man  to  leave  Newark  for  any  Place 
in  the  Neighbourhood  ?  Flere  we  have  both 
Diftance  and  Situation  :  Diftance  from  Willoughby 
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of  fourteen  Miles,  from  Lincoln  of  twelve,  as  faith 
the  Itinerary. 

The  Annotations  upon  Camden ,  who  firft  traced 
out  the  Fop  for  us,  and  (hewed  us  Willoughby  and 
Bridgford ;  for  Margidunum  and  Ad  Pontem  pafs 
through  Newark  to  Long  Collingham ,  three  Miles 
to  the  North,  choofing  that  Place  for  Crococolana. 
The  Similitude  of  Sound  muft  have  been  the  Thing 
that  gave  Collingham  any  Pretence.  It  lies  low 
upon  the  Rivulet  called  Fleet ,  the  Parifh  might 
extend  to  the  L’rent^  and  then  we  may  find  a  Saxon 
Etymology  for  it  without  going  higher.  Ceol 
fignifies  a  Ship,  and  thence  might  it  be  named 
from  a  Key  or  Loading  Place.  Thus  was  the  an- 
tient  Name  of  Chelfea ,  according  to  Somner , 
Ceolefige. 

The  Annotations  reckon  nine  Miles  from  Lei - 
cefter  to  Willoughby ,  thence  eight  to  Bridgford , 
nine  to  Collingham ,  and  nine  to  Lincoln ,  which  is 
a  great  Improvement  above  what  any-body  has 
done  before.  This  is  called,  pretty  well  piecing  up 
that  waft  Breach  between  Leicefter  and  Lincoln. 
The  Number  of  Miles  comes  within  four  of  the 
Itinerary ,  which  may  be  thrown  in  between  Lei - 
cefter  and  Willoughby. 

Dr.  Gale  is  alfo  for  Collingham ,  cc  Crec,  Croc, 
Croco,  &  Crocar  funt  war  tor  urn  apud  nosfluvi - 
4,4  orum  apellationes ,  itno  &  Cole  £?  Colne.  Col- 
u  lingham  invenies  adfluviolum  quern  wocant  Fleet 
Lincolnienies.  Cyvlym  Britannis  eft  idem  quod 
cc  Anglis.  Fleet  nempe  velox,  rapidus,  unde 
u  nomen  forte  huic  Stationi  ad  ripas  hujus  Fleet  uti 
hodie  dicitur\  As  to  the  Coins  found  here,  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Newark  and  the  Foffe  may 
account. 

Mr.  Baxter ,  who  puts  this  Station  at  Anc after , 
derives  the  Name  from  the  Heath,  and  interprets 

the  Britijh  into  Ericetum  ftp ecio fim. 
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Dr.  Stukely  chufes  Brough  near  Collingham  for 
the  Station,  three  Miles  North  of  Newark .  Great 
Plenty  of  wild  Saffron  growing  here,  he  was  once 
inclined  to  think  that  Plant  gave  Name,  but  at 
prefent  is  better  latisfied  with  Mr.  Baxters  De¬ 
rivation.  He  admits,  there  is  at  Brough  w 
Roman  token  vifible ;  hut  Coins  have  been  found 
here ,  and  all  the  Way  between  it  and  Newark.  He 
faith,  u  Newark  was  certainly  railed  from  the 
u  neighbouring  Roman  Cities,  and  hath  been 

walled  about  with  their  Remains.  The  Nor- 
u  them  Gate  is  compofed  of  Stones,  feemingly 
<c  of  a  Roman  Cut.  And  not  improbably  the 
“  Romans  themfelves  had  a  Town  here,  for  many 
tc  Antiquities  are  found  about  it,  elpecially  upon 
<c  the  Ioffe  Side,  which  runs  quite  through  the 
u  Town.55 

Diftance  I  have  already  urged  to  agree  with 
Lincoln ,  which  is  not  to  be  had  at  Collingham. 
And  if  we  argue  from  Remains,  why  fhould  not 
the  Memorials  of  the  Romans  as  well  extend  from 
Newark  to  Brough ,  as  from  Brough  to  Newark . 

Whoever  views  this  noble  Situation  of  the  Town 
and  Caftle  above  the  Palfage  of  the  trent ,  the 
Navigation  of  one  Branch  of  which  it  commands, 
muft  prefer  it  to  any  Thing  hereabouts.  It  is 
fuitable  to  Roman  Choice,  and  hath  been  doubt- 
lels  a  Place  of  Importance  in  the  Wars  between 
the  Britons  and  Saxons.  It  had  been  fo  burned 
and  battered,  that  upon  rebuilding,  it  obtained 
the  Name  probably  of  New  Work. 

We  have  near  Bridgford  a  Place  called  Oldwarkj 
referring  to  the  Romans  ;  and  this,  in  the  State  it 
is,  might  be  altogether  Saxon ,  compos’d  partly  of: 
R  oman  Materials.  5Tis  every  Man’s  Obfervation, 
that  the  Saxons  loved  Roman  Settlements,  both  for 
their  Materials,  and  their  Choice  of  Ground. 
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If  we  allow  any  Credit  to  the  private  Hiftory  of 
the  Church  of  Southwell ,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Camden , 
that  Paulmus ,  the  firft  Saxon  Archbifhop  of 
built  that  Church,  after  he  had  baptized  the  People 
in  the  Trent ^  we  may  believe  the  more  antient 
Saxon  Name  of  Newark  to  have  been  Tio-vul- 
fingacefter.  This  Hiftory  would  make  Southwell 
that  City,  to  which  Mr.  Camden  inclines,  becaufe 
what  Bede  faith  of  Paulmus ,  the  Hiftory  fixes  at 
that  Place.  The  Archbifhop  might  build  the 
firft  Church  there,  after  he  had  baptized  the 
People  in  the  Trent ,  near  Tio-vul-fingacefler. 
The  Cefter  fuppofes  the  Place  to  have  been  Roman , 
which  no-body  faith  of  Southwell  •  and  that  Part 
of  Trent  which  is  neareft  Southwell ,  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  faid  to  be  near  Newark .  Whatever  Place 
this  long  Name  belong’d  to,  it  hath  been  dropt 
for  another.  New  Work  is  an  occafional  Name  for 
a  Place  that  had  another  Name  before.  This  is 
no  more  than  Conjecture. 

We  fhall  farther  fee  the  Importance  of  this 
Place,  if  we  view  the  Confluence  of  Roads  to  it 
from  every  Quarter,  as  to  their  Centre,  from 
Gainesboroiigh ,  Lincoln ,  Sleford ,  Grantham ,  Lei* 
cejter ,  Nottingham ,  T'ork. 

If  the  Caftle  here  was  built  by  Alexander  the 
third  Norman  Bifhop  of  Lincoln ,  as  Camden  ob- 
ferves  from  the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon ,  it  muft 
be  out  of  his  Diocefs,  whether  his  own  private 
Eftate  or  not,  he  doth  not  fay.  The  Church  is 
handlome  and  lofty,  a  great  deal  of  painted  Glals 
in  it.  On  the  Inflde  the  Roof  all  the  way  are 
Arms,  Argent  a  crols  Gules. 

The  next  Station  of  this  County,  I  prefume  is 
Danum  Littlehrough ,  for  fo  fome  of  the  Neigh¬ 
bours  pronounce  it,  from  Segelocum  Ancafter 
1'wenty-one  Miles.  I  have  afteady  obferved  upon 
Lincolnjhire ,  that  Torkefey ,  or  a  little  farther 
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North,  there  may  have  been  a  Fortification  to 
fecure  the  Navigation  of  Trent  and  Fojfedyke ;  and 
that  the  Station  may  be  extended  to  both  Sides 
the  River.  The  Place  will  be  allowed  me  Roman % 
the  only  Difficulty  is  to  prove  it  Danum. 

Camden  had  once  thought  Idleton  the  Segelocum , 
but  afterwards  was  fully  fatisfied  in  Littlebrough , 
both  from  Situation  on  a  Military  Way,  and  the 
Remains  of  an  old  Wall  difcernable  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Field,  as  well  as  from  the  Coins  there 
called  Swine  Pennies. 

The  Annotations  have  collected  the  Opinions 
of  other  Authors :  Tlalbct  for  Aulerton  in  Shire  wood , 
and  Fulk  for  Agle ,  fix  Miles  off  the  other ;  Dr. 
Sthoroton  for  Eaton  on  the  Bank  of  the  River  Idle , 
which,  upon  that  Account,  may  as  well  be  called 
Idleton ,  from  th eBritiJh,  which  denotes  a  Granary  ^ 
and  thus  there  would  be  Affinity  between  that  and 
Segelocum ,  a  Place  of  Corn.  But,  this  (fay  the 

Annotations)  is  fcarce  fair  to  bring  it  to  Idleton 
u  upon  the  Likenefs  of  Sound  with  Agelocurn  ;  and 
cc  afterwards  to  fettle  it  there  upon  a  Nearnefs  in 
u  Signification  to  Segelocum ,  one  of  which  Read- 

ings  muff  be  falfe. 33  Mr.  Burton  approves  of 
Camden  s  Conjecture  of  Littlebrough  being  Sege^ 
locum ,  or  Agelocurn. 

Dr.  Gale  makes  Littlebrough  Roman ,  and  hath 
himfelf  feen  Urns  and  Coins  there.  A  Roman 
Fortification  he  allows  on  the  Eaftern  Side  the 
Trent ,  though  the  Town  of  Littlebrough  be  on 
the  Weftern. 

Mr.  Baxter  afterts  Littfebrough  to  be  Roman 
and  Agelocurn . 

Dr.  Stukely  is  of  the  fame  Opinion,  and  gives 
a  particular  Account  of  Coins  found  there. 

The  Evidence  of  thefe  Gentlemen  is  enough  for 
me  to  call  the  Place  Roman  ,  our  next  Task  is  to 
find  it  Dunum .  This  Danum  was,  according  to 
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the  Notitia  Occident  alls  Imperii ,  the  Station  of  the 
Preefelius  Crifpianorum  Equitum ,  fo  named  from 
Cr  if  pi  ana  a  Town  of  Pannonia .  This  was  one  of 
the  fourteen  Garrifons  that  were  under  Command 
of  the  Dux  Britanniarum ,  on  whofe  Enfigns  were 
fourteen  Towns  placed  upon  the  Ifland. 

It  will  in  the  firft  Place  appear,  that  Danum 
cannot  be  Doncafter ,  without  egregioufly  altering 
the  Figures  of  the  Itinerary  ;  although  Mr.  Camden 
and  all*  have  taken  it  to  be  fo.  Dr.  Gale  faith, 
Danum  uno  ore  omnes  ftatuunt  effe  Doncafter ,  nec 
refragantur  Antonini  menfur  at  tones. 

Yet  from  Doncafter  to  Cafileford ,  near  the  Con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Arc  and  Calder ,  which  is  as  well 
agreed  by  the  fame  Authors  to  be  Legeolium ,  we 
have  but  about  ten  Miles,  and  thence  to  Tork 
about  fourteen ;  whereas  the  Itinerary  hath  from 
Lindum  the  following  Numbers, 

Segeloci  M.  P.  14. 

Dano  M.  P.  21. 

Lege  olio  M.  P.  16. 

Eburtco  M.  P.  21. 

So  that  here  will  be  wanting  between  Doncafter 
and  Tork  fifteen  Miles  of  the  Complement  of  An¬ 
toninus^  a  Thing  more  worthy  to  be  regarded, 
than  the  Name  of  the  River  Dane  at  Doncafter , 
to  determine  the  Town  Danum. 

As  the  Itinerary  doth  by  no  means  agree  with 
this  Scheme  of  Doncafter  being  Danum ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  doth  perfectly  agree  with  ours.  By  making 
Ancafter  Segelocum  we  have  our  Diftances  to  Tork 
exaft,  which  isfufficient  to  gain  Credit  for  Ancafter. 

By  this  Method  is  this  whole  fifth  Journey  of 
Antoninus ,  as  far  as  Tork ,  accounted  for,  without 
altering  one  Figure.  One  Part  proves  the  other, 

and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  the  Itinerary  is  proved  exadt 
and  confiftent  with  its  felf 

Let  it  be  confidered,  that  it  is  a  Maxim  with  all 
Antiquaries,  to  preferve  the  Numbers  as  facred  as 
they  can.  And  though  they  will  fometimes  break 
through  themfelves,  they  are  always  tender  of 
allowing  the  Pra&ice  in  others. 

Let  it  be  examined,  for  what  laudable  ReafenS 
the  Numbers  have  been  broke  through,  and  the 
Copyers  charged  with  unpardonable  Blunders, 
Upon  one  or  both  thefe  Accounts  it  hath  been, 
either  for  the  fake  of  Etymology  or  Coiils. 

Etymology  is  beautiful,  when  it  is  ufed  to  fup-^ 
port  and  confirm  what  hath  a  Foundation  before. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  ground  any  Thing  upon. 
Remains  of  Fortification,  Diftance,  and  Situation, 
are  furely  preferrable  to  Similitude  of  Sound. 

If  we  could  obferve  in  the  Saxons ,  from  whom 
all  our  modern  Names  of  Places  come,  any  Defire 
to  keep  up  the  Roman  Names,  more  might  be 
expected  from  Etymology.  But  they  came  hithef 
Pirates  and  Plunderers,  and  laid  Wafle  a  great 
Part  of  the  Country.  When  they  made  their 
Settlements  they  gave  generally  new  Names, 
retaining  little  more  than  Ceafter ,  and  Borough ,  or 
Brough ,  by  which  they  meant  a  fortified  Place, 

As  to  Coins,  we  are  far  from  being  fure  the 
greateft  Part  of  them  were  of  Roman  hiding.  If 
they  were,  Experience  fhews  us  they  are  in  abun¬ 
dance  of  Places  that  have  no  Pretence  to  be  Roman * 
Is  it  more  probable  the  Romans  fhould  leave  their 
Money  behind  them,  which  they  could  have 
carried  away ;  or  that  the  Britons ,  harraffed  by 
the  Pills  and  Saxons ,  fhould  hide  theirs,  who  had 
no  Place  to  carry  it  to  ?  If  we  once  go  to  proving 
all  Places  Roman  Stations  or  Cities,  where  Coins 
are  found,  we  (hall  prove  too  much :  And  may 
more  rationally  fuppofe  them  to  be  Britijh  T rea** 

Y  %  fure, 
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lure,  which  a  Man  hid  in  his  own  Ground, 
wherc-ever  he  dwelt,  but  chiefly  in  Towns  where 
they  lived  together  for  Security  •  and  that  if  the 
Owner  was  killed,  the  Money  was  loft. 

As  to  Etymology,  I  fhall  make  only  this 
Remark,  That  after  all  the  Pains  that  have  been 
taken  to  fix  the  Stations  where  the  modern  Saxon 
Name  hath  forne  Affinity  to  the  Latin ,  though 
the  Figures  have  been  altered  and  new  moulded 
for  the  Purpofe,  there  are  not  above  thirty 
Stations  in  the  whole  Itinerary ,  that  have  Names 
bearing  any  Refemblance  to  what  they  are  called 
at  this  Day.  Then  if  Similitude  of  Sound  be  our 
chief  Evidence,  what  becomes  of  all  the  reft  who 
have  none  of  this  Proof  to  boaft  of? 

Nottingham ,  whence  this  County  takes  its 
Name,  one  would  imagine  confiderable  in  th cRoman 
Times.  But  we  find  no  Memorial  of  that  People 
here.  The  Place  by  Nature  is  beautiful  and 
ftrong,  fuch  as  will  make  After-Ages  wonder  they 
fhould  neglecl  it.  Whether  they  had  a  Caftle 
upon  the  impregnable  Rock,  as  it  proved  to  its 
Affailants,  we  are  no  where  told  ;  yet  we  cannot 
imagine  them  ignorant  of  a  good  Situation,  and 
to  have  made  no  ule  of  this  which  holds  up  its 
Head  above  moft  m  Britain. 

If  the  Stations  were  not  otherwife  accounted 
for ;  and  if  this  could  by  any  Means  be  made  a 
Link  of  the  Chain,  one  would  look  for  Nottingham 
in  the  Itinerary ,  as  Dr.  Gale  has  done,  wrho  believes 
it  Caufennis ,  aliter  Gaufennis ,  re  St  ins  Gofennis  nee  l 
Gamoennis.  Ceven  53  Covenn <%  (3  Gobemnx  funt 
Rapes  conglomerate. 

The  fame  Thing  is  feen  of  Warwick ,  whole 
Situation  is  as  glorious  as  any  the  Ifle  affords, 
yet  no  Roman  Memorials  are  found  there.  It  is 
fometimes  called  Rxcefidium^  but  not  lo  much  as  a 

Station 
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Station  or  Military  Way  are  attributed  to  it,  both 
which  I  believe  its  Due. 

Nottingham  may  have  been  poffeffed  and  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  Romans ,  and  yet  no  Station.  Many 
Camps  may  be  feen  which  are  not  brought  into 
the  Itinerary :  Many  that  have  no  Name  except 
one  to  be  gueffed  at  in  Ravennas. 

This  impregnable  Place,  as  it  proved  till  the 
Ufe  of  Gunpowder,  might  be  the  Refidence  of  the 
Duke  of  Britain ,  or  any  other  Great  Man. 

The  fubterraneous  Caverns  cut  out  of  the  firm 
Rock  under  the  Caftle,  the  Dean  of  Tork  takes 
for  Roman  Work,  as  fui table  to  their  Grandeur 
and  Invention.  He  gives  Inftances  from  Higden 
and  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  of  the  like,  as  at  Deua 
and  Vent  a  Silurum.  By  whatever  People  they 
were  made,  they  feem  to  have  been  contrived  for  a 
Store-houle  of  Corn  or  other  Provifions.  This  might 
have  been  a  Royal  Britijh  Seat  before  the  Roman 
Conqueft.  The  Britons  had  Hands  enough,  and 
might  chufe  to  hew  out  of  the  Rock  Rooms  for  their 
Stores,  rather  than  build  above  Ground,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  had  fo  fecure  a  Place  to  defend 
them  in,  and  were  in  no  Danger  of  having  them 
fired  by  the  Enemy. 

Camden ,  both  upon  EJfex  and  Kent9  obferves 
fome  very  deep  Pits  made  in  the  Earth,  with 
fpacious  Caverns  below,  the  Entrance  to  which  is 
narrow.  The  Vault  is  fupported  by  Pillars  of 
Chalk.  One  of  thefe  is  near  ! Ftlbury ,  the  other 
about  Feverjbam .  Various,  he  faith,  are  the 
Opinions  about  them  $  his  own  is,  that  the  Britons 
hence  drew  out  Quantities  of  Chalk  to  manure 
their  Lands.  He  obferves  farther,  that  thefe  are 
only  to  be  found  in  a  Vein  of  Chalk.  From  Pliny 
he  hath  it,  that  this  was  .a  Cuftom  of  the  Britons . 
ThatAuthor  doth  th  eBritons  a  great  deal  of  Honour 
to  allow  them  to  be  fo  expert  Husbandmen,  who 
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knew  little  more  than  feeding  Cattle,  and  making 
Cheefe.  If  we  confider  Pliny's  Age,  we  may  well 
enough  attribute  this  Improvement  to  their  Roman 
Matters.  The  Britons  hardly  fearched  into  the 
Bowels  of  the  Earth  for  Compoft,  who  made  fo 
little  of  its  Surface. 

As  to  thefe  Caverns  being  always  in  Chalk, 
they  could  be  no  where  elfe.  Had  the  Earth  been 
loofe,  the  natural  Pillars  which  were  left  in  the 
cutting,  would  not  have  been  a  Support,  but  a 
Frame  of  Timber  would  have  been  wanting. 

I  fhould  rather  incline  to  the  Account  of  Tacitus 
mentioned  alio  by  Camden ,  upon  thofe  of  Fever - 
Jham :  That  they  were  made  as  Store-houfes  for 
their  Corn  ;  and,  perhaps,  for  their  Cheefe.  The 
Narrownefs  of  the  Mouth  was  the  more  eafily  kept 
ftopt,  which  (faith  he)  was  done  with  Dung,  and 
fo  the  Warmth  was  kept  in.  A  farther  Con¬ 
venience  he  obferves  in  them,  that  their  Maga¬ 
zines  were  kept  private ;  and,  upon  a  Defcent  of 
Pirates  or  Plunderers,  their  Treafure  could  neither 
be  deftroyed  nor  carried  away. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Britons  did  make 
this  fecondary  Ufe  of  the  Chalk,  improving  their 
Lands  with  it.  They  mutt  throw  it  out  lome- 
where,  and  they  found  where  it  lay  it  inrich’d  the 
Soil,  which  induc’d  them  to  continue  the  Practice, 

The  Rock  of  Nottingham ,  undermined,  was  a 
more  lafting  and  fecure  Store-Room  than  Chalk 
Pits.  In  that,  if  the  Enemy  knew  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  they  could  not  come  at  it,  and  they  had  the 
Benefit  of  th threat  for  laying  in  what  they  wanted 
out  of  the  Country,  or  from  the  Sea-Ports. 

Farther,  here  was  a  Convenience  of  lodging  a 
larger  Garrifbn  than  ordinary,  who  at  all  Times 
of  the  Year  were  well  accommodated,  and  ready 
to  fally  and  ariony  the  Befiegers. 


We 
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We  find  a  Contrivance  of  the  fame  kind  at 
Colcheftcr ,  which  hath  been  mentioned  upon  EJJex . 
The  Vaults  there,  though  never  ufed,  as  appears 
from  the  Sand  remaining  upon  which  the  Arch 
was  turned,  muft  be  made  for  Store-Rooms. 
How  antient  is  the  Foundation  of  that  Building 
no-body  gueffes  at,  but  if  we  look  at  the  Roman 
Bricks  in  it,  and  in  the  Town  Wall,  and  indeed 
in  all  the  infide  Work  of  the  Churches  and  old 
Buildings  of  that  Town,  we  may  conclude  there 
are  as  many  as  ten  Counties  elfewhere  afford.  The 
Rubbifh  of  Vetulam  contains  many  Bricks,  but  not 
intire  ;  and  the  Hiftory  of  the  Abbey  accounts  for 
their  Removal  to  build  the  Abbey  Church,  in 
which  great  Numbers  of  them  yet  are  feen. 

Nottingham's  being  out  of  the  Line  of  the  Foffey 
and  yet  very  near  it,  muft  be  the  Reafon  why  it 
was  no  Station.  They  would  not  break  in  upon 
the  Direction  of  the  Fojje ,  which  is  maintain'd  from 
Sea  to  Sea  •  and  they  had  no  occafion  for  a  Garrifon 
here  upon  the  'Trent ,  having  Newark  and  Little - 
hrough  below ;  Margidunum  on  the  South-Eaft  $ 
*  the  Wild  of  Shirewood  on  the  North ;  the  craggy 
Defences  of  Derhyjhire ,  and  the  Peak  on  the  Wefto 
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N  the  Roman  Divifion  of  Britain 
was  pofTefTed  by  the  Coritaeni.  In 
the  Heptarchy ,  it  was  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Mercia .  Its  prefen t  Name 
was  given  by  the  Saxons.  The  Ety- 
mologifts  have  not  been  fuccefsful  in  deriving  it. 
Mr.  Camden  would  bring  it  from  Roet  and  Rud, 
as  if  Red-land,  from  the  Colour  of  the  Soil,  which 
tinges  the  Sheeps  W ooll.  He  inftances  in  other 
Names  taken  up  from  the  Colour,  as  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Rutlan  Caftle  in  IValcs ,  built  upon  the  Red 
Promontory.  This  will  not  be  allowed  him,  that 
the  Earth  is  Red,  or  hath  this  Effedl  upon  the 
Fleeces. 

Mr.  I  fright,  who  hath  wrote  particularly  upon 
this  County,  would  have  it  Rvtelandia  quaji 

Rotunda- 
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Rotunda-Iandia.  Neither  will  this  be  allowed  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Annotator,  becaufe  it  would 
be  making  the  Saxons  give  a  Piece  of  a  Latin 
Name,  whieh  they  never  did  :  And  becaufe  the 
Form  of  the  County  was  otherwife,  when  it  firft 
received  the  Name  ;  though  Addition  from 
Nortbamptonfbire ,  hath,  at  prelent,  brought  it  to 
a  fort  of  Roundnels,  or  imperfect  Oval. 

The  Saxon  Language  will  ttear  a  more  apt  Sig¬ 
nification  of  the  Name  than  either  of  thefe.  The 
Word  Rott  is  translated  Hi  laris ,  Merry ,  P  leaf  ant ; 
Rotneffe  is  Chearfulnefs .  Thus  as  the  Country 
confifts  of  fruitful  Lands,  of  pleafant  and  agree¬ 
able  Situations,  it  may  juftly  be  called  a  chearful 
Place,  becaufe  it  makes  its  Inhabitants  lo  ;  thus 
Lcetee  Segetes,  and  Arabia  Felix.  And  thus 
Rutlan  Caftle  in  Wales  may  be  denominated 
from  the  Beauty  of  its  Landing  upon  the  Pro¬ 
montory. 

If  we  look  at  the  Seats  of  the  Nobility  in  this 
County,  which  confifis  of  fruitful  Inclofiires,  and 
pleafant  Champain,  we.lhall  find  the  Dulcedo  Loci 
fuperior  to  many  others. 

On  the  Weft  and  North-Weft  lies  Leiceft  erf  sire , 
on  the  North  and  North- Eaft  Lincolnjhire ,  on  the 
South  and  South-Eaft  North amptonjhire^  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  River  Welland .  The 
Roman  Military  Way  from  Chefterton  in  Hunting- - 
donjhire ,  leads,  as  has  been  faid,  through 
North amptonjhire  to  Stamford ,  and  enters  this 
County  between  that  Town  of  Brigg  Cafterton. 
From  thence  it  goes  forward  to  Grantham ,  holding 
up  its  Creft  for  Ibme  Miles  from  the  Earl  of  Gains¬ 
borough's  Park.  Here  the  Agger  feems  to  have 
been  for  Direction,  as  well  as  for  a  Caufeway  • 
for  in  the  Middle  it  is  too  narrow  to  travel  upon, 
the  Realbn  it  hath  not  been  worn  down. 
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Notwithftanding  which,  there  is  no  Proof  of  a 
Station  either  at  Brigg  Cafterton. ,  or  Market  Over- 
ton.  The  Name  and  the  Military  Way  are  the 
only  Inducement.  Mr.  Camden  is  pleafed  with  the 
Sound  of  the  River  Gwajh ,  or  IVaJh,  upon  which 
it  ftands,  finding  fome  Refemblance  to  Caufenncc , 
or  Gaufenn a.  He  is  inclined  to  think  Ke ft  even  de¬ 
rived  from  Caufennce  •  but  if  it  were,  that  by  no 
means  proves  it  Brigg  Cafterton . 

If  one  would  make  as  free  with  the  Gwajh ,  one 
might  fancy  the  firft  part  of  the  Name  to  be  the 
Brigg  over  Gwajh ,  only  the  next  Syllable  before 
(Jon)  would  be  hard  to  digeft.  Farther,  we  ob¬ 
serve,  there  are  two  Caftertons ,  the  other  called 
Little ,  lying  upon  the  other  Side  the  River,  to 
the  North-Eaft,  and  about  the  fame  Diftance  from 
Stamford . 

Dr.  Stukeley  faith  of  the  Place,  u  Brigg  Cafter - 
££  ton  happen’d  moft  convenient  for  a  Station, 
££  being  ten  Miles  from  the  laft,  or  Durobrivis , 
£C  but  the  Itinerary  mentions  not  its  Name  ;  for 
i£  the  Diftances  between  them,  and  likewife  to 
£C  Lincoln ,  impugn  Mr.  Camden ,  and  fuch  as 
£C  place  Caufennis  here.  However,  it  was  fenced 
£C  about  with  a  deep  Moat  on  two  Sides,  the 

“  River  fupplying  its  Ufe  on  the  other  two. - 

u  I  faw  many  Coins  that  are  found  here.  And 
££  one  Pafture  is  called  Caftle  Clofe  ;  at  the  Corner 
a  they  fay,  the  Foundation  of  a  Wall  was  dug 

up  there. S5 

This  Place  lying  upon  the  Military  Way,  might 
be  the  Villa  of  fome  Roman ,  or  fome  Briton ,  who 
by  Marriage,  or  otherwile,  was  allied  to  the 
Romans.  And  he  might  have  a  ftrong  fortified 
Houfe,  or  Caftle  here,  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
River,  and  the  Lands  on  the  Side  of  it.  But  it 
would  be  very  ftrange,  that  Roman  Prudence 
flaould  pafs  over  the  Hill  juft  North  of  Stamford , 
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fo  well  adapted  for  Exploratorcs ,  and  plant  them- 
felves  in  a  Bottom  with  fo  flight  a  Defence  as  that 
(hallow  Stream  affords. 

Dr.  Gale  is  of  Opinion  this  is  Roman,  but  would 
have  it  Durobrivis ,  that  it  might  better  anfwer  to 
Godmanchefter ,  and  Nottingham 3  which  has  been 
already  examined. 

Brigg,  the firft  part  of  theName,  is  Saxon.  The 
other  may  refer  to  a  fortified  Houfe  here,  or 
Caftle  ;  or  to  a  Camp  or  Fortification  upon  the 
Hill  above  Stamford.  Our  Hiftories  of  the  Saxon 
Times  exprefsly  fay,  the  Banes  had,  upon  the 
Hill  North  of  the  Town,  a  Fortification  againft 
the  Saxons ,  who  poffefifed  the  South-Side.  Florence 
of  IVorcefter ,  upon  the  Year  919,  faith,  Edvardus 
inviffiijjimus  fenior  cum  cxercitu  Stamfordam  pro- 
feffius  eft  firmamque  in  auftrali  pi aga  amnis  Welland 
arcem  munroit ,  t?  non  folum  Danos  qui  in  fepten - 
trionali  plaga  ejufdem  amnis  arcem  tenebant  fed 
&  omnes  qui  ad  illam  pert ineb ant  in  deditionem 
accepit. 

The  Northern  Hill  is  higher,  and  better  de¬ 
fended  by  Nature  j  whatever  Works  there  were 
on  either,  are  intirely  razed,  the  Materials  (for 
Arx  fuppofes  fome)  might  be  employed  afterwards 
in  building  the  Town  o  f  •Stamford.  And  this 
Brigg  might  have  its  Name  from  leading  to  the 
Ce after ,  or  Caftrum  of  the  Danes ,  or  being  built 
out  of  its  Materials. 

W  hether  Stamford  had  its  Name  from  a  ftony 
Ford  over  the  Welland ,  as  was  the  Cuftom  of  the 
Romans  to  make,  or  from  the  Danifh ,  or  Edward 
the  Elder’s  Fort,  being  built  with  Stone,  nothing 
fhews.  We  have  it  written  Stanfort  in  the  Time 
of  the  Barons  Wars,  in  the  Inftrument  that  Robert 
Fit zw alter,  and  other  great  Men,  fent  to  their 
Afifociates  at  London,  to  put  off  the  Tournament 
appointed  here,  to  another  Time  and  Place.  And 
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it  is  written  by  Hoveden  Stanford ,  where  he  tells 
us  of  Richard  I.  appointing  all  Cloth  to  be  of  two 
Yards  Breadth  within  the  Lifts,  that  fhould  be 
fold  after  the  Fair  of  Stanford ,  in  Mid-lent.  So  he 
writes  it  again  in  his  Account  of  the  Riot  fome 
Tradelmenof  London  were  guilty  of  at  this  Fair, 
for  which  their  Leader,  William  with  the  Beard , 
and  eight  more  of  his  Companions,  were  hanged. 

That  Coins  do  not  always  prove  Places  to  be 
Roman  Towns  or  Stations ,  will  be  admitted,  if  we 
look  but  at  the  Ground  where  frequently  they  are 
found.  They  are  chiefly  in  and  about  their  Towns, 
and  feldom  in  a  Camp.  They  are  iometimes 
where  no  Mortal  can  imagine  a  Settlement  or 
Camp  would  have  been  made.  It  is  moft  probable 
they  were  of  Britijh  hiding,  whole  current  Money 
they  were,  after  the  Romans  left  them  expofed  to 
Piffs  and  Saxons. 

And,  perhaps,  fome  of  them  were  buried  as 
Rarities  and  Reliques,  which  the  Owner  hoped  in 
peaceable  Times  to  recover.  Thefe  he  might  let 
a  greater  than  the  real  V  alue  upon.  By  the  turn¬ 
ing  up  fome  of  their  Pots,  Crocks,  Difhes,  and 
Saucers  of  Earth  lying  deep  in  Gravel,  one  muft 
imagine  they  efteemed  them  for  fomething  more 
than  their  Ufe5  or  they  had  not  been  fo  careful  of 
them.  A  Man  that  went  into  Battel,  or  was  forced 
to  fly  his  Country  to  lave  his  Life  from  Northern 
Plunderers,  had  fomething  elfe  to  think  of,  than 
concealing  a  little  Earthen  Ware,  and  fome  other 
fuch  Trifles  as  Lacrymatories ,  Fibula :,  Urns ,  and  the 
like,  if  there  were  not  fome  imaginary  Value  put 
upon  them.  The  Treafiire  of  this  kind  dug  out 
of  a  Bed  of  Gravel,  near  Baldock  in  Hertfordjhire , 
about  feven  Years  ago,  lay  deep.  And  fo  did 
thole  Curiofities  found  at  f Trumpington  in  Cam - 
brtdgejhire ,  fome  time  before.  Of  the  latter  is  a 
Tea-pot  of  red  Earth,  which  holds  half  a  Pint, 

and 
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and  half  a  dozen  Saucers  in  Poffeffion  of  Dr.  An¬ 
drews  of  the  Commons. 

This  Evidence  of  Coins  is  again  found  at  Mar¬ 
ket  Overton  in  this  County,  which  proves  too 
much.  To  thefe  the  Right  Reverend  Annotator 
joins  the  high  Situation,  being  next  to  that  of 
Burleigh  and  Cole  Overton.  This  had  been  a  Sta¬ 
tion  at  firft  of  Camden  s,  from  the  Similitude  of 
Market  to  Margidunum.  He  would  have  mended 
the  Writing  to  Magedoverton .  In  his  fecond  Edi¬ 
tion  it  is  deferted  by  him.  The  Annotations  infift: 
upon  the  Marga ,  the  Limeftone  of  this  Country, 
to  corroborate  the  Opinion  •  and  fuppofe  the 
Addition  of  Marga  or  Market  given  before  the 
Place  obtain’d  that  Privilege  of  Edward  II.  by 
Intereft  of  the  Lord  Baddlefmere  :  And  Pofterity 
finding  fomething  prefixed  that  founded  like  Mar¬ 
ket ,  framed  the  Name  to  their  own  Fancies. 

Mr.  Baxter  gives  his  Voice  to  confirm,  and 
makes  Maerg,  Merg ,  and  Marg9  Medulla  Terras. 

If  the  Saxons  had  found  this  Place  called  Mar- 
gidun ,  they  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  done,  as 
in  other  Places,  changed  it  to  Overton ,  fignifying 
the  higher  or  upper  Town,  and  that  the  Marge  was 
left  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Cole-Overton. 

We  know  Market  is  a  common  Addition  to 
diftinguifh  one  Town  from  another,  as  frequent  as 
Cheping,  which  means  the  fame.  And  though 
Edward  II.  granted  a  Market  here,  there  might 
have  been  one  more  antient,  perhaps,  before 
Okeham. 

I  fhould  not  go  about  to  invalidate  this  Evidence, 
but  in  juftice  to  the  true  Margidunum  Willoughby , 
which  hath  Diftance  and  a  Military  Way,  befides 
Marga ,  to  fupport  it.  The  Diftance,  with  refpect 
to  other  Stations,  is  in  the  Annotations  thus.  From 
Caufenna?,  i.  e.  Brigg  Cafterton  fix  Miles  ;  from 
Verometum,  i.  e.  Burgh  Hill,  /even  Miles  3  and 

from 
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from  Ad  Pontem,  /.  e .  Great  Paunton,  fevert 
Miles. 

According  to  the  Itinerary  Vernometum  fhould  be 
diftant  from  Margidunum  thirteen  Miles.  But  if 
the  Diftance  were  exadt,  there  is  no  Proof  that 
Vernometum  is  Burgh  Hill. 

As  to  the  Diftance  Margidunum  fhould  be  from 
Caufennce ,  we  don’t  find  it  fixed  in  the  Itinerary. 
But  if  Caufemuz  be  Brough-hill  in  the  North  of 
Lincolnjhire ,  and  Margidunum  is  Willoughby  on  the 
South  Border  of  Nottinghamshire ,  as,  I  hope,  has 
been  proved,  the  Diftance,  inftead  of  fix  Miles, 
muft  be,  by  the  neareft  Way,  almoft  fifty. 

That  the  Station  Ad  Pontem  cannot  be  Paunton , 
hath  been  already  urged. 

Neither  is  there  any  Fortification  pretended  at 
Market  Overton. 

The  Lands  of  this  County  have  been  a  Royal 
Pofleffion  for  a  great  while.  The  Confejfor ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Camden^ fettled  them  upon  hisConfort  Edith^ 
for  Life,  Remainder  to  the  Church  of  Wefimmfter. 
But  the  Conqueror ,  his  pretended  Heir,  never  paid 
the  Legacy.  Some  part  he  kept  himfelf,  ai  d  di¬ 
vided  the  reft  amongft  his  Normans.  King  John 
fettled  the  County  of  Kutland  upon  his  Queen 
Jfabel ,  and  the  Sheriff  accounted  for  the  Profits. 

This  fruitful  Spot  had  but  a  little  Share  in  the 
Abbey-Lands.  The  Priory  of  Broke  was  a  Cell 
to  Kenilworth  in  Warwickjhire ,  and  at  the  Sup- 
preffion  valued  at  Lib.  40.  The  Founders 

were - De  Novoburgo  and  Walchelinus  de 

Ferrariis. 

An  Hofpital  was  founded  at  Okeham ,  by 
William  Dalby  de  Ext  on ,  valued  at  /.  12.  12. 1 1. 
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A  Recapitulation  of  the  Stations  of  twelve 
.  Counties. 


KEN 

T. 

Miles 

Anto- 

Londinio 

London 

nini 

Noviomago 

Holwood  Hill  - 

“  IO 

Iter 

Vagniacis 

Rochester - 

—  18 

2. 

Durobrovis 

Maidftone - 

09 

Durolevo 

AJloford  - — 

-  l6 

Duroverno 

Canterbury  — 

—  12 

Ad  Fortum  Ritupis 

*  Rich  bur  rough  • 

—  12 

Iter 

Duroverno 

Canterbury 

3- 

Ad  Fortum  Dubris 

Dover  - - — 

■  H 

Iter 

Duroverno 

Canterbury  — 

4- 

Ad  Fortum  Lemanis 

Lyme - 

l6 

Befides  the  Ports. 

SUSSEX  Hath  only  Ports. 

SURRY. 

Iter 

A  Calleva 

Attrebatum 

7- 

Fontibus 

Darking - - 

—  22 

Londinio 

London  - - — 

-  22 

MIDDLESEX. 

Iter 

A  Verolamio 

2. 

Sulloniacis 

Brockley  Hills 

■ —  09 

ESSEX. 

Iter 

A  Camuloduno 

9- 

Canonio 

Littlebury  Hill 

—  09 

A  Colonia  Jive  Camuloduno 

Iter 

Villa  Faujlini 

Mai  Ion  - 

35 

5‘ 

Icianos 

Colchejier - 

— 18 

SUFFOLK. 
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SUFFOLK. 

A  Sitomago 

Iter  Cambretonio  Jcklingham  * — ~  22 

9.  Ad  Anfam  fallow  Wratt'mg—i  $ 

NORFOLK.' 

Iter  Vent  a  Icenorum  Brancafter - - 

9.  Sitomago  New  Bokenham — 31 

Cambretonio  Icklingham  — «  22 

in  Suffolk 


CAMBR1D 

GESHIRE. 

Iter 

y#  Icianis 

) 

5- 

Camborico 

Ho gm agog  - 

-  35 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

liter 

^  Camborico 

5* 

Buroliponte 

Cheferton  — - 

—25 

LINCOL 

N  S  H  I  R  E. 

Iter 

^  Bur  clip  ente 

5- 

Burobrivis 

Matter  foal  — — 

—  35 

Caufennis 

Brough  Hill  — 

-  30 

Lindo 

Lincoln 

-  26 

Segeloci 

Ancader  - 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Iter 

A  Segeloco 

• 

5- 

Banum 

Littlebrouffh  — 

— 21 

A  Lindo 

Crccocolana 

Newark  - — - — 

-  12 

Iter 

Ad  Pontem  . 

Bridgford  — — 

07 

6. 

Margiduno 

Willoughby 

07 

RUTLANDSHIRE  Hath  no  Station. 

The  Itinerary  is  painted  in  the  firft  Part  upon 

Kent ,  Suffex  and  Surrey, 

fbe  End  of.  the  FOURTH  PAR  Sfi 
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'The  Defects  of  C  a  m  d  e  n  are  fupplied,  and  the 

Errors  of  his  Followers  remarked  : 

*  * 

The  Opinions  of  our  Antiquaries  are 
ccmpared  : 

The  Roman  Military  Ways  traced; 

Anc,  The  Stations  fettled  according  to  the 
Itinerary,  without  altering  the  Figures . 

Wih  fome  Natural  History  of  each  County. 

By  N.  Salmon,  LL.  B* 

Ta  r  t  v. 

Comprehending  Leicestershire,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  and  Bedfordshire. 

To  which  is  added, 

An  Examination  of  the  British  Goins  produced 
in  Camden5  Britannia  $  with  the  Foundation  of 
a  Conjecture,  that  they  are  not  Britifh ,  but  brought 
in  by  the  Romans  and  the  Saxons . 
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LEICESTERSHIRE , 

CCORDING  to  the  Roman  Divi- 
fion,  was  poifeffed  by  the  Coritani . 
During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was 
a  Part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia . 
It  hath  on  the  North  Derbyjhire  and 
Nottinghamshire ,  and  is  broadeft 
from  Ajhby  de  la  Zouch  to  Belvoir  Caftle.  On 
the  Eaft  arc  Lincolnjhire  and  Rutland  :  On  the 
South  is  Northamptonshire  :  On  the  Weft  the 
Counties  of  Stafford  and  Warwick  ;  from  the  latter 
of  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Street  Road ,  com¬ 
monly  called,  but  erroneoufly,  I  prefume,  Wat- 
ling- Street. 

This  Champion  Country  is  well  watered  with 
little  Streams  upon  its  Borders,  but  chiefly  by  the 
Scare  which  runs  through  the  Middle  of  it  from 
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South  to  North,  and  falls  into  the  Trent  about  five 
Miles  from  Nottingham.  A  great  Number  of 
Brooks  from  the  Eaftern  Part  of  the  Country  are 
received  by  the  So  are  near  Mount  Sorrel . 

This  Stream  is  by  Dr.  Gale  underflood  the 
Cogmoenfuron  of  Ravennas ,  in  his  Lift  of  fome 
Britijh  Rivers  $  in  the  Vatican  Copy  written 
Co  guv  eti fur  on. 

The  Name  of  this  Shire  is  from  its  principal 
Town  Leicefter.  This  hath  been  written  Lege- 
cefiria  and  Legeocefier ,  from  whence  the  prefent  is 
a  Contraction.  Some  would  derive  it  from  Leir 
a  Britijh  King,  whofe  Name  has  not  been  heard 
of  but  for  Etymology  Sake.  Others  from  the 
River  Leire ,  which  is  thought  older  than  the 
Name  of  Soare,  for  the  fame  Stream.  This  Hit  is 
generally  attributed  to  Mr.  Sotnner ,  but  there 
wants  Proof  the  River  ever  went  by  that  Name. 

Had  the  Name  been  taken  from  a  Britijh  Prince, 
we  might  expeCt  to  find  it  in  the  Roman  Appella¬ 
tion,  the  Termination  only  latinized.  But  that 
hath  no  Refemblance  to  Ratce ,  which  5tis  generally 
thought  to  be  no  more  than  to  Vernometum y  which 
J  hope  to  prove  it. 

The  Word  feems  intirely  Saxon ,  the  Ceafier 
expreffing  it  to  have  been  a  Roman  Place,  and  the 
other  fignifying  a  fine  fhining  Town  :  Leget  with 
the  Saxons  being  interpreted  Bright.  And  fo 
doubtlefs  it  was  when  the  Romans  left  it.  And 
Vernometum ,  as  it  hath  been  interpreted,  carries 
as  much  in  it. 

The  Arguments  by  which  I  would  prove  it  Ver¬ 
nometum,  have  been  briefly  mentioned  upon  Not - 
tinghamjhire.  That  it  hath  been  a  Roman  Station 
no~body  qu  eft  ions  *  all  the  Diipute  will  be  whether 
Rat  re  or  not.  There  are  yet  vifible  feme  [Founda¬ 
tions  and  Pvemains  of  Roman  Building,  and  many 
of  their  Materials  out  to  modern  Ufe.  Much  more 
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of  thefe  we  may  prefume  were  to  be  feen  before 
the  Deftruclion  of  thefe  Monuments  by  Henry  II. 
upon  the  Rebellion  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leiccfter. 

Mr.  Camden  pitched  upon  this  Place  for  Ratce , 
in  which  every  Author  has  followed  him.  But  if 
we  look  into  the  Reafons  whv  all  of  them  have 
done  fb,  they  amount  to  no  more  than  that  it  hath 
been  a  Roman  City. 

If  we  examine  into  the  preceding  and  fubfe- 
quent  Stations,  I  prefume  the  Evidence  will  fall 
off  Mr.  Camden ,  after  having  pronounced  Lei - 
cefter  Ratee,  and  Vernometum  Burrow-Hill,  profeffes 
himfelf  run  a-ground.  He  gazes  about  him,  as 
he  fays,  but  knows  not  which  way  to  fleer. 

He  found  Leicefter  Roman ,  and  found  it  upon 
the  Fojje ,  and  concluded  the  Fojje  went  on  to  Lin - 
coin ,  from  a  Hint  he  had  from  Ranulphus  Ceftren- 
fis.  Being  once  out  of  the  Way  he  could  never 
recover  it.  Nor  hath  any-body  fince  him  re¬ 
covered  it  with  any  Degree  of  Satisfaction  to  their 
Readers. 

The  Fojje  goes  on  diredl  from  Sea  to  Sea.  We 
dont  find  the  leaft  Diverticulum  from  it  to  take  in 
a  Station,  as  may  be  obferved  upon  the  Watling- 
Street ,  which  hath  its  Name,  I  conceive,  from 
winding.  Here  all  that  make  Vernometum  Bur¬ 
row-Hill,  are  content  to  take  a  Stride  to  the  Eaft, 
then  another  to  the  Weft,  to  come  on  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Way  again. 

And  if  this  were  allowed,  neither  will  the 
Diftance  of  thirteen  Miles  from  Leicejier  anfwer. 

Mr.  Burton  gives  no  Opinion  upon  this  Place. 
The  Reafbn  is  plain,  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  the 
current  Dodlrine,  nor  knew  what  to  fubftitute  in- 
ftead  of  Burrow.  Dr.  Gale  confeffes  himfelf  not 
refolved,  and  propofes  Charnley  for  Vernometum , 
as  having  as  good  Pretence  of  Diftance  as  Burrow . 
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There  is  no  Reafon  to  difpute  the  Works  of 
Burrow  ;  both  the  Name  and  Remains  will  entitle 
it  to  be  Roman ,  but  by  no  means  Vernometum. 
It  is  from  ftrong  Inclination  that  the  Scite  of  a 
Temple  hath  been  found  at  this  Place.  The  In¬ 
terpretation  of  Vernometum  muft  be  fuch,  and 
therefore  it  muft  be  found.  If  Leicefter  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  put  in  its  Claim,  we  {hall  find  the  Re¬ 
mains  anfwer  better,  and  the  Place  called  Holy 
Bones  agrees  with  the  Defcription. 

Here  are  the  Bones  of  Oxen  found  in  abun¬ 
dance,  which  are  thought  to  have  been  facrificed. 
The  Foundation  alio  of  fome  confiderable  Building 
is  yet  to  be  feen.  It  hath  been  broken  up  in  great 
part,  and  been  employed  amongft  other  Materials, 
in  the  Foundation  of  the  neighbouring  Houles,  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas ,  as  appears  from  the 
Roman  Bricks  there.  Thefe  we  may  fuppofe  to 
have  bfen  removed  more  than  once,  as  often  as 
the  Church  or  Houfes  wanted  rebuilding  :  And 
then,  being  the  ftrongeft  and  worft-looking  Part 
of  their  Materials,  they  are  generally  ufed  at  the 
Bottom,  or  for  infide  Work,  as  may  be  obferved 
at  Colchefter. 

By  Tradition  this  hath  the  Name  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  J  anus.  Dr.  Stukely  hath  given  us  a  De¬ 
lineation  of  it  in  his  Iter  Curio  [urn.  The  Annota¬ 
tions  upon  Camden  fay  of  Burrow ,  his  Vernome¬ 
tum  ;  a  The  Interpretation  of  a  great  Temple 

feems  to  anfwer  the  State  of  the  Place  exceed - 
c<m  ing  well  ;  for  there  do  not  fo  much  appear  the 
cc  Marks  of  a  Town  demolifhed  (which  Mr.  Cam- 
a  den  intimates)  as  fome  particular  great  Building  ; 
cc  and  rather  a  Temple  than  any  other,  to  which 
u  thefeveral  adjacent  Colonies  might  conveniently 
£C  refort. 

This  of  Burrow  feems  defigned  for  Caftra  Explo - 
ratorum ,  and  I  believe  was  ufed  as  fuch,  from  its 
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Neighbourhood  to  Leicefter ,  where  the  Garrifon 
in  Winter  might  be  quartered.  But  when  the 
Itinerary  was  made,  it  may  have  been  difufed  for 
fbme  Time,  as  many  other  Camps  we  find,  of 
which  there  was,  when  they  were  fecure,  no  Ufe 
or  Neceffity. 

If  we  look  for  a  Temple,  it  fhould  be  in  a  City 
rather  than  a  Camp,  where  the  greateft  Number 
of  People  are  to  attend  the  Service.  This  rifing 
Ground  in  the  Middle  of  the  Area  of  a  Camp  is 
frequently  obferved  defigned  for  the  Pratorium^ 
or  Head -Quarters,  or  for  the  Commander  to 
Ipeak  to  his  Officers. 

Camden  when  he  makes  Vernometum  Burrow , 
lets  us  into  the  Meaning  of  the  Name.  How 
much  better  the  Defcription  fuits  the  Remains  of 
Leicefter ,  let  the  Unprejudiced  judge,  u  One 
u  may  conjecture  from  the  Name,  that  fome 
fcC  great  Temple  of  the  Heathen  Gods  hath  fbr- 
cc  merly  flood  in  this  Place.  For  in  the  antient 
cc  Language  of  the  Gauls ,  which  was  the  fame 

with  that  of  the  Britons ,  Vernometum  fignifies  a 
cc  great  and  fpacious  Temple,  as  Venantius  For - 
cc  tunatus  plainly  tells  us  of  Vernometum ,  a  Town 
cc  in  France ,  in  thefe  Yerfes  of  his  firft  Book  of 
<c  Poems : 

♦  •  f 

Nomine  Vernometum  njoluit  wit  are  ‘vetuftas , 
<Vhiod  quafi  Fanum  ingens  Gallica  lingua  fonat. 

I  dont  find  our  Author  obferving  the  Place 
called  Holy  Bones ,  which,  perhaps,  never  came  to 
his  Knowledge.  That  indeed  would  do  nothing 
to  make  Leicefter  Katee ,  no  more  than  the  Temple 
of  Janus ,  or  any  other  Roman  Temple.  But 
admitting  it  Roman ,  let  us  fee  its  Pretence  to  Ver¬ 
nometum  ^  befides  the  Interpretation  of  the  Name 
which  is  allowed  by  our  Oppofers. 
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It  anfwets  then  to  the  Itinerary ,  if  we  begin  at 
Lincoln  upon  the  eighth  Journey. 


Lin  do 

Crococolana 

Margiduno 

Vernometo 

Ratis 


Lincoln  Millia  pajfuum 
Newark  14 

Willoughby  14 

Leicefter  1 2 

Brinklow  12 


Here  is  the  Line  of  the  Foffe  unbroken  and  un* 
deforted,  from  Salfleet  upon  the  North-Eaft  Coaft 
of  Lincolnjhke ,  through  that  County,  Netting - 
hamjhire ,  Leicefierjhire ,  into  that  Part  of  War¬ 
wickshire  where  it  is  vifible  and  undilputed,  and 
called  by  its  proper  Name,  and  points  to  its  ter¬ 
minus  in  Dorfetjhire. 

Had  Mr.  Camden  began  at  the  Lincoln/hire  ter¬ 
minus ,  he  would  never  have  made  his  Diverti¬ 
culum  to  Burrow ,  becaufe  following  his  Line,  and 
obferving  Antonine’s  Diftances,  would  have  led 
him  to  Brinklow  of  courfe.  That  which  deceived 
him  and  many  others  fince,  I  humbly  conceive, 
was  the  Name  of  Street,  which  the  Road  from 
Atherfton  to  Daventry  had  acquired.  This  grand 
.Road  making  an  Interfedtion  of  the  Foffe  at  High¬ 
er  of. r,  and  the  Tradition  of  Urns  and  Coins  found 
near  it,  gave  him  no  room  to  difpute  the  Place 
being  Bennones ,  that  it  might  a  little  correlpond 
with  Rata. 

1  muft  exceed  the  Limits  of  Leicefierjhire ,  in 
order  to  prove  Leicefier  Vernometum .  I  have 
brought  the  Foffe  from  Salfleet  to  Highcrofsy  and 
muft  ftep  into  Warwickjhire  before  my  Time,  to 
fhew  that  Brinklow ,  both  in  Remains  and  Diftance, 
anfwers  to  Vernometum.  The  Diftance  is  of  twelve 
Miles,  of  which  Highcrofs  wants  four.  The 
Remains  of  the  Camp  and  Fort  are  there  vifible. 
It  ftands  upon  the  Foffe  ^  and  had  fome  Saxon 
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Honours  paid  to  it,  which  are  generally  reputed 
owing  to  what  the  Romans  left. 

As  to  this  Street  upon  which  Highcrofs  (lands, 
I  own  it  to  be  a  Roman  vicinal  Way,  but  deny  it 
to  be  the  iVatling .  The  IVatling- Street  I  under- 
ftand  to  be  that  upon  which  the  Stations  of  the 
fecond  Journey  are  found.  And  they  cannot  be 
found  here.  As  the  Military  Way  led  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Tork,  by  IVeftchefter ,  we  muft  be  fure  it 
was  not  diredt.  As  there  are  lb  many  more  Miles 
in  that  fecond  Journey,  than  would  reach  from 
one  Terminus  to  the  other ,  we  may  be  as  fure  they 
made  their  Digreffions  to  take  in  thofe  Stations, 
which  for  Convenience  of  Situation,  and  command 
of  the  Country,  lay  on  the  Right  or  Left. 

We  may  obferve  the  Way  which  the  fifth 
Journey  leads  us  from  London  to  Colchefter ,  amounts 
to  above  a  hundred  Miles,  whereas  the  diredl 
would  not  be  half  the  Number.  Yet  we  may  pre¬ 
fume  there  lay  Vicinal  Ways  from  London  to  Col- 
chefier ,  upon  which  Bufinefs  might  be  done,  or 
an  Army  march.  And  thefe  Vicinal  Ways  are 
yet  in  fome  Places  to  be  feen,  and  they  are  parti¬ 
cularly  mentioned  as  Mounds  and  Borders  in  the 
old  Perambulations  of  the  Foreft  of  Ejfex. 

Thus,  though  the  IVatling- Street  had  a  Courfe 
from  Dauentry  to  the  Neighbourhood  of  Ather- 
fton ,  reckoned  in  the  Itinerary  at  Fifty-feven  Miles, 
the  neareft  Way  would  not  be  half  the  Number. 
And  we  may  prefume  there  was  one  nearer,  and  we 
find  it  at  this  Day  the  fame  by  Highcrofs ,  called  the 
Street ,  though  not  properly  the  IVatling- Street, 
Upon  the  Evidence  of  Camden ,  and  all  his  Fol¬ 
lowers,  this  Miftake  (if  I  may  take  the  Freedom 
to  call  it  fo)  of  the  Interfeciion  of  the  Foffe  and 
IVatling- Street  at  Highcrofs ,  has  been  eftablifhed 
to  Poflerity,  as  far  as  a  handfome  Monument  and 
Infcription  can  do  it.  Prefcription  indeed  was  on 

their 
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their  Side  ;  the  Notion  had  paflfed  from  Camden's 
Time  to  ours,  and  they  were  willing  to  fortify  what 
they  took  to  be  Truth,  leaft  After- Ages  fhould  be 
ignorant  of  it.  But  as  fupporting  Truth  was  the 
only  Thing  thefe  Gentlemen  had  in  View,  they 
will  give  up  their  Monument,  rather  than  appear 
in  Defence  of  Wrong,  when  it  appear  fuch  to 
them. 

On  each  Side  is  an  Infcription ; 

Vicinarum  Provinciarum  Vervicenfis 
Scilicet  &  Leiceftrenfis  ornament  a 
Proceres  Patriciique  aufpiciis 
Bafilii  illuftrijjimi  Comitis  de 
Denbigh  hanc  columnam  jlatuendam , 

Curaverunt  in  gratam  par  iter , 

Et  perpetuam  memoriam  Jani  tandem 
A  Sereniffima  Anna  claufi. 

A.  D.  M.DCC.XII. 

Si  veterum  Komanorum  Veftigia 
ftfuceras  hie  cernas  viator.  Hie  enim 
Celeb  err  imeo  illorum  vice  militares 
Sefe  mutuo  fee  antes  ad  extremes  ufque 
Britannia  limites  procurrunt ,  hie 
Stativa  fua  habuerunt  Vennones ,  £?  ad 
Primum  abhinc  lapidem  cajlra  fua 
Ad  ft  rat  am ,  &  ad  Foffam  tumulum 
Claudia  quidam  cohortis  prcefeffius 
Habuiffe  videtur. 

There  is  a  Famulus  near  Higher ofs,  called  Cloud- 
bury  Bujh ,  fuppofed  the  Burial  Place  of  one 
Claudius ,  mentioned  in  the  fecond  Infcription. 
The  Place  where  the  Station  is  faid  to  have  been, 
is  a  Mile  from  Cleybrook ,  which  {hews  no  Remains  ; 
And  Mr.  Camden  confeffes  — ■  etiam  periere  ruinee. 
He  mentions  Cleycefter ,  which  the  Inhabitants  told 

him 
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him  had  been  a  fiourifhing  City,  and  had  once  a 
Senate  of  its  own.  Cleybrook ,  a  Mile  off,  they  told 
him  was  a  Part  of  it.  This  Clycefier  being  a  lucky 
Name  to  draw  Antiquaries  in  its  Favour,  is  ftill 
talked  of,  though  nothing  like  it  is  to  be  feen,  and 
the  Stations  may  be  otherwife  accounted  for.  And 
here  four  Miles  out  of  the  twelve  are  wanting, 
both  to  Leicefter  and  Atherfton ,  which  fhould  have 
produced  fome  Scruple.  Shewing  the  true  Courfe 
of  the  Wat ling- Street  will  moft  effectually  fet  this 
afide,  as  I  hope  to  do  in  its  Order. 

The  Town  of  Leicefter  had  once  the  Honour  of 
being  a  Bifhop’s  See,  but  it  was  foon  brought 
under  that  of  Dorchefter ,  fome  time  before  Sidna- 
cefter  was.  Camden  faith  of  it,  “  That  in  the  Year 
4C  680,  when  Sexwulph^  by  King  Ethelred\  Order, 
4C  divided  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mercians  into 
4C  Diocefes,  he  placed  here  a  Bifhop’s  Seat,  and 
cc  became  himfelf  the  firft  Bifhop  of  this  See.  But 
u  after  a  few  Years,  the  See  being  tranflated  to 
another  Place,  that  Dignity  determined,  and 
cc  the  Reputation  of  the  1  own  by  little  and  little 
cc  decayed,  till  Edelfleda ,  a  noble  Lady,  in  the 
44  Year  914.  repaired  and  fortified  the  Place  with 
tc  newr  Walls. 

Math.  Weftminfter  will  have  iota  the  firft  Bifhop 
of  Leicefter ,  and  he  hath  a  Sort  of  concurrent 
Teftimony  of  it.  He  faith,  page  270.  Tota  in 
Leyceftria  primus ,  &  Witta  Litchfield  mortuo  Al- 
wino  Litchfeldenfi.  We  find  iota  Bifhop  of  Dor- 
chefter  in  the  Year  737,  and  Witta  of  Litchfield  in 
733,  SuccefTor  to  Aldwyn. 

Two  other  Places  of  Strength  have  been  re¬ 
markable  hereabouts,  Mount  Sorril  lower  upon  the 
River  Scare ,  and  Belvoir  Ca(lh\  where  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Lincoln ,  Nottingham ,  and  Leicefter  join. 
In  the  turbulent  Reign  of  King  John  thefe  were 
held  out  againft  him.  Belvoir  upon  the  firft  Sum¬ 
mons 
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mons  was  given  up  to  him,  fuch  Awe  had  he 
ftruck  at  that  Time  into  the  greateft  Part  of  his 
Oppofers.  William  d'  Albigny,  who  was  Lord  of 
Belvoir ,  had  garrifon’d  it,  and  being  fummoned  to 
London  by  the  Barons,  by  them  was  made  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Kochefier .  He  held  out  this  City  againft 
the  King  for  three  Months,  and  fhewed  himfelf 
an  expert  Commander  ;  furrendering  for  want  of 
Provifions,  he,  with  other  great  Men  of  the  Be- 
fieged,  was  lent  Priloner  to  Corfe  Caftle.  The 
King  was  about  to  hang  up  all  the  Noblemen  and 
Knights  he  found  there  $  but  was,  for  prudential 
Realons  urged  by  his  Friends^  diffuaded.  They 
told  him  the  War  might  continue  long,  and  his 
own  Knights  would  be  in  Danger  of  the  fame 
Treatment.  Then  he  fatisfied  himfelf  with  hang¬ 
ing  all  the  common  Men,  except  the  Crofsbow- 
men,  thefe  perhaps  he  hoped  to  bring  over  to  his 
own  Side. 

The  King  upon  this  Succefs  march’d  about  Eng¬ 
land  to  fummon  the  Caftles  of  the  Barons,  the 
Caftellans ,  or  Governors,  of  which  they  delivered 
them  generally  up,  without  (landing  a  Siege.  He 
went  Northward  to  Scotland ,  and  in  his  Return 
took  in  all  but  two,  one  belonging  to  Robert  de 
Roos  in  Torkjhire ,  and  this  of  Mount  Sorrily  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Earl  of  Winch  e ft  er. 

Miferable  were  thefe  Times,  when  each  Party 
went  about  burning  and  deftroying  all  that  the 
Adverfary  protedled.  How  many  innocent  People 
mull  fuffer,  who  had  no  Hand  or  Intereft  in  the 
Quarrel.  The  King’s  Commiffion  to  his  Caftellans 
commanded  them,  u  As  they  loved  their  Bodies, 
cc  and  all  that  they  had,  they  fhould  deftroy  all 
“  Things  that  belonged  to  the  Barons,  their 

Caftles,  Houles,  Towns,  Parks,  Warrens, 
cc  Ponds,  Mills,  Hort-Yards,  i3c.  ”  The  Barons 
were  not  behind  in  Retribution.  There  was  no 

Man 
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Man  could  efcape  from  one  Party  or  the  other,  as 
they  got  and  loft  Gro  nd. 

None  know  the  Bleflings  of  Peace,  but  they  that 
have  fuffered  the  Miferies  of  War.  War  is  a 
comprehenfive  Word,  including  all  the  Train  of 
Evils  to  which  Mankind  is  fubjeCt.  Even  the  moft 
regulated  War  is  Defolation :  The  beft  of  it  but 
licenled  Plunder*  when  this  wild  Juftice  over- 
fpreads  the  Earth,  the  Inhabitants  feel  the  fame  as 
from  Famine  and  Peftilence. 

The  Life  of  thefe  unhappy  Princes,  King  Jobn9 
and  his  elder  Brother  Richard ,  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  without  Grief.  The  Sufferings  of  the  People 
whofe  Lot  it  was  to  live  under  them,  even  at  this 
Diftance,  gives  one  Horror.  Nor  did  they  pals 
their  Time  more  to  Satisfaction  than  their  Subjects. 
Richard  was  taken  Prifbner  in  his  Return  from  the 
Holy  War,  and  the  Nation  drained  to  the  Iaft 
Penny  for  his  Ranfom.  Great  Sums  had  been 
raifed  before  for  his  Expedition,  the  Abbey  Lands 
paying  towards  it,  fome  by  the  Name  o £  Aid j 
fome  for  Carucage ,  fome  by  Seizures ,  Fines^  Com - 
portions ,  and  the  Sale  of  the  Crown  Lands.  All 
the  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  of  the  Nation  went ;  but 
the  Taxes  by  which  the  reft  was  railed  were  moft 
burthenfome.  He  had  the  Mortification  to  be 
deferted  by  the  French ,  and  to  lofe  the  Glory  of 
his  Victories,  after  he  had  reduced  all  the  Sea- 
Coaft  of  Paleftine  for  the  Chriftians.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy ,  with  the  other  Subjects  of  France , 
were  commanded  home  by  their  King,  and  Richard 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  great  Purpofe  of  befieg- 
ing  Jerusalem.  And  to  his  Sorrow  he  heard  his 
Brother  John  was  fupplanting  him  at  home,  and 
endeavouring  to  get  his  Kingdom  from  him,  which 
put  him  upon  a  hafty  Return.  Not  daring  to 
truft  his  old  Confederate  the  French ,  he  palled 

Incognito 
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Incognito  by  Vienna ,  and  there  was  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Aujlria. ,  and  fold  to  the  Emperor. 

What  Notion  of  Honour  muft  thefe  Chriftian 
Princes  have  had,  who  deferted  a  brave  fuccefsful 
Commander,  that  had  fupported  the  common 
Caufe,  and  fought  the  Chriftian  Battles?  Is  he  not 
made  Prifoner  by  thofe  that  fhould  have  defended 
and  even  ranfomed  him  ?  How  would  they  have 
their  Names  recorded  to  Pofterity,  who  bartered 
the  Honour  of  their  Birth  and  Station  for  Money  ? 
For  Money  obtained  by  the  meaneft  and  moft 
ignoble  Methods,  fuch  as  would  have  made  a  little 
Shopkeeper  or  Mechanick  deipifed  ? 

There  was,  perhaps,  another  as  unmanly  Ingre¬ 
dient  of  their  ill  Will  to  this  Hero,  Envy.  They 
could  not  bear  to  fee  themfelves  excelled ;  to  have 
the  Eyes  of  Europe  fixed  upon  him,  who  had 
merited  more  than  them  all.  Virtue  had  need  be 
its  own  Reward,  which  has  fo  inveterate,  fo 
powerful  an  Enemy  as  Envy.  He  had  a  thorough 
Knowledge  of  Mankind,  who  laid, 

Virtutem  incolumem  odimus 

Sub  lot  am  ex  Oculis  quxnmus  invidi. 

The  laft  five  Years  of  this  valuable  Life  pafled 
in  continual  Bifputes  and  Bifturbances  between 
King  Richard ,  and  Philip  of  France ,  in  which 
their  Subjedfcs  on  either  Side  might  fay,  — - 

pi  ffuntur  Achmi. 

Thefe  Fatigues  he  had  Refolution  enough  to  go 
through,  but  was  ftnfibly  touched  with  the  Be¬ 
haviour  of  the  King  of  France ,  his  Brother  Jobn9 

and  the  Emperor.  * 

The  Ranfom  was  to  be  Sevenfcore  thoufand 
Marks  of  Silver.  After  this  Agreement  John  and 
Philip  fend  to  the  Emperor  their  Propofals  to  fet  it 

aiide.  John  offered  Thirty  thoufand  Marks  to 

have 
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have  hisBrother  kept  Prifoner  till  Michaelmas  •  Philip 
on  the  fame  Condition  offered  Fifty  thoufand  ;  or 
they  would  give  the  Emperor  a  Thoufand  Pounds 
a  Month,  as  long  as  he  fhould  keep  him  Prifoner ; 
or  John  would  give  Fifty  thoufand  Marks,  and 
Philip  One  hundred  thoufand  to  have  him  de¬ 
livered  Prifoner  into  their  Hands,  at  leaft  that  he 
fhould  keep  him  one  Year. 

The  Emperor  was  as  willing  to  receive  as  they 
to  give.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  Flonour  of 
the  Bifhops  of  Germany  and  the  Nobility  who  had 
been  Fidejujffors  to  the  Emperor,  upon  the  Agree¬ 
ment,  he  had  run  from  it.  They  bravely  infilled 
upon  the  Kings  Releafe,  and  reproved  him,  faith 
the  Hiflorian,  £$uia  it  a  impudent  er  a  patio  fuo 
rejilire  <voiebat . 

This  unfortunate  Prince  may  be  faid  at  lafl  to 
die  an  untimely  Death,  not  honourably  in  the 
Field  of  Battle.  It  was  indeed  by  a  Wound  in  his 
Arm,  received  in  the  Field  from  an  Arrow  out  of 
a  Crofs-Bow.  The  Vicecomes  of  Limofin  had  found 
a  Quantity  of  Gold  in  his  own  Ground,  great  Part 
of  which  he  fent  to  the  King ;  but  the  King  de¬ 
manded  the  whole,  and  fuppofing  the  reft  to  be 
fecured  in  his  Caftle,  befieged  it,  and  received  the 
Shot  by  which  he  died.  5Tis  remarkable,  that  in 
bequeathing  his  Treafure,  when  he  gives  his  Jewels 
to  his  Nephew  Otho  King  of  Aim  am  ^  they  are 
called  Omnia  Bauhella  fua. 

Kin g  Johns  Life  is  fet  forth  in  Hiftory  as  mon- 
flrous.  His  Crimes,  and  the  Punifhment  of  them 
are  remarkable.  Admitting  that  Mathew  Paris ,  and 
fome  of  the  Monks  that  did  not  love  him,  have  ag¬ 
gravated  Matters,  and  fometimes  fet  him  forth  in 
the  worft  Light,  there  is  indeed  no  Light  in  which 
he  can  appear  well.  His  Rebellion  and  Murther 
with  which  he  is  charged,  make  his  Story  very 

black, 
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black,  bcfides  the  Miferies  and  Defolation  he 
brought  upon  his  Subjects. 

Here  was  at  leaft  Intention  of  Parricide  in  taking 
Part  with  the  French ,  and  his  Brother  Richard 9 
agaiuft  his  own  Father.  War  can’t  be  carried  on 
without  killing,  nor  without  Intention  to  kill  the 
Oppofer.  t 

Here  was  manifeft  Treafon  and  Treachery,  and 
we  may  fay.  Intention  of  Parricide,  in  bribing  the 
Emperor  againft  Richard ,  who  was  his  Brother 
and  his  King ;  to  fay  nothing  of  his  doing  Homage 
to  the  King  of  France  for  Normandy ,  and  claiming 
the  Crown  of  England ,  under  pretence  his  Brother 
Richard  was  dead. 

How  much  fhort  of  Parricide  was  the  killing  his 
,  Nephew  Arthur  with  his  own  Hand,  as  the  Norr 
man  Chronicle  afferts  ?  He  was  Son  to  his  elder 
Brother  Geoffrey,  and  therefore  Heir  to  the  Crown. 
He  was  taken  Prifoner  in  the  Caftle  of  Mirahell  in 
Normandy .  He  had  put  himfelf  under  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  the  French ,  and  ferved  in  that  King’s 
Army.  When  his  Uncle  John  took  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mathew  Paris ,  he  gave  him  fair  Words  and 
Promifes  of  Honours,  if  he  would  quit  the  King  of 
France ,  and  ftick  to  him  as  his  Lord  and  Uncle. 
The  Nephew  difdained  the  Offer,  demanded  the 
Kingdom  of  England ,  and  all  his  Uncle  Richard 
died  poffefled  of,  as  his  Right  of  Inheritance,  and 
fwore  he  never  fhould  have  Peace  till  he  had  re- 
ftored  it.  Upon  this  Duke  Arthur  was  lent  clofe 
Prifoner  to  Rouen ,  and  never  heard  of  more. 

This  boifterous  Man,  at  War  with  the  French , 
the  Pope,  and  his  own  SubjeCls,  faw  himfelf 
ftript  of  almofi:  all  his  foreign  Dominions.  He 
gave  himfelf  up  to  fuch  a  Courfe  of  Life,  as  made 
people  reckon  him  bewitched,  faith  Paris :  Ita 
quod  ah  omnibus  dicer etur  ipfum  fore  fortilegiis  & 
maleficiis  infatuatum.  The  Conclufion  of  his  Life 

\vas 
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was  but  like  a  Madman,  running  from  Place  to 
Place  with  a  Firebrand  in  his  Hand,  to  deftroy 
and  confume  the  PolfelHons  of  his  Subjects.  He 
was  brought  lb  low  he  durft  not  face  his  Barons  in 
the  Field,  but  went  about  like  a  Wanderer  the 
laft  two  Months  of  his  Life,  to  get  out  of  his  Ene¬ 
mies  Power,  and  to  find  fomething  of  theirs  to  lay 
wafte  and  deftroy.  The  Fever  of  which  he  died, 
is  faid  to  have  affedted  his  Nerves  through  Grief 
and  Vexation.  The  Lois  of  his  Treaiure  and 
Equipage,  was  the  concluding  Stroke,  which  he 
lurvived  not  above  five  Days. 

What  is  moft  remarkable  in  the  Misfortunes  of 
Richard  and  John ,  was  their  Father's  curling  them 
before  his  Death.  Their  Rebellion  and  ill  Treat¬ 
ment  had  provoked  him,  and  he  continued  that 
ftern  Relentment  to  the  laft.  One  may  imagine  him 
mortified  to  the  laft  Degree,  beaten  by  the  French , 
who  infulted  him  fo  far,  as  to  make  their  own 
Terms,  one  of  which  was  a  Condition  unheard-of; 
%c  That  all  the  Barons  of  the  King  of  England  lhall 
a  fwear,  That  if  the  King  of  England  keeps  not 
this  Agreement,  they  will  aflift  the  King  of 
France  and  Earl  Richard  againft  him. 

In  this  loweft  State  he  procured  a  Lift  of  all 
that  had  deferted  him,  and  adhered  to  the  King  of 
France ,  and  Earl  Richard .  The  firft  Name  was 
his  Son  John.  Upon  this  he  curfed  the  Day  in 
which  he  was  born,  gave  God's  Curie  and  his  own 
to  his  Sons,  which  he  never  would  releale,  though 
moved  to  it  by  the  Perfuafion  and  Admonition  of 
his  Bifhops  and  Religious  Men. 

It  was  their  pious  Defire  he  fhould  take  a  decent 
Leave  of  the  World,  but  his  Refentment  was 
fuperior.  This  leads  one  into  an  Inquiry  of  what 
Force  thele  Curfes  are.  In  Effeft,  we  find  this 
fulfilled  notorioufly.  And  it  had  been  a  received 
Notion,  that  there  is  fome  Validity  in  therr> 

A  a  Paternal 
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Paternal  Authority  has  in  all  Ages  been  reverenced, 
and  a  Contempt  of  it  efteemed  impious  and  in¬ 
human.  The  Heroes  of  the  Poets  are  always 
adorned  with  this  Accomplifhment.  It  was  the 
dutiful  Behaviour  of  JEneas  to  his  Father,  that 
entitled  him  to  the  Protection  he  met  with. 

Eja  age  chare  pater  cervici  imponere  nofir ce, , 

Jpfe  fubibo  burner is ,  nec  me  labor  ifte  gravab it , 

Quo  res  cunque  c admit  unum  &  commune  periclum , 

Una  falus  ambobus  erit  -  - — —  Virg. 

The  natural  Right  Parents  have  to  their  Chil¬ 
drens  Obedience,  was  never  fo  ill  guarded,  but  it 
was  vifible  to  the  World  in  the  Punifhment  of  the 
Rebellious.  Though  every  Inftance  of  fb  flagrant 
a  Crime,  had  not  Juftice  at  the  Heels  of  it,  there 
were  yet  Proofs  enough  in  the  general,  that  what 
Nature  and  Reafbn  had  dictated.  Providence  was 
obferved  to  affert. 

If  we  refolve  theBlefling  andCurfing  of  Parents, 
into  no  more  than  a  Wilh  or  Defire  that  Good  or 
Ill  may  befall  their  Children,  according  to  their  Be¬ 
haviour,  even  this  deferves  their  Regard.  It  is 
but  asking  for  that  which  the  Good  and  Dutiful 
had  Reafon  to  expeCt,  the  Wicked  and  Rebellious 
to  fear.  It  is  but  commemorating  and  prefenting 
the  Virtues  of  one  Sort  for  Reward ,  protefting 
againft  the  unnatural  Deportment  of  the  other, 
and  delivering  them  up  to  Punifhment. 

By  the  Order  of  Nature,  it  is  in  the  Power  of 
Parents  to  bring  Good  or  Ill  upon  their  Pofterity. 
Thefe  inherit  from  the  Virtues  of  their  Parents, 
a  found  and  robuft  Habit  of  Body ;  from  their 
Vices,  Weaknefs  and  Difoafo.  This  is  a  natural 
Blefling  or  Curfe.  That  which  was  Providential, 
hath  been  even  by  Pagans  obferved  to  follow  upon 
Undutifulnefs,  the  greateft  of  Impiety. 


Grotius 
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Grotius  in  his  Notes  upon  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
Be  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacts ,  gives  us  Inftances  from  the 
Pagan ,  as  well  as  other  Doftors,  of  the  Reverence 
and  Efteem  of  Parental  Authority. 

Bii  quidem  funt  Parentes  :  0*0/  Inly  not  *  Hierocli 
ad  aureum  carmen  Dii  Terre  fires ;  Philoni  ad  Decalo - 
gum  E y.<pcLVt?;  Seot  u-t^^vot  top  dym^ov  \v  r»  tXcltuv. 
Secunda  poft  Beum  Feeder  at  io  j  Hieronymo  Epifi.  92. 
Parentes  Beorum  fimulacra  Platoni  de  Legibus  XT. 
Honos  Parent  thus  utBiis  debetur ,  pronuntiante  Ari~ 
fiotele  Nicomacheeorum  IX.  cap.  XI. 

Plautus  gives  us  the  Senfe  of  the  Moralifts  of 
his  Time,  in  his  Sticho , 

Gratiam  apatre  fi  petimus ,  fpero  ah  eo  impetrajfere : 
Adverfari  fine  de  dec  ore  Z3  feeler  e  fummo  haudpoffumus . 

Thefe  exalted  Notions  might  be  learned  from 
meer  Nature  by  a  civilized  People.  The  Right  of 
Parents  feems  to  have  the  firft  Pofteffion,  and 
higheft  Place,  in  the  Minds  of  Men  that  are  any 
thing  better  than  Savages.  Though  Juftice  to  all 
the  World,  and  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by, 
comes  in  with  an  early  Claim,  this  from  an  in¬ 
nate  Awe  and  Gratitude,  is  the  firft  Point  of 
Duty  Nature  inftruefts  them  to.  And  this  is  for¬ 
tified  by  the  daily  Inftances  they  have  of  the 
Punifhment  of  the  Rebellious,  or  thole  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  the  Obfervation  of  their 
Anceftors. 

The  abfolute  Dominion  Parents  had  over  their 
Children  before  they  became  fui  juris ,  was  general, 
as  we  find  in  Grotius ,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Potefi  tamen 
naturaliter  &  ubi  lex  ch'ilis  non  impedit  Pater  filium 
oppignorare ,  £3  fi  necejfe  fit  etiam  vendere^  ubi  alia 
ratio  eum  alendi  non  fuppetit :  quod  ex  veteri  The - 
banonim  lege  ( quam  libro  fecundo  recitat  AElianus )  in 
populos  alios  uidetur fiuxiffe  5  ip  fa  autem  lex  Thebana 
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a  Phcsnicibus  ac  porro  ab  Hebrxis  'venijje  -  quam 
tpfam  obtinuijje  &  apud  Phrygas  docet  Apollonius 
Epijtola  ad  Domitianum. 

In  the  Notes  this  follows ;  Jornandes  hiftoria 
Gothica :  Hand  enim  [ecus  Parentes  faciunt  falutem 
fuorum  pignorurn  providentes ,  fatius  deliberant  in - 
genuitaiem  perire  qua?n  <vitam ,  dim  mifencorditer 
alendus  quis  vendttur  quam  moriturus  feruatur. 

TheBleffings  and  Curies  we  meet  with  in  Sacred 
Hiftory  during  the  Patriarchal  State,  were  Autho¬ 
ritative  beyond  what  After-ages  knew.  When  the 
Parent  was  both  Pricft  and  King,  he  had  fo  many 
more  Claims  to  Obedience  and  RefpedE  And  the 
Contempt  of  fo  extend ve  a  Jurifdidtion  called  for 
a  ieverer  Punifhment. 

•  It  is  poflible  King  Henry  II.  claimed  the  whole 
Patriarchal  Power  of  curding  his  Sons.  It  is  pof* 
fible  the  Founders  of  Monafteries,  who  loaded 
their  Pofterity  with  fuch  terrible  Anathemas ,  upon 
deiecrating  what  had  been  devoted,  ftretched 
their  Power  beyond  that  of  a  Parent,  or  a  Poffef- 
for  of  the  Lands.  Nor  is  it  certain  what  their 
Pofterity  have  met  with,  owes  its  Force  to  their 
Curies. 

Admitting  it  does  not,  the  Cafe  is  no  better. 
The  ill  Succeis  then  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
Zeal  of  a  fuperftitious  Founder,  or  a  provoked 
Parent ,  to  the  political  Thunder  of  the  Vatican , 
or  the  iplenetick  Groans  of  Weakneis  and  Difeafe  : 
Or  rather  to  the  prcpofteffed  and  fanciful  Ob- 
ferver,  who,  from  an  Opinion  of  the  Validity  of 
thefe  Curfes,  makes  a  common  Calamity  the  Effect 
of  them. 

Indeed,  if  the  Calamity  be  but  common,  all 
that  is  built  upon  it  falls  to  the  Ground.  They 
that  have  examined  it  have  thought  it  more  than 
common.  A  Man  that  thinks  it  no  more  than 
common,  need  not  fear  to  examine.  If  he  finds, 
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upon  Enquiry,  Reafon  to  alter  his  Opinion,  he 
alters  it  but  for  Truth.  And  if  he  be  afraid  of 
coming  at  that  Truth,  or  ftifles  it  when  he  has 
found  it,  that  Truth  may  come  at  him. 

Th  is  I  confefs  too  much  a  Digreffion,  yet  not 
out  of  a  Traveller's  Way,  who  muft  think  offome- 
thing  as  he  paffes,  or  with  Dry  den's  Cimon , 

iVhiftle  as  ke  walks  for  want  of  Thought. 

Thefe  Fields  of  Battle  our  Road  carries  us  thro5 
which  have  been  fatal  to  the  Oppreftbrs  of  Man¬ 
kind  :  Thefe  Monuments  of  Piety  and  Devotion; 
or,  if  the  Name  of  Dotage  and  Superftition  fuits 
them  better,  muft  prefent  to  us  fome  Images  we 
may  make  a  good  ufe  of 

At  the  world,  if  well-defigning  People,  or  People 
impofed  upon,  have  beftowed  lo  great  a  Part  of 
their  Subftance  to  be  cenfured  by  Pofterity,  let 
thofe  that  cenfure  them  employ  their  own  better. 

The  Field  near  Bofworth  is  never  to  be  forgot, 
where  Richard  III.  met  his  Fate,  in  a  Battle  with 
the  Earl  of  Richmond.  The  Artificial  Mount 
there,  upon  which  the  Earl  ftood  to  harangue  his 
Army,  that  is,  his  Officers  and  Great  Men,  for 
3twas  not  poffible  Stentor  ffiould  have  been  heard  by 
them  all,  puts  one  in  Mind  of  another  Ufe  of  Bar- 
rows  fo  common  in  this  Ifland,  which  was,  perhaps, 
a  Continuation  of  a  Practice  of  the  earlieft  Ages. 

— ■ - Socios  in  c actum  littore  ah  omni 

Advocat  JEneas  tumuliqiie  ex  aggere  fatur. 

Virg.  JEn.  lib.  5.  1.  43. 

This  Defeat  of  King  Richard  was  not  the  Period 
of  the  War  between  the  Houfes  of  Tork  and  Lan- 
cafter.  There  were  fome  Attempts  in  the  next 
Reign  to  revive  the  Difpute,  but  they  were  foon 
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ended.  So  rivetted  and  inveterate  was  the  Aver- 
fion  of  one  Party  to  the  other,  that  every  flight 
Occafion  ferved  for  a  Handle,  to  draw  out  and  try 
the  Fate  of  Battle. 

The  two  Pretenders  againft  Henry  VII.  had 
many  Friends  to  fupport  them,  not  from  a  Belief 
the  late  King’s  Children  were  Baftards,  as  was 
given  out,  nor  that  Richard  the  fecond  Son  was 
really  alive.  They  might  truft  the  Policy  of  their 
Uncle  Gloucefter ,  afterwards  Richard  III.  to  make 
fure  Work  with  his  Nephews.  But  fo  far  had  his 
cruel  Behaviour  rendered  him  odious ;  fo  far  the 
old  Lancaftrian  Refentment  prevailed,  fond  of 
Retribution,  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond  was  backed 
by  a  Force  fufficient  to  dethrone  him. 

Thefe  Wars  between  the  Houfes  were  bloody, 
and  continued  long  ;  and  when  one  Side  prevailed, 
the  Refpite  was  no  longer,  than  till  fome  Misfor¬ 
tune,  or  Mifmanagement  of  the  Uppermoft,  gave 
the  other  Opportunity  to  exert  itfelF.  Then  the 
latent  Fire,  which  Prudence  or  Neceflity  had 
covered  up,  broke  out  and  tried  for  the  Mattery. 

We  may  obferve  a  vaft  Difference  between  Civil 
Wars,  and  thofe  brought  by  the  Incurfions  of  Nor¬ 
thern  Nations:  The  fame  may  be  obferved  be¬ 
tween  the  Wars  of  a  neighbouring  People,  and 
the  Inroads  of  a  wild  Savage  Force.  This  latter 
generally  bears  down  all  before  it,  whereas  the 
other  get  Ground,  and  lofe  it  more  gradually,  be- 
caufe  they  are  more  equally  matched.  The  Art  and 
Experience  of  War  are  pretty  much  alike  in  the 
fame  or  neighbouring  Nations. 

*  The  Difpute  will  be,  in  a  human  Way  of 
reckoning,  which  hath  been  the  moft  powerful  in 
War,  Hardinefs  or  Difcipline.  There  are  other 
human  Ingredients  of  Succefs,  but  one  of  thefe 
hath  generally  prevailed. 
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The  Advantage  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
over  other  Nations  was  Difcipline.  And  we 
have  but  little  Account  of  Difcipline  before 
their  Time.  Numbers  generally  carried  it  in  ear¬ 
lier  Ages.  Xerxes  had  the  Experience  of  the 
World  on  his  Side,  yet  found  a  Handful  of  Men, 
as  we  call  it,  too  many  for  him. 

The  Greeks  againft  one  another,  as  we  find  by 
the  Peloponnefian  War,  had  no  fuch  Superiority,  as 
when  they  engaged  an  undifoiplined  People.  The 
Roman  Civil  Wars  were  carried  on  with  fo  even 
Succefs,  that  if  fome  meaner,  and  more  dilhonour- 
able  Policy  had  not  turned  the  Scale,  Fortune 
would  have  been  at  a  Lois  to  decide  it. 

If  we  look  at  the  Wars  the  Romans  waged  with 
barbarous  Nations,  we  lee  evidently  the  Advantage 
of  Difcipline.  The  Parthian ,  the  Gaul ,  the  Bri- 
ton ,  though  pofTeffed  of  the  Advantages  of  their 
Country,  for  Retreat  or  Ambufcade,  were  at 
length  brought  under  the  Yoke  which  Art  con¬ 
trived.  It  was  Artifice  meerly  that  laved  Rome 
from  Punic  Revenge,  and  dilarmed  Hannibal 
ready  to  enter  their  Gates. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  view  the  Progrels  of 
wild  Nature,  the  Advances  of  Savage  Force,  and 
we  mull  allow  Nature  fuperior  to  Art.  Had  not 
Capua  lain  in  the  Way  to  Ipoil  the  Fortune  of 
Hannibal ,  Rome  had  looner  felt  the  Weight  of 
barbarous  Hands,  and  the  Miftrels  of  the  World 
had  lubmitted  to  a  rude  Multitude,  which  Ihe 
had  learned  to  contemn,  and  which  at  length  en- 
llaved  her. 

Whoever  had  foretold  the  Fall  of  Rome  by 
Vandal  and  Gothic  Arms,  would  have  met  with 
little  Credit.  Yet  the  Invincible  Rome ,  with  all 
her  Deities  to  protedl  her,  and  Prudence  befides, 
was  not  able  to  hold  up  her  Head  againft  this  Inun¬ 
dation  of  Barbarians. 

Aa  4 
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From  the  fame  Source  hath  moft  of  Europe 
been  ruined  and  new  planted.  As  the  Northern 
Nations  increafed  and  crowded  one  another  for¬ 
ward,  the  antient  Inhabitants  gave  way,  and  were 
either  cut  off  by  the  Sword,  or  reduced  to  painful 
Slavery.  The  fame  has  been  the  Fate  of  Spain 
over-run  by  the  Moors  ;  and  great  Part  of  Afia  by 
the  Scythians .  Both  Europe  and  Afia  are  at  pre- 
fent  in  a  great  meafure  Peopled  from  the  Scythians  : 
The  Scots  fee m  to  bear  their  Name.  And  though 
they  came  to  Germany ,  Gaul3  Britain ,  and  the 
reft  of  Europe  by  other  Names,  thefe  were  taken 
from  the  Places  they  laft  refided  at.  Only  Nor¬ 
mandy  retains  the  Name  of  Nortman . 

If  we  inquire  from  what  this  proceeds,  this 
Difference  of  Manhood,  this  Superiority  of  Nature 
to  Art,  it  may  be  refolved  into  one  or  both  thefe 
Caufes.  In  the  hrft  Place,  the  natural  Hardinefs 
of  Men,  which  renders  them  more  patient  of  Cold, 
Hunger,  Fatigue,  and  Wounds,  gives  them  a  vaft 
Advantage  of  a  civilized  People.  He  that  hath 
been  ufed  to  good  Eating,  Drinking,  Reft,  and 
Shelter,  is  not  a  Match  for  another  that  hath  fared 
worfe.  And  when  the  Chance  of  War  reduceth 
them  both  to  the  Want  of  Neceffaries,  5tis  eafy  to 
fay  who  will  firft  give  out.  Much  may  be  in 
Honour  and  Rcfolution  to  carry  a  Man  through  a 
fingle  Difficulty.  Pro  Patria ,  pro  Aris  &  Focis , 
are  Confiderations  to  engage  him  in  hazardous  and 
unequal  Exploits.  But  the  Body  unufcd  to  Toil 
and  Hardfhip,  rauft  fink  under  the  Burthen  of 
Want  and  Sicknefs,  which  a  Scythian  Conftitution  is 
Proof  again  ft. 

It  may  be  objected,  That  the  Conquefts  of  thefe 
Northern  Men,  were  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to 
Numbers.  Allowing  that,  to  their  Hardinefs  we 
muft  attribute  their  Support ;  for  the  more  nume¬ 
rous  the  Army,  the  more  Provifions  are  requifite. 
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The  Country  that  will  maintain  a  fmall  Army, 
may  ftarve  a  greater  •  and  thefe  Inroaders  had  no 
Magazines.  There  are  many  Inftances  of  their 
Vi dtories  both  in  Britain  and  France ,  when  they 
,  were  but  equal  in  Number,  or  inferior. 

The  fecond  Reafbn,  is  the  Order  of  Nature,  and 
Courfe  of  the  World.  A  kind  of  Rotation  is  via¬ 
ble  in  human  Affairs.  Length  of  Time,  and  quiet 
Poffeflion,  introduce  Luxury,  at  lead:  Softnefs 
and  Impatience  of  Fatigue.  The  cold  Fartar , 
urged  by  Hunger,  and  fierce  by  Inftitution,  finds 
an  eafy  Prey.  And  thofe  that  obtained  a  Country 
as  Lions  and  Eagles,  when  civilized,  become  the 
Quarry  of  fuch  Devourers  as  themfelves  had  been. 

The  Intention  of  Nature  in  arming  fbme  of  the 
Brutes  with  Swiftnefs,  Teeth,  or  Claws,  feems  to 
be  the  preventing  an  inconvenient  Increafe  of  the 
Species.  The  Earth  and  the  Water  would  be 
overftocked  with  Animals,  that  muft  ftarve  one 
another,  and  coniequently  be  unfit  for  the  Service 
and  Food  of  Men.  It  muft  otherwife  have  been 
the  Employment  of  Man  to  keep  down  the  Growth 
of  Cattle,  which  would  have  been  hard  to  do, 
when  great  Part  of  the  Earth  was  Foreft,  without 
the  Affiftance  of  Beafts. 

A  fecondary  Intention,  may  be  adminiftring  to 
the  Wants  and  to  the  Pleasures  of  Men.  One 
Creature  is  ferviceable  in  catching  another,  and 
the  Chace  is  both  healthful  and  delightful.  That 
the  Chace  was  defigned  as  well  as  the  Quarry,  is 
evident  from  the  Strength,  Swiftnefs,  Sagacity  of 
both  the  Purfuer  and  the  Purfued  •  as  well  as  from 
the  near  Equality  between  one  and  the  other,  both 
in  Swiftnefs  and  Sagacity,  which  continues  the 
Diverfion. 

A  far  different  Account  muft  be  given  of  one 
Man’s  preying  upon  another,  of  one  Nation  deftroy- 
ing  or  expelling  another.  He  that  confiders  the 
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Species  of  Brutes  defigned  for  the  Ufe  and  Piea- 
fure  of  Man,  who  hath  the  intire  Dominion  over 
them,  will  be  fatisfied  in  their  anfwering  that  End. 
But  to  fee  this  Lord  of  the  inferior  Species  fub- 
jeCted  to  the  Teeth  and  Claws  of  his  own  Kind  ; 
to  fee  the  moft  civilized  Nations  a  Prey  to  Savages, 
oppreffed,  tortured,  extirpated  by  Bears  and 
Wolves  in  human  Shape,  muft  put  him  upon 
confidering  why  it  is.  It  would  puzzle  a  Free¬ 
thinker  to  account  for  this  5  that  the  Seats  of 
Piety,  Virtue,  Manners  fhould  be  overturned  and 
poffeffed  by  a  Swarm  of  Pagan  Vagabonds.  That 
thofe  who  had  arrived  the  neareft  to  that  Per¬ 
fection,  of  which  Nature  had  made  them  capable, 
fhould  be  the  Sport  and  Plunder  of  the  reft  that 
were  the  neareft  to  Brutes,  who  indulged  thofe 
Appetites  they  have  in  common  with  the  Brutes, 
with  more  than  brutal  Fury. 

The  Pagan  Theology  of  Greece  and  Rome  re- 
folved  it  felf  into  an  over-ruling  Power,  and  were 

fatisfied  with  - -  Sic  vifum  eft  Superis .  For 

this  their  Altars  always  fmoak’d.  And  fo  tho¬ 
roughly  were  they  convinced  their  Acquifitions 
were  by  Permiffion,  that  they  took  the  Liberty  to 
call  them  Gifts. 

- - — Nimium  vobis  Romana  propago 

Vifu  potens  Super i  propria  hxc  fi  dona  fuifj'ent . 

Virg. 

He  that  led  them  out  to  plunder  and  difpoffefs  an 
innocent  People,  confecrated  his  Undertaking  by 
attending  Sacrifice  and  Auguries.  We  can  fcarce 
believe  a  Nation  fo  improved  and  refined  could 
bring  War  and  Defolation  upon  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  that  had  not  offended  them,  without  being 
confcious  of  the  Injuftice.  The  Glory  of  their 
Arms,  and  Honour  of  the  Commonwealth  was  the 

firft 
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firft  Principle  of  their  Adtions,  which  fuperceded 
all  other  Confiderations 

And  with  lefs  Guilt  might  they  make  People 
tributary,  and  reduce  them  to  Provinces,  than 
hath  been  done  fince  their  Time,  if  we  confider 
their  prejudiced  and  partial  Notions  of  Right  and 
Wrong,  that  they  improved  and  polilhed  barba¬ 
rous  Nations,  and  by  introducing  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Oeconomy,  left  them  richer  after  their  Tribute 
paid  than  they  found  them. 

Mr.  Cromwell  feems  to  have  copied  after  them, 
when  he  lent  Blake  to  feize  what  Lands  he  could 
in  America ,  having  a  Defire  to  plant  the  Gofpel 
at  Hifpaniola. 

Lels  is  to  be  expedted  ftill  from  a  Race  of  wild 
Men  whom  Nature  hath  vomited  upon  the  Earth. 
Their  fudden  Arrival  from  the  North,  their 
thrufting  one  another  forward,  puts  one  in  mind 
of  the  Term  for  the  opening  of  the  Seats  of  a 
Theatre,  which  the  Romans  called  Vomitorium . 
Thefe  plunder  with  fome  Grace,  having  Appetites 
to  fatisfy  as  well  as  thofe  they  rob.  Their  Cruelty 
and  inhuman  Treatment  of  the  Vanquifhed  is, 
indeed,  againft  Nature,  and  owing  to  barbarous 
Inftitution.  The  Fox  gets  his  Prey  as  innocently 
as  the  Geefe  do,  and  5tis  according  to  the  Order  of 
Nature  that  the  Weakeft  go  to  the  Wall.  If  we 
fuppofe  a  Swarm  of  Scythians  driving  out  a  Na¬ 
tion  before  them,  and  putting  all  to  the  Sword 
that  ftay  behind,  which  is  a  Cafe  that  hath  often 
happened,  what  have  the  poor  expelled  People 
to  do  but  to  feek  their  Bread  where  they  can  find 
it  ?  It  would  be  in  vain  for  them  to  petition  for  a 
Part  of  a  Country,  nor  fafe,  perhaps,  for  a  Neigh¬ 
bour  to  grant  it  them,  left  they  fhould  take  all  the 
reft.  We  hear  of  no  fuch  Compofitions,  but 
when  the  Stranger  hath  got  Footing  and  cannot 

be 
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be  driven  out.  This  was  the  Cafe  of  Kollo  and 
his  Normans ,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  given  the 
People  of  France  as  much  as  he  had  from  them. 
Peace  arid  Quietnels  with  the  Lands  they  were 
left  poffelfed  of. 

It  is  not  only  lawful  but  every  Man’s  Duty  to 
keep  off  this  Scourge  as  long  as  he  can  :  To  repel 
Force  by  Force,  to  the  Hazard  of  his  Life,  and 
he  hath  not  much  to  hazard  that  hath  only  Life 
left. 

But  when  he  is  fubdued,  in  the  Hands  of  a 
mercilels  Vidor,  and  hath  nothing  but  Famine 
or  Chains  before  him,  when  he  is  come  to  his— — ■ 

Sic  vifum  eft  - — -  how  can  he  help  refleding. 

Why  it  is  fo  ?  Why  a  fhort-liv’d  Race  of  Men,  a 
part  of  whole  Age  is  pafs’d  in  Infancy,  another  part 
in  Dotage,  is  fubjed  to  be  devoured  by  the  more 
fierce  and  hardy  of  his  own  Species,  who  in  his 
Prime,  is  not  a  Match  for  the  Invader,  and 
in  his  feeble  Age  and  Sex  can  make  no  Re¬ 
finance. 

The  tame  and  more  ufeful  part  of  Beafts  have 
Man  for  their  Protedor  againft  the  wild.  But 
Man  given  up  to  Goths  and  Vandals ,  hath  no  Re¬ 
el  refs  but  in  Reflexion,  but  in  a  due  Submiflion  to 
the  Calamity,  and  acknowledging,  with  Virgil^  his 
PofTeffions  were  none  of  his  own. 

To  the  lame  is  Alan  liable  from  Peftiience, 
Inundation,  Famine,  Earthquakes,  and  he  may 
as  well  difpute  the  Order  of  Nature  in  which  thele 
furprize  him  as  the  other.  Juvenal  delcribes 
the  Origin  of  the  Roman  State,  by  Aliquid  quod 
dicere  nolo . 

The  Roman  Policy  was  to  continue  the  Appre- 
henfion  of  their  being  naturally  fierce  and  lavage. 
They  had  on  their  Coins  the  Wolf  fuckling  Ro¬ 
mulus  and  Rhemus  to  infufe  that  Terror  into  their 

Enemies, 
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Enemies,  which  carried  more  than  half  the 
Victory. 

In  the  Anatome  of  Force  which  hath  been  diftin- 
guifhed  into  Hardinels  and  Dilcipline,  lome  of  the 
noble  Parts  may  be  thought  left  out,  particularly 
Stratagem.  This  may  be  underftood,  perhaps,  un¬ 
der  the  Head  of  Dilcipline  :  If  not,  it  muft  pafs 
amongft  the  lefs  conftituent  Parts,  and  be  found 
in  worfe  Company,  fuch  as  Hypocrily,  Bribes, 
Treachery,  and  the  reft  of  the  inferior  Pretenders 
to  Glory. 

Grotius  gives  us  the  Cafe  of  an  exiled  People,  and 
Authorities  for  his  Opinion,  in  Chap.  2.  of  his 
2d  Book  De  jure  Belli  ac  Pads.  Sed  &  perpetua 
habitatio  his  qui  fedibus  fuis  expul fi  receptum  quaz- 
runt ,  deneganda  non  eft  exterms ,  dum  &  iniperium 
quod  confiitutum  eft  fubeant ,  &  quee  alia  ad  noitandus 
[edit tones  funt  neceffaria.  fjhtam  cequitatem  rede 
obfervavit  di<vinus  Poeta  cum  iEneam  mducit  has 
ferentem  conditiones : 

- Socer  arma  Latinus  habeto, 

Imperium  folenne  focer. 

Et  apud  Halicarneffenfem  Latinus  ipfe  ecquam  effe 
dicit  iEnese  caufam  fi  fedium  inopia  compulfus  eo 
adnjemjfet.  Barbarorum  eft  Hoftpites  pellere  ait  ex 
Eratofthene  Strabo  nec  probati  hac  in  parte  Spartiani . 
Ambrofto  quoque  judice  illi  qui  peregrines  urbe  pro - 
hibent  nequaquam  probandi.  Sic  At  ole  s  Colopho - 
7iios ,  PJoodii  Phorbantern  ejufque  ftocios ,  Cares  Me- 
lioSj  Lacedeemonii  Mmyas ,  Cumeei  alios  ad  fe  ad¬ 
vent  antes  exceperunt.  At  de  iiftdem  Minyis  rede 
Herodotus  cum  recepti  partem  imperii  pofcerent  ait 
cos  ^  n  mull  Zx,  Beneficium  ab  iUis  in 

injur  i  am  verfum  difcit  Valerius  Maximus, 

This 
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This  great  Author  has  laid  down  the  Didates 
of  Reafon,  and  Pradice  of  Nations.  He  has  pm- 
poled  Remedies  for  Maladies  within  the  Reach  of 
thofe  Remedies.  Thus  a  few  Stragglers  may  find 
Admittance,  conforming  themfelves  to  the  Laws 
of  that  Country  upon  which  they  are  caft.  But 
when  a  Swarm  or  Deluge  of  Northern  Men,  able 
to  make  their  Way,  force  their  Palfage,  it’s  too 
late  to  propofe  Terms  with  them.  They  are  too 
many  and  too  ftrong  to  be  compelled  'into  the 
State  of  Subjeds.  It  were  as  much  in  vain  to 
talk  to  them  of  Conditions,  as  to  treat  with  a 
Whirlwind,  or  a  Torrent  upon  the  Foot  of  Mo¬ 
deration. 

If  we  wanted  a  Proof  that  Lc  ice  tier  was  a 
Roman  City,  we  need  go  no  farther  for  it  than  the 
Account  Matthew  Paris  gives  of  the  Ruin  of  its 
Walls.  Thefe  had  Rood,  doubtlefs,  from  the 
Time  Britain  was  a  Province,  till  after  the 
Norman  Conqueft.  For  when  Henry  II.  enraged 
at  the  Behaviour  of  Robert  BoJJu^  Earl  of  Leicefter , 
laid  Siege  to  the  Place,  the  Strength  of  the  Mor¬ 
tar  made  the  Walls  of  it  impenetrable,  fo  that 
they  were  not  to  be  broken  down  by  battering* 
Here  Norman  Engineering,  indeed,  out-ftripped 
the  Roman.  By  undermining  thefe  Walls,  and 
taking  the  Earth  from  under,  their  Weight  made 
them  fall  and  divide  into  Rocks,  between  which 
the  Befiegers  entered. 

The  Father  of  this  Robert  Boffit  was  one  of  the 
greateft  Men  of  his  Age ,  he  was  Robert  de  Bella - 
wont ,  Earl  of  Mellent  and  Lord  de  Pont  Audamar , 
the  firft  Earl  of  Leicefler ,  after  the  Saxon  Race 
failed.  The  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  deferibes 
him  as  a  Man  that  could  govern  both  the  King¬ 
dom  of  England  and  France ,  by  being  able  to 
govern  their  Kings.  Upon  the  Remorfe  he  was 
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in  fbme  time  before  he  died,  and  which  is  {aid  to 
have  occafioned  his  Death,  his  Confeffor  thought 
he  had  a  proper  Opportunity  of  moving  him  to 
a  Reftitution  of  his  ill-gotten  Riches.  But  the 
Earl  would  give  him  no  better  than  a  drolling 
Anfwer,  What  could  he  then  leave  to  his  Sons  ? 
The  honeftly-gotten  part  of  your  Subftance,  re¬ 
plied  the  good  Man.  No,  faith  the  Penitent,  I’ll 
give  them  all,  and  leave  them  to  do  Works  of 
Mercy  for  the  Good  of  my  Soul 
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N  0  Rtf  HA  M  P  tfO  NSHJR  E 

AS,  according  to  the  Roman  DIvi- 
fion  of  the  Ifland,  a  Part  of  Coritani^ 
according  to  the  Saxon  included  in 
Mercia\  It  is  written  fometimes 
North  af endonj eyre ,  fometimes  North  - 
antonjhire .  The  County  is  named  from  the  Shire 
Town. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Counties  of 
Leicefter ,  Rutland ,  Lincoln  ;  on  the  Eaft  by  Hun - 
tingdonjhire  ;  on  the  South  by  thofe  of  Bedford 
and  Bucks  ;  on  the  Weft  by  Warwickjhire.  It  is 
an  Oblong,  extended  from  South-Weft  to  North- 
Eaft,  broadeft  towards  the  South- Weft,  where  it 
touches  upon  Oxfordjhire.  From  Banbury  to 
Feterburgh  is  its  longeft  Diameter.  Its  narroweft 
Part  is  from  Water  Newton ,  the  Pafs  over  the  Nen 

from 
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from  Chefierton  Durobrivtz  in  Huntingdonshire ,  to 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire .  Eaft  of  the  Road  from 
Chefierton  to  Stamford ,  is  a  Lingula  of  Northamp¬ 
tonshire ,  reaching  to  Peterburgh  and  the  Fens, 
occafioned  by  a  Turn  to  the  North  the  Nen  makes, 
which  divides  it  from  Huntingdonshire.  The  Wel¬ 
land  divides  it  from  the  other  Counties  on  the 
North  ;  Oufe  from  thofe  on  the  South ;  Nen  rifing 
near  Daventry ,  waters  the  middle  Part,  till  it 
becomes,  at  length,  its  Divider  from  Huntingdon¬ 
shire. 

This  County  hath  the  Honour,  above  all  the 
reft  in  England ,  to  be  picked  out  for  the  Resi¬ 
dence  of  the  greateft  Number  of  Men  of  For¬ 
tune.  The  Parallel  between  it  and  Surrey  will 
not  ftand  good,  though  nothing  exceeds  fome 
Parts  of  Surrey  in  Beauty  and  Pleafure,  becaule 
that  is  chofen  for  its  near  Neighbourhood  to 
London ,  the  Convenience  of  retreating  from  Bufi- 
nels,  and  ftepping  up  to  it  again  :  To  fay  nothing 
of  the  delightful  Situations  on  the  Banks  of 
Thames,  and  the  Eafmefs  of  Paffage  by  that 
River. 

But  this  is  thought  worthy  of  a  whole  Summer’s 
Stay,  as  once  it  was  of  a  Winter’s  too,  when  the 
Old  Buttery  Hatch  groaned  under  the  infupport- 
able  Load  of  Hofpitality  :  Before  the  Sun  and  the 
Earth  were  difearded,  with  which,  for  half  the 
Year,  lome  have  little  more  Correfpondence  than 
thole  that  live  lb  long  under  the  Snow  in  the  North 
of  Mufconjy. 

The  Woods,  Lawns,  Fields,  Meadows,  Chafes, 
Parks,  Waters,  Gardens  of  this  County,  fupplied 
their  Mailers  with  Health  and  Pleafure  ;  who, 
two  Generations  backward,  would  as  willingly 
have  hired  Lodgings  in  the  Fleet  or  Marjhaljea , 
as  have  lacrificed  the  real  and  fincere  Delights  of 
the  Country,  for  the  Politeffe  of  a  neighbour 
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Nation.  Had  Drefs  and  Equipage  been  the 
Ambition  of  our  Anceftors,  they  had  never  been 
ib  terrible  upon  the  Continent-  Rural  Sports  and 
manly  Exerciles  made  them  hardy  and  robuft,  and 
trained  them  to  Feats  of  Arms. 

He  that  faid,  nothing  was  brought  from  the 
Holy  War,  but  the  Sign  of  the  Saracens  Head, 
might  have  added  that  Glory  which  made  our 
Commanders  loved  by  their  own,  and  dreaded  by 
the  Enemies  Troops.  The  Labour  of  War, 
for  it  is  not  all  Stratagem,  is  hardly  borne  but  by 
thole  accuftomed  to  Fatigue. 

Mr.  Moreton  hath  ferved  this  County  in  a  CoL 
ledtion  of  their  Antiquities,  for  which  he  will  be 
ever  had  in  Efteem,  as  well  as  for  his  compleat 
natural  Hiftory. 

They  have  a  great  Lois  in  the  Death  of  Mr. 
Bridges ,  whole  accurate  and  expenfive  Search,  if 
brought  to  Perfedlion,  would  have  made  the 
reading  upon  the  County  equal  to  the  natural 
Beauties  of  the  Soil. 

The  Name  Northampton  is  generally  fetched 
from  its  North  Situation  upon  the  River  Aufona , 
whence  Northafendon .  But  this  will  hardly  ftand 
a  proper  Teft. 

In  the  firft  Place,  it  does  not  appear  from  any 
good  Authorities,  that  the  River  ever  had  the 
Name  of  Aufona.  Some  would  make  it  the  lame 
with  Ant  on  a ,  the  Difference  arifing  only  from 
blundering  Copiers.  Oftorius  is  faid  by  the  Roman 
Hiftorian  to  have  pofted  his  Forces  between  the 
Rivers  Antona  and  Sabrina.  Sabrina  is,  without 
Difpute,  the  Severn.  Antona  therefore  mull  be 
nearer  the  Severn  than  Northamptonshire  is,  and  a 
more  confiderable  Stream. 

If  this  were  ever  called  Aufona ,  it  could  be  no 
more  than  Avon  latinized,  and  lo  but  a  general 
Appellative.  In  what  Hiftory  do  we  find  it  called 

Aufona  ? 
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Anfonc 1  ?  And  when  did  it  change  for  the  mo¬ 
dern  Name  Nen ,  which  can  never  be  a  Corruption 
from  it. 

To  come  at  the  Truth,  we  muft  come  at 
Southampton ,  where  we  may  expert  to  find  the 
fame  Name.  Hamtune  was  the  Saxon  Name  of 
both  thcfe,  diflinguifhed  from  one  another  when 
the  lfland  was  all  in  the  fame  Hand,  by  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  South  and  North.  Whilfl  the  Heptarchy 
flood,  and  no  Communication  between  Places  at 
fuch  Diflance,  there  was  no  need  of  a  DiflinClion. 
But  afterwards,  to  avoid  Confufion,  this  Difference 
w  as  made. 

The  Moderns  will  find  a  Difference  in  the 
writing  the  two  Names  ;  ours  they  will  have 
North  afandon^  the  other  South -bant on*,  as  the  County 
in  Doomfday  is  written  Hantfcyre.  The  Truth  is, 
as  appears  from  Somner ,  and  the  Annotations  on 
Camden ,  the  oldeft  Name  of  both  is  Hamtune , 
'which  the  Saxon  Annals  write  it.  The  other  is  a 
Novelty  introduced  by  the  Normans ,  either  for 
foft  and  eafy  Pronunciation  to  a  Frenchman ,  or 
to  fhew  they  would  conquer  Words  as  well  as  Men, 
and  make  them  malleable  to  their  own  Cufloms. 
Thus  Lincolnfbire  was  called  by  them  Ntcoljhire , 
as  every-body  allows. 

Its  true,  Hamtune  might  be  a  Corruption  of 
Avontun,  or  the  Sown  upon  the  River.  And  that 
would  fuit  better  with  Northampton  than  the 
received  one,  ^the  2" own  North  of  the  River.  For 
the  Saxons  were  not  fo  very  particular  in  diftin- 
guifhing  the  Side  of  the  Stream,  any  more  than 
we  are  at  prefen t,  who  fpeak  of  a  Town  (landing 
on  fuch  or  fuch  a  River,  without  mentioning  on 
which  Bank. 

Many  Hamtons  we  have,  and  many  Names  end¬ 
ing  in  Ham.  If  we  try  a  great  many  of  them,  we 
fhall  find  them  upon  a  Stream.  This  is  the  Situa- 
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tion  of  Northampton ,  Southampton ,  Hampton - 
Court  in  Middle fex^  as  well  as  the  other  in  Here - 
fordfhtre ,  built  after  its  Model,  the  Seat  of  Lord 
Coningsby.  Eaft  and  Weft  Ham ,  Raynham ;  both 
the  Lord  2ownJbend's  in  Norfolk ,  and  the  other  in 
Ejfex^  Dagenham ,  Fulham ,  and  a  Multitude  more 
that  might  be  produced,  have  the  lame  Situation. 

Yet  they  all  feem  to  take  their  Name  from  fome 
Houfe  or  Seat,  which  Ham  in  the  Saxon  Language 
fignifies.  Thefe  generally  flood  near  Water, 
both  for  Security  and  Convenience.  They  could 
then  moat  themfelves  in$  and  preferve  their  own 
and  their  Tenants  Cattle,  from  a  fudden  Inroad  of 
the  Enemy,  ’till  by  firing  Beacons,  they  aflembled 
the  Force  of  the  Country.  Our  Anceftors  had 
not  the  modern  Relilh  of  Prolpedts  and  Viftos,  Pet¬ 
ting  themfelves  upon  a  Hill,  or  at  the  End  of  a 
graceful  Avenue ;  for  Dicier  hie  eft.  They  loved 
warm  and  low  Grounds,  generally  moft  fruitful. 
And  ’tis  obfervable,  where  they  indulged  them¬ 
felves  in  Walks  and  Rows  of  Trees,  they  pointed 
not  to  the  Houfe,  but  one  mull  make  a  Turn  from 
the  Avenue  to  it. 

Farther,  they  feemed  to  aim  at  being  Mailers 
of  great  Quantity  of  Filh,  both  for  the  Falling 
Days  they  were  obliged  to  obferve,  and  that  there 
was  not  Flelh  in  fuch  Plenty  as  now. 

Before  the  Land  was  cleared  of  Woods,  and 
turned  to  Agriculture,  the  Breed  of  Cattle  was  not 
comparable  to  what  it  is  at  prelent.  Since  the 
Reformation,  a  Wednefday  s  Abllinence  from  Meat 
was  appointed,  to  encourage  the  Growth  of 
Cattle •  and  the  Law  that  enjoins  it,  forbids  any 
Man  to  fay  it  was  upon  a  Religious  Account,  un¬ 
der  Penalty  of  being  punilhed  as  a  Spreader  of 
falfe  News.  The  Tranfporting  live  Cattle  from 
Ireland  was  prohibited  fince,  to  improve  the  Rents 
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of  Lands  here,  which  (hews  the  Stock  was  not 
fuch  as  3tis  now. 

They  took  Pleafure  too  in  rowing  or  failing 
upon  the  Water,  as  we  find  by  the  Remains  of 
large  Pools,  which  are  now  drained,  and  ufed  for 
Grazing.  In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Al¬ 
bans ,  we  have  frequent  Mention  of  a  Filh-Pool 
which  filled  all  the  Meadows  between  Verulani  and 
St.  Albans.  There  was  a  Royal  Seat  adjoining  to 
it,  called  Kingsbury ,  where  the  Kings  of  this 
Country  frequently  refided,  and  took  the  Diver- 
fion  of  the  Water.  Anchors  have  been  lometimes 
found  in  thefe  Meadows,  which  belonged  to  their 
Pleafure-Boats ;  and  a  Street  in  St.  Albans  hath 
its  Name  from  it,  Fijb-Pool- Street.  Such  Refort 
there  was  to  this  Kingsbury ,  of  the  Officers  and 
Dependers  of  the  Court,  for  Fifhing  and  other 
Diverfions  here,  as  made  the  Abbots  very  uneafy. 
They  made  fo  frequent  Vifits,  as  to  tire  out  their 
Hofpitality  ;  and  it  was  reckoned  a  great  Point 
gained  of  the  Crown,  to  get  Kingsbury  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Monaftery. 

The  Water  was  alfb  of  great  Service  for  the 
Diverfion  of  the  Youth,  to  train  them  to  Activity 
and  manly  Exercifes.  Some  were  performed  in 
Boats,  others  upon  the  Ice,  to  the  great  Satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Spectators.  A  more  particular 
Account  is  given  of  thefe  in  our  Second  Part  upon 
Middle fex ,  from  the  Relation  of  Fit z- Stephens, 
who  defcribes  the  Ufages  of  Henry  Ill’s  Reign. 

This  County  is  fomething  lefs  than  at  the  Con- 
queft,  the  South  Part  of  Rutlandfloire  having  been 
reckoned  into  it,  as  appears  from  Domefdayl 

Here  are,  as  Mr.  Morton  hath  obferved,  Roman 
Remains  at  feveral  Parts  of  the  County  ;  fome 
fhew  Camps,  fome  Foundations  of  Buildings,  and 
fome  Coins,  and  other  Rarities. 
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Here  are  two  grand  Roman  Roads  eroding  this 
County,  the  one  where  it  is  broadeft,  the  other 
where  it  is  narrowed:.  The  firft  is  allowed  to  be 
Wat  ling- Street^  one  of  thole  four  the  Conqueror's 
Law  called  Chemini  Majores ,  and  confined  leveral 
Privileges  to  fuch  as  palled  upon  it. 

The  other  mull  pals  without  a  particular  Name* 
there  being  befides  what  the  four  have,  no  higher 
Title  than  Vicinal.  This  is  too  great  to  be  called 
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lo.  But  it  may  be  rexnembred,  the  Romans 
themfelves  had  no  diftinguifhing  Names  for  any, 
but  in  general  they  were  called  Military,  Prae¬ 
torian,  Confular,  Bafilical.  And  it  is  no  Dimi¬ 
nution  to  the  Antiquity  or  Grandeur  of  this,  that 
the  Saxons  negledted  to  give  it  a  particular  Appel¬ 
lation,  or  if  they  did,  that  the  Normans  have  not 
recorded  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  reckoned  a  Way 
of  more  than  ordinary  Confequence,  as  it  branches 
out  into  two  leveral  ones  in  this  County,  and 
ferves  the  Purpofe  of  thole  that  go  Northward  to 
Newark ,  and  thofe  that  go  North-Eaft  to  Sleford . 
The  North-Eaft  Agger  is  that  by  which  the  fifth 
Journey  of  Antoninus  is  performed.  We  have 
purfued  that  Journey  in  our  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Parts,  as  the  Stations  lay  in  the  Counties 
there  delcribed :  And  before  our  Time,  we  have 
been  forced  to  take  Notice  where  the  Military  Way 
enters  this  County,  where  it  parts,  and  where  each 
Branch  enters  Lincolnjhire  ;  becaufe  our  Line 
would  otherwile  have  been  broken,  which  it  was 
not  proper  to  do,  for  fo  very  few  Miles  as  it  takes 
up  in  its  Palfage  through  the  County.  I  refer 
therefore  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  Parts,  for  what 
is  here  but  briefly  mentioned. 

Authors  antient  and  modern,  have  agreed  upon 
the  Place  where  this  Road  crolfes  the  Nen  towards 
Caficr.  Camden  hath  traced  it  out,  informed  pro¬ 
bably  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton ,  who  from  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood 
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bourhood  of  Cunnington ,  muft  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  it.  After  him  Gale9  Stukeley , 
and  the  reft  have  followed  from  Upton  the  Forty- 
foot  Way  to  Stamford ,  the  Long  Ditch ,  or  High 
Street  to  Deeping.  Mr.  Peck  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Stamford ,  hath  been  more  exacft  in  recovering  the 
Forty  foot ,  or  Northern  Way  between  Burleigh 
Park,  and  Brigg  Cafterton ,  which  others  had  only 
gueffed  at,  without  being  able  accurately  to  trace 
it.  ' 

The  Account  Mr.  Camden ,  Dr.  Stukeley ,  and 
Air.  Peck ,  give  of  Caftor  in  this  County,  makes  it 
beyond  Dilpute  Roman ,  as  well  as  the  Remains 
Dr.  Baxter  carried  from  thence,  and  what  are  yet 
to  be  feen  upon  the  Place.  But  that  it  is  not  a 
Station,  1  humbly  conceive,  from  its  difagreeing 
with  the  Numbers  of  the  Itinerary  -y  from  its  want¬ 
ing  the  Fortifications  of  a  Station  ;  from  the  find¬ 
ing  thefe  Fortifications  at  Chefterton ,  on  the  Hun- 
tingdonfhire  Side  the  River,  which  alio  anfwer  as 
to  Diftance. 

Many  Houfes  and  Vills  are  to  be  found  upon 
a  Military  Way,  that  were  ufed  by  the  Romans 
for  Pleafure  or  Retirement,  and,  perhaps,  fecured 
by  a  Wall  againft  Suprize :  And  fuch  this  feems 
to  have  been. 

That  there  was  a  Place  hereabouts  called  Dorman 
cefter ,  Camden  believes,  but  gives  us  no  Authorities 
for  it.  It  feems  a  Name  lately  given  to  it,  coined 
by  fomebody  that  obferved  here  Roman  Remains, 
that  made  it  out  of  the  Name  of  the  Way  in  Cador 
Field,  called  Normangate ,  and  from  the  Name  the 
Country  People  give  to  the  Roman  Money  found 
here,  which  they  cal \ Dormans.  The  firft  Syllable 
having  a  little  Affinity  with  Durohrlvee  '3  and  the 
Situation  being  upon  Water,  in  the  Brit  if b  Doury 
gave  our  Author  an  Inclination  to  let  that  of  Dor- 
mancefter  pafs  for  antient  Tradition.  Somner  hath 

B  b  4  Dorm - 
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Dormceafter ,  which  he  calls,  Urbicula  in  agro  Hun ? 
tingdonienfi  ad  Nenfluvium  pofita  ah  aqua  But  aunts 
Dor  vel  Dowr  denominata.  ;  But  neither  does  he 
produce  any  Author  for  this,  and,  perhaps  he  had 
no  other  than  Camden.  If  any  Place  had  this 
Name,  it  muft  have  been  Caftor ,  both  from  the 
Evidence  of  Remains,  and  the  latter  Part  of  the 
Name  yet  left. 

If  a  Conjecture  may  be  allowed,  I  imagine  this 
Dorman  meant  nothing  elfe  but  Roman .  We  find 
the  Road  called  Normangate ,  as  well  as  the  Coins 
Dormans.  This  Gate  or  Road,  and  a  Road  in  the 
North  is  ftill  called  a  Gate,  was  truly  a  Roman 
Road  •  and  the  Coins  truly  Roman  Coins.  And 
thofe  found  at  Chefterton  on  the  Huntingdon/hire 
Side  the  Nen,  are  called  Dormans ,  as  conftantly  as 
thofe  found  in  Caftor  Field.  Normangate  is  as 
much  a  Corruption  from  Dormangate ,  luppofing 
that  the  right,  as  either  of  them  from  Roman. 

We  have  many  Words  corrupted  and  altered, 
till  the  Senfe  of  them  is  quite  loft  •  and  that  not 
only  amongft  the  Country  People,  but  the  Lear¬ 
ned  in  the  Law  :  The  Language  being  loft  in 
which  our  Pleadings  are.  The  Word  Culprit  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Officer  to  a  Criminal  having 
pleaded  Not  Guilty ,  hath  no  tolerable  Meaning 
affixed  to  it.  If  we  underftand  by  it,  Culpa  par  at  a 
effi^  we  introduce  a  Language  the  Law  doth  not 
ufe„  It  feems  to  be  no  more  than  a  good-natur’d 
Wifh,  £Htil  paroit ;  That  the  Innocence  he  hath 
aliened  may  appear :  Agreeably  to  the  Form  of 
the  other  Wilh  j  God  [end  you  a  good  Deliverance . 

Who  could  believe,  a  Street  in  Chejhunt  in 
Hertfordftoire 3  in  the  Alemory  of  Man  and  Maps, 
Crcjs  brook- Street,  fhould  by  this  Time  be  cor¬ 
rupted  to  Carbuncle- Street  ? 

To  inftance  in  but  one  Corruption  more  of  the 
Word  Roman ,  the  famous  Ravensbanfa  which 

croffes 
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crofles  the  Lincolnjhire  Holland  from  Weft  to  Eaft, 
from  Cowhit  to  *tid  St.  Marys,  Dr.  Stnkelcy  in-? 
forms  us,  is  in  old  Writings  Romans  Bank.  The 
Roman  Camp  in  Hertfordjhire  Durocobrivce,  as  I 
prefome,  goes  by  the  Name  of  Ravensborougb 
Caftle.  Another  Fortification  I  have  feen  fome- 
where  of  that  Name. 

Lolham  Briggs ,  which  Camden  mentions  as  of 
great  Antiquity,  upon  the  High  Dyke  leading  to 
Lincolnjhire ,  fome  imagine  the  Work  of  the 
Romans.  If  the  Car  dyke  was,  and  the  Road  by 
it,  going  on  in  a  Line  by  Burne  and  Sleford  to  the 
IViiham  ;  thefe  muft  have  been  necelfary  to  make 
the  other  ufeful.  The  Form  and  Defign  may  be 
intirely  Roman ,  though  they  have  been  Five  hun¬ 
dred  times  perhaps  rebuilt,  receiving  fuch  Damage 
from  Floods,  as  to  be  in  perpetual  want  of  Repair. 
And  fuch  a  Work  as  the  Car  dyke,  and  the  Agger 
that  accompanies  it,  could  have  been  performed 
by  none  but  Roman  Hands,  or  thole  employed 
under  them.  We  are  fiire  the  Britons  could  do  no 
fuch  Thing  after  the  Legions  were  withdrawn. 
Nor  did  the  Saxons  attempt  fuch  grand  Perfor¬ 
mances.  If  they  kept  Things  of  this  kind  in  toler¬ 
able  Repair,  5tis  enough  to  be  expected  from 
them.  And  if  the  Normans  had  done  it,  we  Ihould 
have  had  it  in  our  Hiftories. 

But  the  Roman  Itinerary  puts  it  beyond  all 
Dilpute,  fmce  this  was  their  Road  from  Station  to 
Station,  the  Remains  of  which  are  at  this  Day 
vifible,  and  the  Diftance  exatS. 

One  Thing  is  obfervable  in  thole  called  LeJJe- 
lated  Pavements  at  Cajlor,  at  leaf!  thofe  I  have 
feen,  they  are  not  compofod  of  Cubes,  firft  painted, 
then  joined  together.  They  are  not  Cubes  nor 
Equilateral,  but  Strokes  are  drawn  with  a  Knife, 
or  fome  thin  Inftrument,  and  the  Colouring  laid 
on  to  every  fingle  one  afterwards.  It  had  been 

impoffible 
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impoflible  to  lay  thefe  Pieces  to  clofe  together  as 
they  lie,  had  they  ever  been  afunder,  becaule 
their  Form  is  irregular.  Some  of  thefe  are  taken 
up  at  fiich  a  Depth  in  the  Churchyard,  that  it 
hath  been  queftioned  of  what  Ufe  they  could  have 
been:  If  for  Baths,  or  for  the  Garnifhing  of  their 
common  Walls,  they  did  not  go  fo  far  under 
Ground  for  Apartments. 

It  may  be  confidered,  That  the  Churchyard  is 
upon  the  Side  of  the  Hill :  Higher  toward  the  Top 
of  this  Hill  have  been  Buildings,  and  probably  a 
ftrong  Wall.  When  the  Foundation  of  thefe  was 
dug,  the  Earth  in  courfe  fell  downwards ;  by  the 
wafhing  of  Rains,  and  by  throwing  the  Earth  that 
way,  it  might  with  lead  Trouble  be  moved,  this 
might  happen  3  or  from  the  Burning  of  the  Church 
or  Town,  the  Rubbifh  might  raife  the  Ground  to 
the  Height  it  is. 

The  Pieces  of  Wall  on  the  Outfide  of  which  this 
Imooth  chequered  Work  is  found,  are  about  ten 
Inches  thick,  confiding  of  a  Sort  of  Mortar  very 
hard,  and  much  coarfer  than  what  they  call  the 
Teffelated  Part  The  Parlonage  of  this  Village 
fs  a  very  good  one,  belonging  to  the  Bifhop  of 
Peterborough ,  who  enjoys  the  Profits,  and  appoints 
a  Curate. 

If  the  Romans  had  ever  thought  of  this  Place 
for  a  Station,  they  wrould  certainly  have  followed 
their  old  Rule,  and  fortified  the  Top  of  the  Hill. 
Whereas  the  Ground  on  which  the  prefent  Vill 
ftands  is  at  the  Bottom,  and  no  Signs  of  Building 
are  near  the  Top.  Perhaps  Water  would  have 
been  hard  to  come  at  upon  the  Hill.  This  is  the 
Cafe  of  Anc after  in  Ltncolnfhire ,  the  Camp  is  on 
the  Top  of  the  Hill,  yet  remaining,  the  Town  in 
the  Bottom  where  the  Water  is.  If  ever  there 
was  any  Fortification  to  Cafior^  it  was  nothing  but 
Waliingi 
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The  wonderful  Roman  Caufeway  mentioned 
by  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  his  Hiftory  of  Drain¬ 
ing,  to  be  carried  on  from  Denvers  Sluice  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  to  Peterburgh ,  feems  to  have  pointed  to 
Chefterton^  either  diredtly  from  Peterbnrgh ,  or  by 
falling  into  the  Highdyke  about  Cafior.  For  we 
don’t  find  any  Memorials  of  the  Romans  at  Peter - 
burgh ,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  Inhabitants  there  fo  early 
as  the  Roman  Times.  The  Saxon  Name  of  the 
Place  was  Medefhamfted ,  occafioned,  we  are  told, 
by  a  remarkable  Gulph,  or  Whirlpool,  in  the  River, 
called  Medes-vuell.  Somner  interprets  it  Pratenfis 
habit andi  locus ,  which  is  a  fair  Account,  if  Mead 
and  Meadow  are  Saxon  Words. 

This  Caufeway  was  in  Length  Twenty-four 
Miles,  confifting  of  Gravel  fixty  Foot  broad,  and 
three  Foot  thick,  the  Materials  of  which  muft  be 
found  elfewhere,  and  brought  hither.  They  that 
reprefented  it  as  all  Gravel  may  be  mifLaken,  be- 
caufe  Stone  is  to  be  had  in  this  Neighbourhood, 
more  durable,  and  fitter  for  the  Work.  Every 
where  in  this  Country  towards  Lincolnfhire ,  upon 
turning  up  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  nothing  is 
to  be  met  with  but  coarfe  light-coloured  Stone, 
two  or  three  Inches  thick,  fit  for  fuch  a  Purpofe. 
It  is  ufed  for  making  Pork  Walls,  and  ferves  without 
Mortar ;  a  little  Clay  at  the  Ends  next  Gates  or 
Stiles  is  fufficient.  Of  thefe  I  believe  was  the  famed 
Caufeway  made,  with  Gravel  laid  at  Top,  which 
was  the  Roman  Method  $  and  the  Gravel  only 
appearing,  the  whole  was  taken  for  fuch. 

By  this  Agger  the  Romans  had  a  Communica¬ 
tion  between  their  Garrifbns  in  Norfolk ,  Suffolk , 
and  Cambriclgejloire ,  and  thofe  of  Lincolnfhire y  and 
Nottinghamfljire ,  ’by  the  Fortyfoot  Way ,  leading 
from  this  Neighbourhood  to  Stamford ,  with  thofe 
of  Huntingdon  (hire ,  Bedfordjhire ,  and  the  South, 
by  the  Road  from  Cheferton . 


This 
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This  Cauftway,  one  may  imagine,  was  fecurer 
before  the  draining  the  Fens  than  fince.  The 
Water  being  confined  to  narrow  Channels,  in 
order  to  drain  the  Lands,  upon  an  extraordinary 
Flood,  or  breaking  the  Banks,  comes  with 
greater  Violence  than  when  it  had  its  antient 
open  Paflage,  as  the  incomparable  Hudibras 
obferves  $ 

X 

As  when  the  Sea  breaks  oer  its  Bounds ,  » 

And  overflows  the  level  Grounds  , 

tfhofe  Banks  and  Damns  that ,  like  a  Skreeu , 

Did  keep  it  out ,  now  keep  it  in. 

Oundle  upon  the  River  Nen  is  fuppofed  to  be 
named  from  Avondale .  If  lo,  Avon  may  be  no 
more  than  a  general  Appellative.  How  it  came 
to  be  Nen^  is  not  fo  clear  $  it  can't  be  by  Corrup¬ 
tion,  unlefs  Mr.  Baxter  s  Hypothefis  be  admitted. 
That  Author  would  make  it  out  from  Ravennas , 
in  whofe  Lift  of  Britiflj  Rivers  one  is  Maim , 
according  to  the  Vatican  Manufcript  Mavia.  This 
he  will  have  erroneoufly  written  for  Annina , 
whence  he  brings  Nin  or  Nen.  I  do  not  grudge 
the  Reader  this  Criticifm,  with  which  I  am 
not  my  felf  much  edified,  but  leave  it  him  in  the 
Jaft  Words  of  Sir  IVilliam  Campions  Epitaph  at 
Colchefler ; 

Jf  thou  liked  his  Judgment,  thou  wilt  praife  his 
Virtue. 

The  other  Roman  Military  Way  through  this 
County  is  the  IVatling  Street.  This  I  find  palling 
the  Oufe  from  Buckinghamjhire ,  and  leading  throJ 
Towceter  to  Borough  Hill ,  a  Mile  North  of  Daven - 
try,  the  Bennavenna,  as  I  prefume,  of  Antoninus . 
I  have  no  Adversary  that  denies  the  Courfe  of 
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the  IVatlmg  Street  through  'Towceter.  Every  one 
admits  it  pafles  the  Oufe  between  Stony- Stratford , 
on  the  Buckinghamfhire  Bank,  and  Old  Stratford 
on  the  Northamptonf/iire  Bank. 

Camden  pitched  upon  IVeedon  on  the  Street  for 
the  Station,  chiefly  becaufe  he  found  it  on  the 
Street,  and  on  the  River,  and  that  the  Diftance 
from  Latforodum  was  exadt.  The  lafl  of  thefo 
will  not  hold,  unlefs  he  reckons  by  Italick  Miles, 
which  Meafure  will  not  anfwer  from  Station  to 
Station  any  where  in  England ,  according  to  the 
Numbers  of  the  Itinerary.  He  confefles  he  hath 
no  Remains  of  the  Roman  Name  here.  Nor  will 
any  that  comes  after  him  find  any  Remains  but 
what  are  Saxon.  Whatever  Traces  of  Vallum  and 
Ditch  are  guelfed  at,  we  may  conclude  them  to 
be  for  the  Security  of  the  Mercian  King  IVolpher , 
who  had  a  Palace,  and  fome  time  refided  here. 
During  the  Heptarchy  it  was  not  thought  fafe  to 
dwell  any  where  without  fome  Fortification,  eipe- 
dally  in  fuch  a  Place  as  this,  where  Nature  has 
made  no  Defence,  but  every  thing  without  Works 
mull  lie  open  to  an  Enemy. 

Dr.  Gale^  not  fatisfied  with  this  Situation  for 
Romany  hath  brought  the  Station  a  Mile  more 
Southward,  for  the  Sake  of  a  Fortrefs  he  found 
at  Caftle  Dikes ,  which  others  admit  to  be  Roman . 
He  believes  the  Name  to  have  been  anciently 
Pennavenna ,  from  its  {landing  upon  the  River. 
3Tis  highly  probable  the  Brit  if b  Name  was  Pen - 
avoiiy  which  the  Romans  did  not,  perhaps,  diftin- 
guilh  from  Benavoriy  the  Pronunciation  being 
almoft  the  fame.  As  to  Coins  found  hereabout, 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Dantry  is  {Efficient  Coun¬ 
tenance  to  expedt  them,  as  well  as  the  Military 
Way. 

Mr.  Baxter  indulges  himfelf  in  his  ufual  Liberty, 
and  makes  an  Emendation  to Dannawntriay  which 

he 
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he  calls  Oppidum  intra  amnem.  He  might  Purely 
have  gone  to  Daventry  without  the  Formality  of 
an  Etymon  to  juftify  him.  Equipage  is  a  pretty 
thing,  but  can  a  Man  go  no  where  without  it  ? 
Unlefs  we  could  prove  the  Saxons  as  hearty  Lovers 
of  Etymology  as  our  felves,  it  were  vain  to  look 
for  Roman  Names  in  theirs.  If  ever  the  old 
Appellation  remains,  or  any  farther  Light  afforded 
than  what  Borough  and  Ce after  give,  we  may  look 
upon  it  as  a  Rarity,  and  think  our  felves  extream- 
ly  fortunate.  But  we  are  not  for  half  a  dozen 
lucky  Hits  in  a  hundred  Experiments,  to  iet  our 
Hearts  upon  making  a  conftant  Practice  of  it, 
efpecially  where  was  nothing  but  a  Camp  upon  a 
barren  Hill.  This  on  Borough  Hill  is  ameer  For- 
trefs  without  Pretence  of  being  inhabited  but  for 
JEfti*va.  Where-ever,  X  believe,  we  have  the 
Remains  of  a  Roman  Name,  we  muft  find  it  where 
there  was  a  Town,  and  where  there  was  a  Town 
poffefs’d  by  the  Saxons. 

He  hath  obferved  upon  Camden ,  that  in  his  firft 
Edition  he  mentions  Roman  Remains  at  Daventry , 
and  was  for  making  it  the  Station,  ai*l  writing  it 
Pennavenna  5  but  that  his  fecond  Thoughts  were 
for  Wee  don ,  where  nothing  of  Antiquity  was  to 
be  found.  This  is  not  the  only  Xnftance  where 
fecond  Thoughts  have  been  wrong.  It  fometimes 
happens  in  Matters  of  greater  Moment,  a  Man 
through  exceilive  Modeity  and  Deference  to  ano¬ 
ther’s  Judgment,  falls  into  an  Error  which  he 
might  have  kept  out  of,  had  he  Courage  enough 
to  be  of  his  own  Opinion. 

The  Fortification  on  Borough  Hill  Mr.  Moreton 
found  to  be  an  imperfect  Oval,  which  Mr.  Camden 
had  taken  for  a  Square.  It  feems  to  have  been 
of  that  Form  with  Defign  to  comply  with  the 
Hill.  The  exterior  Line  is  about  three  Miles 
round.  Within  it  is  a  Courfe  of  two  Miles.  It  is 
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but  a  fmall  Part  of  this  that  leems  to  be  Roman 9 
and  fuch  Mr.  Moreton  allows  it.  Whether  the 
large  Camp  was  Britijb ,  and  in  Ufe  againft 
the  Romans ,  or  whether  it  was  Britijh ,  Danijb 
or  afterwards,  nothing  fhews.  But  it  can 

hardly  be  accounted  for  by  Stratagem,  according  to 
the  Notion  of  Stevecbhts.  He  will  have  it  that  the 
Romans ,  to  make  themfelves  terrible,  marked 
out  vaft  Camps  that  their  Number  might  appear 
greater.  But  this  favours  little  of  their  Policy. 
Nor  is  the  Story  very  credible  which  Quintus  Cur - 
this  relates  of  Alexanders  laft  Camp  in  India9 
which  was,  in  every  refpeft,  twice  as  large  as 
it  needed  to  have  been.  The  Tents  of  the  Foot 
and  Horfe  were  all  double  to  the  ufual  Dimen- 
fion.  The  Defign,  itfeems,  was  to  poffefs  Pofte-* 
rity  with  a  Notion,  that  the  Conquerors  of  the 
World  were  of  an  unufual  gigantick  Size,  This 
would,  by  no  Means,  have  fet  off  their  Valour. 
If  they  had  been  reprefented  Pigmies,  their  Glory 
had  been  the  greater.  Perhaps  it  was  to  make 
their  Bodies  fliitable  to  their  drinking  Cups.  The 
Draughts  Dr.  Pride  aux  allows  the  Hero  to  have 
taken  off  upon  his  dying  Day,  might  have  lerved 
a  fmall  Garrilbn  upon  a  gaudy  Occaflon. 

The  Pains  Mr.  Baxter  0\ las  taken  to  fofcen  Ifa~ 
navantia  into  Bennavenna^  might  have  been  laved, 
becaufe  they  may,  I  prefume,  be  proved  diftincT 
Stations.  Nor  is  his  Method  very  natural.  (IS) 
is  written  like  (B).  At  this  Rate  both  Towns  and 
Men  may  be  perfuaded  out  of  their  chriftened 
Name. 

Penavon  is  a  Name  for  the  Hill  fuitable  to  the 
Britijh  Ufage  of  denominating  Places,  and  fo 
may  be  the  Hill  near  the  Source  of  the  River. 
Thus  Penmenmaur ,  Fendle ,  Pennocrucium.  The 
Military  Way  from  hence  by  Higher ofs ,  between 
the  Counties  of  Warwick  and  Leicefter^  I  do  not' 

d  if  pure. 
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dilpute.  But  it  muft  go  under  the  Notion  of  a 
Vicinal  Way,  becaufe  the  Courfe  of  the  Wat hn g 
Street  is  elfe  where.  This  by  Higher  of s  is  called  the 
Streetway ,  to  which  it  hath  a  Right,  though  no 
more  than  Vicinal.  The  Wat  ling  Street  enters 
Warwickjhire ,  leaving  Catesby  on  the  left,  and 
points  to  CheftertoUi  where  it  has  an  Interfedtiori 
with  the  Fojfe. 

There  are  other  Fortreffes  in  this  County  which 
are  Kojnan.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  from  their  being 
lo  frequent  here,  that  Authors  have  attributed 
them  to  Oftorius .  And  that  they  have  made  the 
Nen  the  River  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with  Sabrina . 
We  may  look  into  the  Weft  and  fee  Camps  thicker 
than  a  conftant  Ule  of  them  required.  As  they 
pufhed  on  their  Conquefts  they  might  raife  a  new 
Fortrels. 

According  to  the  Account  of  Koman  Difcipline, 
colle&ed  by  Lipfius ,  one  would  believe  many  of 
their  great  Works  were  performed  for  the  lake  of 
keeping  their  Soldiers  employed  and  exerciled. 
Even  from  their  Winter  Stations  they  were  obliged 
to  march  out  ten  Miles  into  the  Country  three 
times  in  a  Month,  with  all  their  Mounting,  and 
the  lame  Weight  of  Arms  and  Utenfils  as  when 
commanded  upon  Servjce.  The  Veterans  were 
exercifed  once  every  Day,  the  Ty rones  twice.  The 
Labour  to  which  their  Men  were  enured  by 
Cuftom,  was  grown  into  fuch  a  Habit,  and  lb 
eafily  borne,  as  to  make  them  delpife  common 
Fatigues,  as  well  as  to  make  thofe  that  lived  after 
them,  who  had  Carriages  for  their  Baggage, 
admire  the  Severity  of  their  Dilcipline,  and  their 
chearful  Obedience  to  it. 

Upon  a  March  every  Soldier  carried  a  Month’s 
Provifion  of  Diet,  a  Spear,  Shield  and  Helmet, 
a  Saw,  Basket,  Spade,  Hatchet,  lome  Pallifades, 
with  a  Thong  and  Chain  to  bind  his  Captives.  I 

don’t 
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don’t  know  how  the  great  Man  came  to  omit  a 
Sword  and  Darts.  The  latter  might  not  be  always 
ufed,  nor  by  every  Cohort ,  but  we  have  Mention  of 
Swords  in  all  their  Engagements.  As  early  as 
Ceefar  s  fecond  Expedition  he  gives  a  R  elation  of 
the  Bravery  of  one  who,  with  four  Fellow- 

Soldiers,  was  driven  upon  a  Rock  and  attacked  by 
a  Number  of  Britons.  He  kept  his  Ground  till 
the  other  four  were  got  off,  and  defended  himfelf 
firftwith  his  Spear,  then  with  his  Sword,  till  he 
was  weary  and  wounded,  then  fwam  oft  to  Ccefar , 
asked  Pardon  for  his  Rafhnefs,  and  was  made  a 
Centurion.  Lip  fins ,  it  may  be,  did  not  think  it 
neceffary  to  mention  the  Sword,  becauie  it  was 
conftantly  worn,  or  fomething  equivalent,  as 
Hangers  by  the  Saxons ,  called  Saix^  whence  they 
are  thought  to  have  their  Name. 

Caftledyk.es  hath  been  named  already.  Here 
are  befides,  Gtlshorougb  Roman ,  which  gives  Name 
to  a  Hundred,  and  Arhury  Banks  upon  a  high 
Hill  between  Cate  shy  and  Badhy ,  where  ten  Acres 
are  fortified.  This  Name  I  find  in  feveral  Coun¬ 
ties  for  Roman  Work,  or  what  by  the  Saxons  wras 
reputed  Roman.  Above  Aftowell  in  Hertfordjhire 
is  a  Piece  of  Ground  inclofed  with  a  Wall  of 
Earth,  without  any  Ditch,  where  Roman  Coins 
are  fometimes  found,  which  hath  been  thought 
Roman  Work.  Another  Fortrefs  called  Tarhorough 
Dr.  Stukcly  mentions  in  his  fifth  Iter ,  which 
gives  name  to  a  Hundred  in  the  North  of  Lin- 
colnfhire. 

I  would  look  for  the  Meaning  of  this  Word  in 
Eard ,  which  in  Saxon  fignifies  Earthy  and  as  D 
and  Sth  are  efteemed  the  fame,  without  asking 
Favour,  I  may  call  it  Earth.  Beorg  in  that 
Language  is  a  Rampart,  written  fometimes  Beorh. 
This,  by  Corruption,  comes  to  Bury ,  as  Burgh  is 
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at  this  Day  fometimes  pronounced  Borough^  and 
fometimes  Brough .  So  that  Arbury  and  Tar- 
borough  is  no  more  than  a  Fortrefs  of  Earthy  to 
which  the  Vulgar  have  added  Banks,  for  want  of 
knowing  they  were  expreffed  in  Arbury. 

We  may  obierve  that  Nether-Heyford ,  where 
Mr.  Moreton  mentions  the  chequered  Pavement 
difeovered  1699,  ftands  upon  the  IVatllng  Street. 
The  Colours,  he  informs  us,  were  four.  White, 
Yellow,  Red  and  Blue,  and  the  Squares  exadt. 
Thefe  Squares  might  be  exadt,  without  being 
compiled  of  different  Pieces.  By  a  Ruler  thefe 
might  have  been  meafured  out  and  painted  after¬ 
wards,  as  thofe  of  Caftor  were.  At  the  latter  Place 
the  Pains  of  meafuring  were  faved,  but  if  the 
Work  could  be  done  exadlly  with  a  little  more 
Trouble,  we  need  not  think  this  Furniture  of 
a  Bath  fo  prodigious  as  it  is  generally  repre- 
fented.  They  have  a  fmooth  glazed  Outfide, 
like  the  Dutch  Tiles,  with  which  we  face  our 
Chimneys. 

Mr.  Camden  and  others  have  been  fond  of  making 
Towceter  Tripontium ,  rather  Purely  becaufe  they  are 
bound  to  find  it  a  Settlement  fomewhere,  than  that 
any  Appearance  of  Roman  Works  are  here.  He 
gives  Examples  of  Trimontium  in  Thrace ,  Tritur- 
nta  in  Italy ,  and  Tripolis ,  to  introduce  this  Name 
from  three  Bridges.  But  the  Stream  at  laft  is  not 
confiderable  enough  for  the  Romans  to  have  one 
here.  We  find  it  their  Pradtice  to  ford  every 
where  in  great  Rivers  where  they  could  ;  and 
the  Word  Ford  is  expreffed  in  the  Name  of  moil 
of  thole  Paffages,  where  now  we  have  Bridges. 
They  would  not  have  brought  up  a  Cuftom  here, 
where  was  fo  little  Occafion  to  deviate  from  their 
antient  Method.  Nor  do  I  find  the  way  of 
writing  this  Town  Touecefter  well  eftablifhed. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Camden  faith  Marianus  calls  it  fo.  But  this, 
with  his  ufual  Ingenuity,  he  hath  added.  If  the 
Writing  he  not  faulty. 

Our  Author  mentions  the  Family  of  Knightly , 
of  Fawefley ,  as  an  antient  one,  defended  from 
the  Knight  leys  of  Gnowjhall ,  in  Staffordjhire.  I 
have  fomewhere  found  this  Family  of  Gnow¬ 
jhall  came  from  Knightly ,  whence  they  received 
their  Name.  Knightly  is  a  Place  as  remark¬ 
able  for  Roman  Remains,  as  any  in  the  County 
of  Stafford. 

The  Tragedy  of  Fotheringay  he  would  have 
razed  out  of  the  Memory  of  Mankind,  and  fo  it 
feems  to  have  been  out  of  the  Memory  of  the 
Son  of  that  unhappy  Princefs,  whofe  Death  was 
pa(Ted  over  without  an  Attempt  of  Punilhment, 
or  fo  much  as  an  Acknowledgement  of  the 
Accelfaries,  that  they  had  done  amifs.  Yet  the 
concluding  Stroke  of  the  Peers,  according  to  Sir 
Richard  Baker ,  was  the  Sting  of  Death.  After 
finding  her  guilty,  they  petitioned  the  Queen  to 
have  the  Sentence  executed  $  and  put  her  in 
mind  of  the  fearful  Examples  of  God’s  Judg¬ 
ments,  extant  in  Scripture,  upon  King  Saul  for 
fparing  Agag,  and  upon  Ahab  for  not  putting 
Benhadad  to  Death.  Upon  this,  faith  Sir  Richard , 
the  Queen  anfwered  •  cc  She  defired  to  live  only 
£<*  for  their  Sake  ;  otherwife,  when  lhe  calls  to 
£C  mind  things  pall,  beholds  the  prefent,  and 
£C  experts  what  may  happen  in  time  to  come, 
cc  that  flie  accounts  them  moll  happy  that  go 
cc  fooned  hence.  ” 

Mr.  Camden  faith,  £c  If  this  A 61  ion  cannot 
£C  be  forgot,  let  it  be  paffed  over  in  Silence. 

By  which  he  only  can  mean,  as  he  is  himfelf 
fpeaking  of  it,  to  reprefent  it  in  the  mod  favour¬ 
able  Light.  He  faith,  a  Under  the  bed  of 
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Princes  fome  there  will  be, who,  being  once  armed 
cc  with  Authority,  know  how  to  fet  a  fair  Face 
u  of  Confcience  and  Religion  upon  their  own 
private  Defigns. 55  He  concludes:  cc  Thebeft 
Princes  are  fbmetimes  violently  hurried  away, 
cc  as  good  Pilots  with  Tempefts,  whither  they 
cc  would  not  But  what  they  do  as  crowned 
Heads,  we  muft  leave  to  God,  who  only  hath 
Power  over  Kings. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE , 

CCORDING  to  the  Roman  Divi- 
fion,  was  inhabited  by  the  Cattieu- 
chlani ;  in  the  Heptarchy  ’twas  Part 
of  Mercia.  On  the  North  it  is  conti¬ 
guous  to  North amflonjhire  and  Hun- 
ttngdonjhire  ;  on  the  Weft  to  Buckinghamfhire  ; 
on  the  South- Eaft  to  Hertfordfhire  ;  on  the  Eaft 
to  Cambridgefloire.  The  Country  the  Cattieu - 
chlani  poflefled,  is  generally  reckoned  this  with  the 
adjacent  Hertfordfhire  and  Bucks.  Their  chief 
Towns  are,  by  Ptolemy ,  called  Verulam  and  Sar 
lence . 

The  County  takes  its  Name  from  the  Shire 
Town ?  Bedford.  Mr.  Camden  calls  it  Bedanford , 
which  he  interprets,  Beds  or  Inns  at  the  Ford.  I 
was  never  latisfied  with  this  Etymology,  as  diffo- 
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riant  to  all  the  Names  of  Towns  I  know.  What 
the  Britons  called  it,  we  are  not  told,  except  by 
Mr.  Camden  s  Information,  Lifwider  or  Lettidnr , 
which  he  guefles  to  be  a  Tranflation  from  the 
Saxon  Name, '  and  to  fignify  the  fame  thing. 
Somner  writes  it  Bedican  forda.  With  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  one  Vowel  more  it  may  be  brought  to 
exprefs  the  Strength  and  Situation  of  the  Place, 
and  that  is  more  natural  than  the  other.  I  mean, 
that  this  compound  Name  hath  had  an  (i)  more 
in  it  antiently,  which,  by  Degrees,  and  for  Bre¬ 
vity.  may  have  been  dropt.  The  Word  Bedician , 
according  to  the  fame  Somner ,  fignifies  Fofsa 
munire ,  to  intrench  and  fortify  with  a  Ditch.  If 
the  laft  Vowel  except  one  of  this  Bedician , 
were  either  dropt,  or,  by  Miftake,  turned 
into  a  (c)  in  writing,  which  would  not  alter  the 
Sound,  we  may  underftand  by  it  the  Fort  refs  upon 
the  Ford .  Nor  is  this  asking  any  Favour,  for  if 
Somner  s  way  of  spelling  it  is  right,  it  could  not 
fignify  Beds  at  the  Ford.  Bedan  forda  would  then 
have  been  the  Word,  not  Bedican  forda. 

Flow  juftly  this  Place  may  be  thought  named 
from  the  Fortification,  its  Importance,  as  far  as 
Hiftory  reaches,  may  determine.  Camden  obferves, 
that  Cuthwolph ,  the  Saxon ,  carried  a  decifive  Bat¬ 
tle  here  againft  the  Britons  :  That  Offa,  the  power¬ 
ful  King  of  the  Mercians ,  chole  it  for  his  Burial, 
which  proves  it  confiderable  :  That  after  the 
Norman  Conqueft,  when  Pagan  de  Beauchamp , 
the  third  that  was  called  Baron  of  Bedford ,  had 
built  a  Caftle  there.,  never  a  Civil  Commotion  arofe 
in  the  Kingdom,  but  what  had  a  Stroke  at  it 
while  Handing. 

King  Stephen ,  as  Camden  obferves,  made  him- 
lelf  Mailer  of  this  Caftle.  William  de  Beauchamp , 
Lord  here,  delivered  it  up  to  the  Barons,  from 
whom  Fulk  de  Brent  took  it,  without  much  Diffi¬ 
culty. 
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culty.  From  the  Strength  of  the  Place  we  may 
imagine  it  was  given  up  upon  that  general  Con- 
fternation  the  Englijh  every  where  were  under  at 
the  Approach  of  King  Johns  Forces,  as  has  been 
obferved  upon  Leicefterjhire.  For  when  the  fame 
Bulk  de  Brent  held  it  out  againft  King  Henry  III. 
he  flood  a  Siege  of  fixty  Days  in  Form,  and  loft  it 
by  Inches.  This  boifterous  Man  had  fomething 
terrible  in  him,  beyond  the  reft  of  his  Age.  He 
was  Bully  for  the  King,  and  Bully  againft  the 
King,  and  after  all  his  Demerits,  came  off  with¬ 
out  lofing  his  Life,  which  had  been  lufficiently 
forfeited.  He  had  feized  the  King’s  Juftices  at 
Dunftahle ,  becaufe  they  had  fet  a  great  Fine  upon 
him  for  the  Rapine  he  had  committed  after  the 
War,  as  well  as  in  it.  Two  of  them  made  their 
Efcape,  the  third  he  kept  Prifoner  in  his  Caftle 
of  Bedford. 

One  thing  remarkable  in  the  Story  of  thefe 
Times  is,  that  before  Fulk  and  the  reft  of  the 
great  Men  marched  to  the  Relief  of  Lincoln 
Caftle,  they  were  confefled,  and  received  the 
Communion  at  Newark.  Paris  expreffeth  it, 
Corporis  &  Sanguinis  Dominici  percept icne  fefe  mu¬ 
ni  chant. 

Dr.  Braddy  mentions  Henry  II.  receiving  the 
Sacrament  at  the  Altar  of  the  Church  of  Chinon , 
into  which  he  was  carried  juft  before  his  Death. 
The  Pliftorian’s  W ords  are,  Communionem  Corporis 
&  Sanguinis  Domini.  Upon  this  theDodtor  makes  a 
gfuocre^  whether  he  received  it  not  in  both  Kinds. 
The  other  Inftance  of  the  Officers  of  Henry  Ill  ’s 
Army  receiving  in  both  Kinds,  is  plainer  ftill,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Word  Communio  is  not  there.  How 
exadl  the  Monks  were  in  their  Accounts  we  don’t 
know.  But  it  has  been,  it  feems,  a  Practice  to 
communicate  Kings  and  Princes  in  both  Kinds, 
when  the  other  Laity  were  denied  it.  Fulk  de 
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Brent ,  and  his  Brother  Officers,  were  like  enough 
to  plead  Privileges  equal  to  Kings.  They  had 
the  Pope’s  Legate  with  them  too,  who  had  declared 
Louis  of  France  and  his  Allies,  that  were  Enemies 
to  King  Henry ,  excommunicate. 

The  IVatling  Street ,  as  I  prefume,  enters  this 
County  at  Luton  from  St.  Albans.  It  hath  its 
Courie  firft  to  the  North,  then  to  the  Well.  From 
Luton  it  carries  us  over  the  Downs,  where  it  hath 
an  Interfe&don  with  the  Ikening  Street,  leading 
from  Dunftable  to  Baldock.  Thence  the  IVatling 
goes  in  a  ftrait  Tine  to  Ravensborough  in  Hcrt~ 
fordfbire ,  the  Durocobriva ,  as  I  conceive,  of  the 
Itinerary.  The  County  of  Hertford  here  juts  into 
that  of  Bedford ,  fo  that  the  Line  is  not  broken. 
Prom  Ravensborough  we  defeend  the  Hill  to 
Barton ,  thence  by  Sbefford  to  Sandy ,  Magiovi- 
nium. 

About  the  Interfecftion  of  the  IVatling  and 
Ikening  are,  in  a  Bottom,  feme  long  Barrows,  which 
feem  to  be  a  Memorial  of  fbme  Vidtory.  1  fhould 
imagine  it  to  be  upon  the  Defeat  of  the  Danes ,  by 
the  Army  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who,  according 
to  Matthew  Florilegus ,  were  beaten  by  him  in  fini~ 
bus  Luitonice  &  Provincial  Hertf ordenfis ,  in  the 
Year  914.  The  Archdeacon  of  'Huntingdon  places 
this  Battle  under  911,  which  makes  no  great  Dif¬ 
ference.  He  tells  us,  after  the  Danes  had  worded 
the  Saxons  at  Hokes  Norton  in  Oxford  fie  ire ,  Poft- 
qitam  redierunt  dornum  ftatim  venit  alia  caterva 
( Ijanorum )  &  ivit ,  ad  Ligetune.  Gens  autem  Pa¬ 
tna  illius  eos  comperiens  pugnavit  cum  iis  &  eos 
fugavit ,  tot  am  pradam  quam  ceperant  eis  abfiulit 
E?  etiam  equos  eorum . 

But  there  is  a  Difficulty  in  attributing  thefe 
Barrows  to  the  Danes ,  as  Makers  of  them,  becaufe 
they  loft  the  Day,  and.  therefore  had  not  the 
Held  of  Battel,  and  the  burying  their  Dead  in 

this 
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this  folemn,  and,  indeed,  triumphant  Manner. 
It  is  poffible  the  Saxons  buried  them  in  this  Man¬ 
ner,  by  way  of  iniulting  them.  The  Viblory 
Cuthwolf  obtained,  which  Camden  mentions  from 
the  Saxon  Annals ,  might  occafion  this  Memorial 
The  Town  of  Lygeanburh  was  taken  by  Cuthwolf^ 
which  Camden  believes  rather  to  have  btzn  Leigh¬ 
ton  Beaudefert  in  this  County,  than  Loughborough 
in  Leicefierjhire ,  as  had  been  thought.  IheRiver 
Lea  is  by  the  Saxons  called  Ligean ,  which  has  the 
lame  Pronunciation  as  the  firft  Syllable  of  Leigh¬ 
ton.  Lygeanburh  in  the  Saxon  Annals  may  be  the 
fame  as  Ligetune ,  mentioned  by  Henry  Hunting¬ 
don.  It  may,  indeed,  mean  Luton ,  but  lince  we 
have  in  Flortlegus ,  that  called  in  Latin  Luitonia ,  we 
may  well  enough  admit  the  other  to  be  Leighton. 

At  Kaynoe  upon  this  Military  Way,  from 
Ravensborough  to  Sandy ,  is  an  old  Fortrels  of 
Earth,  which  feems  to  me  Roman ,  both  from  its 
Situation  upon  the  Military  Way,  and  from  its 
being  exadtly  in  the  Form  of  others  I  have  foen. 
I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  thole  made  by  Oftorius  or 
Agricola.  Here  is  a  Keep  Handing  upon  the 
Brink  of  a  boggy  Ground.  Without  it,  towards 
the  South,  are  three  Semicircular  Retrenchments, 
whole  Ditches  are  all  drawn  into  one,  and  deter¬ 
mine  in  the  Moor. 

According  to  Dr.  Holland ,  the  Honour  of  Amp- 
till  was  an  Appendage  to  this  of  Kaynoe.  And 
Amptill  Mr.  Camden  makes  a  Gift  of  Edward  IV. 
to  Edmond  Grey ,  Lord  of  Ruthyn ,  being  for¬ 
feited  by  Sir  'John  Cornwall ,  Baron  of  Fanhope , 
who  had  eredted  a  noble  Houfe  there,  out  of  his 
French  Spoils,  and  loft  it  for  taking^part  with  the 
Lancaftrians.  Kaynoe  is  ftill  in  the  Poffeflion  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent. 

This  would  make  one  queftion  the  Account 
given  of  the  Caftle  of  Fotber  ingay  in  North  amp - 
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tonjbire ,  built  by  Edward  III.  according  to  Cam¬ 
den.  He  faith,  that  King  made  the  higheft  For¬ 
tification  or  Keep  thereof,  in  Form  of  a  Horle- 
Fetter,  which  was  the  Device  of  the  Family  of 
Tork.  I  believe  the  Meaning  mult  be,  the  out¬ 
ward  Entrenchment  was  in  that  Form.  For  the 
Keep  could  hardly  be  ufeful  in  that  Form.  And 
the  Retrenchment  next  to  the  Ditch  of  the  Keep 
might  be  the  higheft,  as  it  is  at  Kay  me ,  the  exte¬ 
rior  ones  being  lower  and  lower.  If  fb,  this  of 
Fotheringay  was  fortified  after  a  more  antient,  and 
perhaps,  a  Roman  Model. 

When  we  comeat  Sandy ,  we  have  no  R  oom  to 
doubt  our  being  upon  Roman  Ground,  though 
Tradition  hath  i  in  poled  lome  things  upon  us, 
which  a  View  of  the  Place  will  let  right, 

Mr.  Camden  takes  it  to  be  the  Salenee  of  Ptolemy , 
one  of  the  two  Cities  of  the  Cattieuchlani ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  Geographer.  In  this  he  is  followed 
by  all  the  World,  who  have  had  Occalion  to 
fpeak  of  it  ;  firft,  becaufe  the  writing  of  Salndy 
comes  fo  near  Sale  nee ;  next,'  becaufe  it  is  alfuredly 
Roman  j  laftly,  becaufe  they  have  no  other  Place 
for  Salenee .  The  firlb  and  laft  are  the  two  Points 
I  am  to  enquire  into,  taking  the  fecond  for 
granted.  The  firft,  Camden  builds  upon  a  bare 
Suppofition,  that  the  fpelling  of  this  Name  is 
Salndy.  His  Modeftv  goes  no  farther  than  this, 
Jf  Salndy  be  the  true  Name ,  as  fome  have  affirmed 
to  me.  I  could  never  hear,  though  I  have  asked, 
that  in  any  Charter,  Grant  or  Writing,  it  hath 
been  other  than  Sandy.  The  Soil  is  Sand,  it  lies 
upon  that  Girdle  of  Sand  which  crolfes  the  County 
from  Gamgay  to  Brickill. 

As  to  the  third  Difficulty,  Salenee  may,  with  a 
fairer  Pretence  be  fixed  at  Rrockley  Hills  in  Middle- 
fex,  which  Station  is  called  Sulloniaca ,  meaning, 
l  prefume,  Sulloniaca  Caftra.  The  Village  called 

Shenley 
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Shenley ,  in  Doomfday  written  Senlai ,  joins  to  thefe 
Brockley  Hills ,  which  carries  more  of  the  Latin 
Name  in  it  than  Sandy  does. 

There  is  a  Field  in  this  Parifh  called  Chefterfield , 
where  the  Coins  are  found.  In  it  is  a  Hill  called 
Joiner  Hill  by  the  Inhabitants.  They  fhew  us, 
at  a  little  Diftance,  Gaily  Hill ,  and  acrols  a  ifnall 
Valley  Coe  far  $  Camp.  This  Gaily- Hill  is  the  Ro¬ 
man  Fortrefs.  About  thirty  Acres  here  are  in- 
clofed  by  an  Earth  Wall  and  Ditch.  The  Form 
is  irregular,  becaufe  it  is  to  fuit  the  Top  of  the 
Hill,  which  of  it  felf  is  defended  by  Nature.  The 
North  and  Eaft  make  two  Sides  of  a  Square.  The 
Weft  hath  a  Jutting  out  towards  the  River  I-veL 
In  the  Middle  is  a  i Tumulus ,  fuch  as  is  leen  in 
many  Camps,  probably  for  the  Brat  or  turn . 

What  they  call  Cafars  Camp  is  almoft  level 
with  the  reft  of  the  Country.  About  twenty 
Acres  lie  in  Holes  and  Hillocks,  which  they 
imagine  to  have  been  a  City,  of  which  the  Foun¬ 
dations  being  dug  up,  have  left  the  Ground  in 
this  rude  Form.  This  could  not  have  been  a 
City  from  the  want  of  Water.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  the  Romans ,  fagacious  to  the  Admira¬ 
tion  of  Pofterity,  fhould  have  built  a  Town  on 
the  wrong  Side  their  Camp,  which  could  have  had 
no  Water,  when  on  the  other  Side,  where  the 
prelent  Vill  of  Sandy  ftands,  the  River  Ivel  would 
have  fupplied  them.  The  modem  Names  of 
Gaily  Hill  and  Cue  far  s  Camp  are  taken  up  through 
Miftake.  That  of  Gaily  Hill  may  have  been  once 
called  Cue  far s  Camp ,  as  the  Fortrefs  at  Kefton  in 
Kent ,  our  Noviomagus ,  is  at  this  Day.  Some  of 
the  Moderns  have  been  fond  of  attributing  every 
thing  Roman  to  Cafar. 

The  Reafon  of  the  Unevennefs  of  the  Ground 
of  Cafars  Camp  feems  to  be  from  digging  there 
for  a  Quarry.  A  fort  of  coarfe  Stone  is  now  to 

be 
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be  feen  at  the  Edge  of  the  Hill,  another  towards 
Chefterfield ,  once  a  Fox-Earth,  which  went  by  the 
Name  of  the  Brazen  Doors .  And  Ccefars  Camp, 
probably,  is  nothing  but  a  Quarry  exhaufted 
for  making  the  Roman  Agger  through  the  low 
Grounds  from  the  Ford  of  the  foci  towards  Bed¬ 
ford  ;  for  the  Stone  was  hardly  fit  for  building. 

The  Name  of  this  Station  I  take  to  be  Magio- 
* vinium ,  which  Dunftable  hath  been  allowed  a 
Right  to.  The  Dean  of  Tork  gives  the  various 
Reading  of  Magiouintum  and  Magintum .  The 
firft  of  thefe  hath  nothing  different  but  the  (i) 
turned  into  a  (t)  which  might  eafily  happen.,  Mr. 
Baxter ,  by  a  Privilege,  I  think  of  Knight- 
Errantry ,  calls  it,  without  any  Body’s  dixit  but 
his  own,  Magtodunum  vel  Magnus  Colli  s.  He  ad¬ 
mits,  however,  the  Deans  Etymology  from  the 
Britifh  of  Campi  candidi.  Such,  indeed,  are  the 
Fields  about  Sandy ,  and  remarkably  fa  at  the 
Time  of  Year  when  they  are  loeft  worth  looking 
at.  The  Soil  of  Dunftable  is  White,  from  its 
Chalk.  Thefe  from  the  Rye  they  bear,  for  they 
will  not  produce  Wheat. 

From  Sandy  the  IVatling  Street  carries  us  to  Bed¬ 
ford ,  where  it  pafies  the  Oufte ,  and  leads  on  to 
Newport  Papiell  in  the  County  of  Bucks ,  and 
thence  to  Latlorodum ,  feventeen  Miles,  as  faith  the 
Itinerary. 

Mr.  Camden  hath  once  fixed  Magiouinium  at 
A  ft  well  in  Ilertfcrdfhirc ,  but  for  want  of  a  better 
Agreement  with  the  Diftances  of  the  Itinerary , 
moved  it  to  Dunftable. 

Let  us  fee  what  Pretence  Dunftable  hath  to 
Magiovinium ,  indeed  to  anything  Roman ,  except 
the  Ikening  Street  leading  through  it,  in  its  Courfe 
from  the  Chiltern  to  Baldock.  The  two  Realbns 
generally  given  are,  its  Banding  upon  the  IVatling 
Street ,  and  the  old  Work  near  it,  called  Maiden 

Bower. 
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Bower.  It  is  thought  to  ftand  upon  the  Watling 
Street ,  becaufe  it  is  in  a  direct  Line  from  Verulam 
to  Lattorodum.  This  might  pals  if  the  Scheme 
were  confident  with  the  Numbers  of  Antoninus. 
And  lo  facred  are  thole  Numbers  yet  maintained 
by  our  bed  Authors,  that  although  they  break 
through  them  themfelves,  5tis  with  great  Re- 
morfe,  and  it  is  a  Liberty  they  will  not  allow  to 
others. 

The  Didance  of  the  Itinerary  is  thus. 


hadiorodo  M.  P. 

Magiovinio  — —  XVII. 
Durocobrivis  — —  XII. 
Verolamio  -  XIL 


o 

Here  are  jud:  twelve  Miles  more  than  the 
Way  comes  to.  Mr.  Camden  making  Dunftable 
Magiovinium ,  would  find  Durocobrivce  about  Red- 
born,  Mr.  Baxter  would  find  it  at  Woburn  in 
Bedfordjhire.  He  alio  interprets  the  Saxon  Name 
Dunftani  Villa.  This  feems  taken  up  for  mere 
Similitude  of  Sound,  without  any  Ground  for 
fuppofing  a  Villa  here,  or  St.  Dunftan  honoured 
in  it.  If  any  thing  had  been  in  Memory  of  Arch- 
bifhop  Dunftan ,  it  mud:  have  been  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  Years  of  the  Confeffor ,  in  whofe  Fveign  Fur- 
noth  had  the  Guard  of  the  Country,  and  Ibme- 
thing  would  have  remained  of  it. 

Dr.  Gale  would  carry  Durocobrivce  to  Hertford , 
Interpreting  the  Britijh  Name  Aquarum  Concur fus^ 
and  thence  bring  the  Military  Way  to  Verulam , 
to  lave  the  Honour  of  the  Figures  of  Antoninus . 
Dr.  Stukely ,  for  the  fame  Reafbn,  would  make  a 
Diverticulum  to  Berkamfted ,  and  carry  his  Mili¬ 
tary  Way  thence  to  Verulam.  With  Submillion,  I 
cannot  find  any  thing  Romany  either  at  Hertford 
or  Barkamftedj  except  a  Military  Way  palling 

through 
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through  the  former.  Thefe  two  Places  will  be 
defcribed  in  their  proper  County. 

The  Authority  we  have  for  the  IV at  ling  Street 
palling  through  Dunftable ,  is  chiefly  from  the 
Hifiory  of*  that  Monaffery,  which  faith,  the 
Town  Hands  upon  the  Meeting  of  the  IVatling 
and  Ikening  Street.  This  is  quoted  by  Camden . 
If  this  had  been  the  Roman  Street,  what  we  find 
the  Abbot  Leofftan  did,  would  have  been  done 
by  the  Romans  long  before.  In  his  Life  he  is 
faid  to  have  cut  down  and  Hocked  up  the  Woods 
on  the  Edge  of  the  Chiltern ,  to  have  levelled 
the  rugged  Ways,  and  made  them  fit  for  Tra¬ 
vellers. 

The  inclofed  Ground  of  Maiden  Bower ,  con- 
fiHing  of  about  nine  Acres,  is,  by  Dr.  Stukely , 
fuppofed  Briti/h  Work.  He  compares  it  to  that 
of  Vijhwell  in  Hertfordjhire ,  having  a  Vallum  with¬ 
out  a  Ditch,  like  the  other.  Such  another  is  to 
be  feen  on  Wilbury  Hill ,  near  Ickleford ,  in  the 
fame  County.  'Thefe  have  not  the  Advantage  of 
Situation  the  Romans  ever  aimed  at,  when  they 
could  get  it  ;  to  be  upon  the  higheH  part  of  the 
Hill,  if  they  were  upon  a  Hill  at  all,  that  they 
might  do  the  Office  of  Exploratores  ;  and  to  be  a 
little  inclining  to  the  South-EaH  Sun. 

As  to  the  Name,  Dr.  Gale  produces  InHances  of 
the  Name  May  den  at  Dorchefier ,  Bowes ,  IVbel- 
lep  Caftle  •  at  the  two  firffi  Mayden  Cafile ,  at  the 
laH  Mayden  Way ,  all  upon  the  Military  Way.  He 
takes  Mayden  for  a  Brittjh  Word,  and  believes 
Bowr  to  be  from  Burgus. 

If  we  go  to  the  Saxon  we  have  Mayden ,  Signi¬ 
fying  what  at  prelent  it  does  with  us.  As  thefe 
inclofed  Places  are  defended  with  a  Vallum ,  to 
keep  the  Crowd  at  proper  Diffance,  they  may 
have  been  ufed  for  Exercife  and  Sports.  As  the 
Exercifes  of  the  Sexes  were  different,  the  Places 

appointed 
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appointed  for  them  might  be  fb  too.  There  are, 
at  this  Day,  in  lome  Counties,  Sports  ufed  upon 
certain  Holy  days  or  Feftivals.  Thofe  of  the 
young  Men  might  not  want  any  Inclofure,  fuch 
as  Running,  Yolting,  Leaping,  Pitching  the 
Bar,  Coits,  and  the  reft.  The  Laffes  had  their 
Dancing,  Ball,  and  the  like,  particularly  on  May 
Bay.  From  whence  it  may  be  as  well  derived,  as 
from  the  other.  The  Don  or  Dune ,  the  Hill  upon 
which  the  May  Day  Sports  were  ufed.  Bowr 
may  be  a  Corruption  from  Beorg ,  a  Rampart,  or 
Beorgan ,  to  defend. 

Another  Objection  againft  Dunfl able's  being 
Roman ,  is  the  want  of  Water.  I  never  faw  a 
Station  half  a  Mile  from  good  Water.  Here  is 
none  but  from  the  muddy  Ponds  of  the  Street, 
which  contain  it  many  Months  for  the  Ufe  of 
Cattle.  It  falls  from  the  Hills  after  Rain,  and 
the  Chalky  Bottom  keeps  it  from  foaking  into  the 
Earth.  This  Town  feems  to  have  been  built 
meerly  for  a  Road  Trade.  After  Leofftan  had 
cleared  it  of  Wood,  and  made  the  Way  paffable, 
this  being  a  nearer  Cut  from  North amptonjhire  to 
London  than  the  IVatling  Street,  had  moft  Travel¬ 
lers  upon  it,  as  at  prefent.  For  the  Uie  of  thefe 
they  contrived  Wells,  and  fetched  up  Water  from 
a  great  Depth,  fuch  as  the  Romans  would  not 
have  laid  themfelves  under  a  NecefHty  of  doing, 
whofe  Bufinefs,  as  Exploratores ,  might  be  as  well 
performed  from  a  Situation  where  Nature  had 
furnifhed,  at  no  Expence  or  Trouble,  Plenty 
of  it. 

As  to  the  Name  of  Dunfl  able ,  we  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  let  into  it  from  the  ridiculous  Etymo¬ 
logy  of  the  Monks,  in  the  private  Hiftory  of 
their  Foundation,  quoted  by  Camden.  u  It  is  to 

be  obferved  that  Structure,  at  the  meeting  of 
tc  the  Way  of  IVatling  and  Ikening ,  was  firft 
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contrived  'by  Henry  the  Elder  of  that  Name, 
cc  King  of  England ,  to  prevent  the  Mifchiefs  of 

one  Dun ,  a  famous  Robber,  and  his  Gang, 
**  and  that  from  this  Dun  the  Place  was  called 
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It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  fince  there  was 
any  Government  in  the  Bland,.  a  notorious  Rogue 
fhouid  have  iiis  Settlement  undifturbed,  and  a 
Houfe  or  Stable  in  which  he  refided,  in  Defiance 
of  Authority,  it  may  be  from  the  HiU-Stable , 
or  Stable  upon  the  Dune,  or  Hill.  And  fuch  we 
may  believe  there  was,  by  Appointment  of  Leof- 
(tan,  who  gave  the  Manor  of  Flatnftead  in  Hert* 
fordJJjire  to  Ehurnoth,  a  brave  Knight,  who  had 
IV aide  of  and  T hur  man  under  him  to  guard  the 
Road  from  Robbers.  ! Vhurnoth  made  himfelf 
anfwerable  for  all  that  People  were  robbed  of 
upon  this  n.ew-made  R.oad.  The  Faftneffes  of  the 
Chiltern  being  proper  fculking  Places  for.  Thieves, 
the  principal  Guard  was'  probably  fet  near  it. 
They  might  have  a  Houfe  to  keep  Watch  at, 
which  being  upon  a  Hill,  was  of  moft  Service  to 
them.  Here  they  could  keep  their  Horfes  for 
Purfuit,  and  here  Travellers  might  find  Shelter 
when  they  were  in  Danger.  The  greateft  Part 
of  this  Building  might  be  a  Stable.  And,  per¬ 
haps,  at  firft  there  was  only  a  Stable.  The 
Word  is  not  Saxon,  but  might  obtain  as  a  Latin 
Word. 

The  new  Camden  mentions  a  Gold  Mine  difco- 
vered  in  this  County,  three  Miles  from  Ampthill, 
not  many  Years  fince. 

This  muft  be  meant  of  Pullockjhill where, 
about  thirty  Years  ago  an  Experiment  was  made 
to  that  Purpofe.  What  the  Intimations  were 
that  gave  Hopes  of  fuch  a  Treafure,  I  don't 
remember.  They  dug  to  a  great  Depth,  and 
timbered  the  PafTage  all  the  Way.  The  firft  they 

brought 
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brought  up  after  the  common  Earth  of  the 
Country,  looked  like  a  Mixture  of  Clay  and  Iron 
Ore,  or  Smith’s  Cynders;  Lower  they  found  a 
heavy  yellowifh  Mineral  like  Talc.  But  the 
Project  was  foon  given  over. 

If  the  Conjunction  of  the  proper  Planets  had 
brought  about  this  Difcovery  in  the  Age  of  Bubbles  9 
what  might  not  have  been  expected  from  hence  ? 
Bedfordshire  Gold  might  have  been  pronounced 
by  Voice  of  Stentor  in  Change- Alley ,  in  Strains 
as  charming  as  Welfh  Copper  and  Hot  Air.  It  might 
have  had  its  Share  of  the  Lives  and  Fortunes  of 
the  People,  as  many  to  hang  or  ftarve  for  it  as 
any  of  the  reft. 

What  Merlin  could  have  foretold  the  Trade 
of  the  Exchange  carried  over  to  an  Alley  ?  That 
from  an  Alley  fhould  break  out  fuch  an  Inunda¬ 
tion  of  Mifery  upon  a  wealthy  and  fagacious 
People  ?  That  the  dark  Oracles  of  Fate  fhould 
be  given  out  from  uninfpired  tripos ,  to  make 
them  believe  every  thing  they  hear,  nothing  they 
fee  ?  That  a  Game  was  to  be  taught  them,  in 
which  all  were  to  be  Winners,  none  Lofers? 

One  would  imagine  Virgil  deicribing  the  Place 
in  his  fixth  Book  of  the  JEneis ,  tranflated  by 
Dryden  3 

1  T  '  •  1  ^  '  r/ 

Before  the  Pajfage  horrid  Plydra  J lands  ^ 

And  Briarcus,  with  his  hundred  Hands  : 

Gorgons,  Geryon,  with  his  triple  Frame ; 

And  vain  Chimera  vomits  empty  Flame. 

The  COMMONS  of  this  and  other  Counties 
cannot  be  paffed  through,  without  reflecting  upon 
the  Difference  between  the  paft  and  the  prefent 
Times.  The  Right  and  Property  of  them  all 
was  in  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  :  The  Uie  of  them 
for  his  own  Cattle,  for  thofe  of  his  Tenants,  his 

D  d  Cotarii , 
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Cotarif  his  Servf  as  Doomfday  Book  calls  them, 
and  the  Poor.  We  may  fee  the  Property  and 
State  of  Things  under  the  Saxons ,  by  the  Con¬ 
queror's  Account  in  Doomfday.  For  he  there 
inquires  into  the  Hundreds,  Parilhes,  Manors, 
Number  and  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants.  He 
demands  in  what  State  things  were  under  Edward 
the  Confeifor,  what  was  the  Value  and  Profit  of 
the  Lands,  Mills,  and  other  things,  and  the 
prefentand  pail  Eftimation  is  there  regiftered. 

I  obferve  no  Difference  unlefs  in  the  Change 
of  Lords,  which,  except  fpiritual  PoffefTbrs,  were 
altered  the  whole  Kingdom  thro5  ;  and  in  the  new 
Tenures,  and  the  Services  under  which  the  Lands 
were  held.  Some  were  held  immediately  from 
the  Crown,  fome  at  focond  hand  from  thofe  the 
Crown  had  made  Mailers  of  them.  There  was 
then  no  middle  fort  of  People,  but  all  great  or 
fmall,  as  at  prefent  in  France .  The  Earls,  Barons, 
Bifhops,  Abbots,  were  the  only  landed  Men ;  the 
reft  were  a  fort  of  Servants  to  them.  Thefe 
were  not  paid  in  Money,  but  Lands,  to  which 
they  were  Tenants,  to  do  Service  for  their  Lord. 
They  had  fome  Ground  to  occupy  for  themfelves. 
In  Confideration  of  the  Work  they  were  to  do 
for  him.  They  were  to  plough  his  Ground  for 
him,  to  mow  and  reap  for  him,  and  carry  in  his 
Harveft  at  their  own  Expence,  receiving,  in  fome 
Places,  Meat  and  Drink  in  Harveft,  without  far¬ 
ther  Pay.  Thefe  Cotar  if  Servi ,  Fill  an  f  Bordarif 
(JFitlanf  at  length,  became  a  general  Name  for 
them  all)  fupported  themfelves  upon  the  Profit 
of  the  Lands  afHgned  them,  together  with  the 
Privileges  the  Lord  allowed  of  feeding  fome  Hogs 
In  his  Woods  in  Pannage  Time,  and  grazing  fome 
black  Cattle  and  Sheep  upon  the  Wafte. 

Thefe  Cotar  if  Vtllani ,  Ser<vf  when  they  grew 
oldandpaft  their  Labour,  made  a  Shift  to  live 

upon 
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upon  the  Profit  of  their  Commonage,  which 
required  little  more  than  Care  and  Attendance. 

The  Rife  of  numerous  Freeholds  was  from  the 
Oppofition  of  the  Barons  to  the  King,  who  ufed 
their  Wits  as  well  as  their  Swords  againft  him. 
For  thus  they  could  ingratiate  a  great  Number  of 
the  fighting  Men  on  their  Side,  upon  the  Liberty 
with  which  they  inverted  them. 

They  have  not  every  where  a  Right  of  Com- 
moning.  But  when  fo  much  Land  was  in  the 
Freeholders,  the  Number  of  the  meaner  fbrt  was 
the  lefs,  and  they  might  more  eafily  be  flript  of 
thofe  Privileges  they  enjoyed.  The  Freeholders 
could  furnifh  Corn  for  the  Market,  and  the  others 
grew  lefs  neceffary  to  the  Comrtionwealth  than 
they  had  been.  Thefe  were  then  reduced  to  be 
Servants  to  the  Freeholders,  and  lived  upon  that 
Modicum  their  new  Matters  would  allow,  who  made 
harder  Bargains  with  them,  and  kept  them  to 
harder  Meat,  than  they  had  been  ufed  to.  For 
their  antient  Lords  had  lived  in  a  grand  and 
hofpitable  Manner,  by  which  every  Dependent 
fared  the  better,  whilft  no  private  Fortunes  were 
to  be  raifed  out  of  the  Profit  of  thofe  Lands  thefe 
Men  of  Drudgery  manured. 

At  length  came  upon  the  Poor  two  fevere  Ar¬ 
ticles  ;  the  firft  was  Inclofure,  by  which  great  part 
of  a  Manor  was  fcparated,  and  let  to  farm,  into 
which  the  Commoners  were  no  longer  admitted. 
This  has  been  a  Grievance  complained  of  in  the 
laft  Century,  but  as  it  improved  the  Rents  of 
Lands,  found  no  Redrefs.  The  other  was  over- 
flocking  the  Commons,  and  fo  flarving  the  Poor 
out  of  them.  A  couple  of  old  People,  or  a  Fa¬ 
mily  with  a  great  many  Children,  were  half  main¬ 
tained  by  a  Common  before  their  Cottage,  which 
maintained  them  a  Cow,  or  a  few  Sheep.  It  is 
now  the  Practice  of  the  Farmers  to  bring  on  their 

Dd  2  Flocks 
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Flocks  hungry  out  of  the  Fold,  upon  thefe  Com¬ 
mons  in  a  Morning,  which  leave  nothing  behind 
them,  and  then  are  put  into  the  Inclofures  to  make 
up  their  Meal.  So  that  the  Cottagers  Cattle,  who 
have  no  other  Subfiftance,  muft  ftarve. 

This  was  one  part  of  the  Charity  of  the  Mona- 
fleries,  to  allow  the  Poor  grazing  in  their  Woods 
and  Wafte,  which  was  equal  to  the  Relief  thev 
had  at  the  Almonry. 

It  has  been  an  antient  Practice,  and  may  be 
obferved  in  the  Benefactions  of  many  a  Parifh,  to 
leave  a  Sum  of  Money  for  a  Stock  of  Cows  to 
lend  out  yearly  to  the  Poor,  without  Hire.  And 
where  Commons  are  left,  and  there  is  no  Oppref- 
fion  upon  them,  a  little  of  that  Superfluity  which 
is  expended  in  Trifles,  would,  thusimployed,  make 
theHeart  of  many  a  poor  aged  Cottager  rejoyce.  T  he 
Lands  that  have  been  recovered  from  Inundation, 
particularly  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Lea  thro5  Hert~ 
fordjhire  and  EJfex^  have  been  given  by  our  Kings 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Poor,  in  fome  the-  whole 
Year’s  Profit,  in  others,  after  Mowing-time. 

I  am  aware  of  an  Objection  that  will  be  made 
to  this  ;  that  it  is  obfervable  the  greater  the  Com¬ 
mon,  the  more  Poor  :  In  this  there  is  fome  Truth. 
But  to  thefe  two  Caufes  it  is  owing  ;  firft,  that  the 
Farmers  eat  them  up  ;  That  they  have  a  Notion 
of  enjoying  the  Frofit  of  that  Ground  which  is 
devoured  to  their  Hands. 

The  lecond  is,  that  the  Stewards  of  great  Men 
let  in  fuch  Numbers  upon  the  Wafte,  to  build  Cot¬ 
tages,  as  cannot  be  employed  in  Husbandry.  A 
Village  is  overftocked  with  them,  and  many  muft 
depend  altogether  upon  the  Profit  of  the  Common. 

This  Pretence  of  increafing  the  Lord’s  Quit- 
Rents,  hath  fpoiled  many  a  fair  well-built  Town. 
One  after  another  prevails  to  have  a  Spot  upon,  the 
Wafte  to  build  a  Houle,  till  they  become  a 
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Nuifance  to  the  Community,  and  to  one  another, 
and  fill  the  Streets  with  Naftinefs. 

In  the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  that  King  was 
petitioned  for  a  Spot  upon  the  Wafte  at  Hoddefdon 
in  Hertfordjhire ,  to  build  a  Chapel  upon,  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  were  above  a  Mile 
from  a  Parifh  Church.  It  could  not  be  obtained 
without  a  Jury  to  return  a  <£>uod  Damnum  to  the 
King,  or  his  Subjects.  They  wanted  but  thirty 
Foot  in  Length,  and  twenty  in  Breadth,  yet  had 
it  not  granted  till  the  Jury  brought  in  the  Land 
Nullius  Valoris. 

It  is  melancholick  to  think  of  the  Servants  in 
Husbandry,  the  Day-Labourers,  who  are  the  moft 
ufeful  to  a  Community,  that  inftead  of  improving 
in  their  way  of  living,  as  5Prentices  to  all  Trades 
do,  they  go  backwards,  and  in  the  Middle  and 
latter  Part  of  their  Life,  fare  worfe  than  they 
did  in  Farm-Houfes  when  they  were  Boys.  They 
are  in  as  bad  a  Condition  as  the  Servi  or  Slaves  of 
'the  Saxon  and  Norman  Times  3  who,  tho5  they  had 
Lands  and  Goods,  thefe  were  none  of  their  own, 
but  their  Lords  had  the  foie  Property  in  them. 
The  Diftindtion  Spelman  in  his  GloJJdry  makes 
between  them,  is  but  of  Prxdial  and  Perfonal  j 
the  latter  had  nothing  but  what  was  their  Lords, 
the  other  held  their  Lands  and  Goods  too  at  the 
Will  of  the  Lord.  The  Servants  of  Husbandry 
at  prefent,  the  Cottagers,  have  neither  Lands  nor 
Goods. 

’Tis  as  much  too  late  to  enquire  into  the  Rea- 
fons  of  the  Poverty  of  the  Servants  in  Husbandry, 
as  of  the  Occafion  of  a  Fire  after  it  hath  burned 
down  a  Town.  Yet  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether 
by  Lightning,  Careleflhefs  or  Malice. 

The  Inclofures  that  have  been  made,  and  the 
raifing  of  Rents  on  Condition  of  appropriating  the 
Commons  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Farmer,  may,  in  a 
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great  meafure,  Account  for  the  Increafe  of  the 
Poor,  who  have  now  nothing  but  the  Sweat  of 
their  Brows  to  truft  to,  which  in  Age  and  Sicknefe 
muft  fail. 

Nor  is  the  Increafe  of  their  Wages  proportioned 
to  the  higher  Price  the  Neceftaries  of  Life  at  all 
times  bear.  The  Cafe  of  the  antient  Villani  was 
more  fecure.  If  they  had  Lands  to  Till,  they  had 
always  Bread-Corn  of  their  own  producing. 
Whereas  it  fbmetimes  happens  that  the  Week’s 
Wages  will  do  no  more  than  bring  in  fimply  Bread 
for  the  Week,  and  all  the  reft  muft  be  wanted. 

Nature  would  teach  us,  that  the  human  Drudges 
of  Husbandry  fhould  have  the  fame  fair  Chance 
with  the  Brutes.  The  latter  are  maintained  in  a 
dear  and  a  cheap  time  alike,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  work.  The  other,  one  would  think,  fhould  no 
more  be  muzzled ,  but  have  the  fame  Proportion 
of  Corn  at  the  fame  Price,  be  it  dear  or  cheap, 
becaufe  their  Wages  will  never  reach  higher  than 
bare  Neceftaries.  And  this  were  no  more  than  the 
Allowance  to  Cattle,  a  Pittance  of  that  they  are 
inftrumental  and  neceftary  to  produce.  If  the 
Increafe  of  Wages  were  equal  to  the  Increafe  of  the 
Price  of  things,  without  which  they  cannot  fubfift, 
they  would  be  upon  the  Level  with  Cattle.  Their 
Wages  are  little  higher  than  they  have  been  in 
the  Memory  of  Man,  in  thofe  Counties  where 
they  are  advanced,  and  in  moft  Counties  they  are 
not  advanced  at  all.  Their  Expencesare  much  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  Duties  upon  almoft  every  thing  they 
buy,  except  Bread.  And  if  this  brings  them  to  the 
Parifh  Maintenance,  thofe  verjx  Eftates  that  have 
been  increafed  in  Rent,  muft,  at  length,  decreafe 
in  Value  by  the  Burthen  of  the  Rates,  and  the 
Method  by  which  they  were  raifed5  may  appear  in 
the  Main  no  good  Husbandry. 
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To  which  may  be  added,  the  Lofs  of  that'  Spi¬ 
rit  in  the  Vulgar,  which  was  ufeful  to  themfelves 
and  to  the  Publick  :  That  Spirit  of  Frugality 
and  Labour  by  which  they  improved  their  Stock 
from  the  fmalleft  Beginning.  There  was  fome 
Encouragement  to  the  induftrious  Peafant,  when 
he  had  a  little  he  could  call  his  own,  which  by 
Care  only,  that  coll  him  nothing,  produced  a 
yearly  Increafe. 

On  the  contrary,  when  they  know  themfelves 
able  to  rife  no  higher  than  keeping  Life  and  Soul 
together,  when  they  know  there  is  a  Provifion  for 
them  againfl  abfolute  Starving,  their  Ambition  is 
at  once  cut  off,  and  they  fbake  off  that  Care  that 
hath  no  Reward.  A  lazy,  fupine  Temper  comes 
in  the  Room  of  it.  As  they  do  nothing  for  them¬ 
felves,  they  do  nothing  for  their  Mailers,  but  what 
Neceflity  whips  them  to.  They  indulge  in  their 
Children  Sloth  and  Thieving,  for  want  of  that 
Bufmefs  the  Children  of  pail  Ages  were  employed 
in  tending  their  Cattle  on  a  Common,  by  which 
they  were  brought  to  think  themfelves  Owners,  and 
to  keep  up  the  Spirit  of  an  Enghflj  Clown. 

Even  the  Negroes  in  the  Plantations  are  allowed 
fome  Encouragement  to  better  their  State,  by 
Time  given  them  after  their  Mailers  Work  is  done, 
to  employ  themfelves  for  their  own  Benefit. 

The  Difference  is  confiderable  between  the  Poor 
of  Holland  and  Mufcovy.  The  former  goes  cheer¬ 
fully  on,  having  the  Privilege  of  laying  up  fome- 
thing  for  himfelf ;  the  other  gives  this  indolent 
Account  of  himfelf,  I  have  nothing  hut  what  he 
longs  to  God  and  the  Czar. 

The  Land  has  been  fufficient  to  maintain  both 
its  Lords  and  their  Servants  •  the  firfl  in  Splen¬ 
dor,  the  other  above  Diftrefs.  Might  one  not 
have  expedled,  that  the  modern  Improvements  of 
Husbandry  fhou.ld  have  made  an  Addition  to  both? 
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By  the  new  Methods  of  Manuring,  Draining,  Fal¬ 
lowing  the  fecond  Year,  (owing  Grals,  Turneps, 
Woad,  Colefeed,  Linfeed,  Rape,  and  the  like, 
for  Oils,  the  Value  of  Land  has  been  much  in- 
creafcd.  The  Difference  in  (ome  Places  is  as  great 
as  between  a  dear  Seafon  and  a  cheap  one.  Some 
of  thefe  Improvements  too  have  been  upon  Lands 
of  little  Value,  which  is  (till  a  greater  Advantage. 
Yet  as  the  Land  grows  richer,  the  Inftrument  of 
that  Increafe,  the  Labourer,  grows  poorer  j  and, 
by  being  a  Burthen  to  the  Improver,  may  bring 
him  to  the  Repentance  of  Midas  $ 

•  Ad  coslumque  manus  [plendida  brachia  tollens , 
Da  vent  am  Lenaee  pater,  peccavimus ,  inquit , 

Sed  miferere  precor,  fpeciofoque  eripe  damno. 

Ovid  Metam. 
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EXAMINATION 


O  F  T  H  E 

BRITISH  COINS 

'  -I 

Produced  in 

Camden V  Britannia ; 

With  the  Foundation  of  a  Conjecture,  that 
they  are  not  British,  but  brought  in  by 
the  Romans  and  the  Saxons. 


AddrefTed  to  Sir  R  0  B  E  R  f  D  T. 


F  I  were  not  well  afTured  of  your 
Candour,  as  well  as  Knowledge  of 
Antiquity,  I  fhould  not  addrefs  you 
with  a  Conjecture  that  looks  like  an 
Attempt  to  demolifh  one  of  the  molt 
antient  Monuments  of  Britain.  I  am  convinced 
you  would,  with  the  Spirit  of  an  Englifu  Gentle¬ 
man,  embrace  any  Difcovery  for  the  Honour  of 
your  Country  ,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  find 

Learning 
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Learning  and  Arts  to  have  been  as  early  in  the 
Ifland,  as  the  Zeal  of  a  credulous  Age  has  admitted. 
But  you  will  be  content  to  view  it  in  its  fincere 
Glories,  ftript  of  that  Fucus,  and  imaginary  Luftre, 
with  which  fabulous  Hiftory  hath  adorned  it. 

The  Account  given  by  Cxfar,  is  fo  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Notion  the  prefent  Age  hath 
received  of  the  antient  Britons ,  that  the  one  or  the 
other  muft  be  given  up.  I  do  not  find  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  difproved,  either  in  Natural  Hiftory,  or 
in  the  Relation  of  the  Manners,  Cuftom,  Religion, 
Wars  of  that  People.  They  are  evidently  writ¬ 
ten,  not  with  a  View  of  amufing  the  World  with 
Things  ftrange  and  unheard-of,  but  with  that 
Exadtnefs  that  later  Inquiries  have  confirmed  and 
added  to  their  Reputation. 

In  thefe  he  was  not  interefted  to  deceive  his 
Pleader.  The  Exception  that  hath  been  taken  to 
his  Veracity,  is  from  Lucans 

Terr  it  a  cjiicefitis  oftendit  terga  Brit  amis  $ 

and  from  the  Courtiers  of  Claudius  his  Reign,  who 
to  magnify  the  Feats  of  the  fecond  Invafion,  were 
to  leflen  the  Progrefs  of  the  Firft.  But  even  here 
they  have  proved  nothing  againft  him.  The  exacft 
Diftancefrom  the  Coaft  of  Kent,  to  his  Paftage  of 
the  Thames  at  Coway  Stakes ,  before  he  ingaged 
Cajjibelan ,  and  the  River’s  being  fordable  there, 
are  Circumftances  in  his  Favour.  And  Strabo's 
Relation  of  the  Britons  being  Tributary  to  Ali¬ 
gn  ft  us,  proves  Caftar  s  Conqueft  as  confiderable  as 
himfolf  has  represented  it. 

C re  far  affirms,  that  the  Money  ufed  by  the 
Britons,  was  only  Brafs  or  Iron  Rings,  which 
pafted  by  Weight. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  received  Opinion,  That 
their  Princes  coined  Money?  with  their  Head  on 

one 
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one  Side,  and  fome  Device  on  the  Reverfe,  as  the 
Romans  did.  Some  of  thefe  Coins  have  been  de~ 
fcribed  by  Mr.  Camden \  others  by  Mr.  IValker  and 
Mr.  fthoresl>y3  with  the  Conjectures  of  thefe  Great 
Men  upon  them.  In  the  new  Edition  of  Camdey 
are  two  Plates,  the  Firft:  contains  Thirty-three, 
the  other  Thirty-nine. 

From  Camden  s  Time  they  have  been  looked 
upon  with  Pleafure  *  and  he  that  could  hit  upon 
any  thing  to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  Defign  of 
them,  thought  himfelf  Fortunate.  Whereas  all 
feerns  to  be  owing  to  the  Satisfaction  of  feeing  our 
Country  make  a  Figure  fo  many  Ages  ago,  and  to 
the  Joy  of  difcovering  what  was  concealed  to  others. 

He  that  reads  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock3  exr 
pounded  by  the  Apothecary,  finds  the  Senfe  fo 
capable  of  Perverfion,  and  Dr.  Sacheverel  fo 
plainly  defcribed  in  it,  that  at  firft  he  would  ima¬ 
gine  the  Piece  written  with  that  View. 

TheKeennefs  with  v/hich  our  Antiquarians  have 
followed  the  low  Scent  they  have,  and  the  in¬ 
genious  Progrefs  they  have  made,  is  furprizing. 
They  would  have  eftablifhed,  if  it  had  been  pof* 
fible,  Truth  upon  a  Foundation  of  Error. 

The  Objections  I  have  to  the  Coins  being 
Britifh  are  thefe.  Firft,  The  Infcription  is  in 
Latin  Letters.  There  is  not  indeed  fo  much 
Room  for  the  Queftion,  Whether  they  had  a  Latin 
Alphabet,  or  a  Runic ,  as  whether  they  had  any  at 
all  ">  There  are  no  Tracesof  Learning  amongft  them. 
If  any  were  Men  of  Letters,  we  muft  fuppoie  the 
Druids  moft  likely  to  be  fo.  Yet  the  Roman  Hifto- 
rians  conftantly  fay,  The  Myfteries  of  their  Religion 
were  not  written,  but  conveyed  by  Oral  Tradition. 
Ccefar  is  the  only  one  that  mentions  their  ufing 
the  Greek  Character  upon  other  Occafions.  And 
this  Affertion  Selden  takes  to  be  a  Miflake,  and  to 
have  crept  by  fome  means  into  the  Copies. 

Next, 
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Next,  The  Names,  as  they  are  read  for  us, 
are  not  according  to  the  B%itijh ,  but  Roman  Spel¬ 
ling.  The  Britijh  Names  of  Men,  Towns,  and 
Rivers,  were  latinized  by  the  Romans ,  and  very 
different  from  what  the  IVelJh  write  or  pronounce 
them.  Yet  the  Writing  upon  the  Coins  is  read 
according  to  the  Latin ,  with  which  the  Britons  at 
that  Time  were  not  acquainted. 

Thirdly,  Cynoheline  hath  far  the  greateft  Num¬ 
ber  attributed  to  him.  We  hear  nothing  of  him, 
nor  of  the  reft  but  from  Roman  Hiftory,  and  he 
is  there  fet  forth  no  greater  than  the  reft  of  the 
Princes,  though  lb  many  of  the  Coins  are  his. 

Again,  thele  very  Coins  infcribed  Cuno  or  Cuno- 
hehn ,  have  many  different  Faces,  and  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  lame  Man. 

Laftly,  They  are  of  Gold  or  Silver,  which 
Metals,  we  are  told,  the  Britons  had  not.  Nor 
are  there  any  on  Brafs  which  we  are  affured  they 
had. 

I  (ball  examine  fbme  of  them  in  their  Order,  by 
which  it  will  beft  appear,  upon  what  Foundation 
the  Conjectures  on  them  are  built.  Admitting 
them  indeed  to  be  Britijh ,  the  Expofition  is  ad¬ 
mirably  good,  but  that  is  the  Point  in  Queftion. 

The  Firft  hath  two  Faces,  which  Camden  inter¬ 
prets  of  J  anus ,  becaufe  Britain  under  Auguftus 
and  fiberius ,  began  to  be  refined  from  Barbarity. 
To  this  Mr.  IValker  excepts,  and  if  they  muft 
mean  Janus,  would  rather  apply  it  to  the  (hutting 
up  the  Temple  of  Janus ,  by  which  the  Britons 
received  a  Benefit.  He  would  rather  have  them 
young  Womens  Faces,  the  Wives,  Sifters, 
Daughters  of  Cynoheline.  Under  the  Faces  is  Cuno , 
on  the  Reverie  Cantu ,  which  palfes  for  a  Proof 
the  Coin  is  Cynoheline9 s ,  coined  at  Camulodunum. 

The  Second  hath  a  fingle  Face,  with  Cuno 
Bilin.  Reverie  a  Mint-Mafter  fitting,  and  in¬ 
fcribed 
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fcribed  tfafcio ,  which  in  Britijh  is  fa  id  to  fignify  a 
Tribute-Penny. 

This  exprefling  Tribute  on  the  Money  it  was 
paid  in,  is  more  than  was  known  perhaps  in  any 
Age.  Auguftus  appointed  his  Tribute  to  be  paid 
in  his  own  Coin.  If  Cynobeline  did  the  like  to  his 
Subjed:s,  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whence  Silver  and  Gold 
Ihould  have  been  furnifhed  for  that  Purpofe. 
Mr.  Walker  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Santti  Petri 
Monet  a,  was  not  coined  for  Rome- foot  or  Peter-Pence9 
but  that  it  was  the  ordinary  Coin  of  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Tork ,  whole  Cathedral  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter. 

The  Fourth  hath  Ver ,  which  is  interpreted 
coined  at  Verulam . 

The  Seventh,  which  hath  tfafc  Novanci ,  is 
thought  to  be  the  Tribute  Money  of  the  tfrinoantes^ 
or  of  an  unknown  City  of  Cynobeline. 

The  Eighth  has  Boduo ,  which  is  thought  to 
relate  to  Boadicea ,  or  the  Country  of  the  Boduni , 
though  this  laft  by  our  Criticks  is  read  Dobuni . 

The  Ninth  hath  fcattered  Letters,  making  to¬ 
gether  Cearatic ,  out  of  which  is  found  Caratla- 
cusj  in  BritiJJo  Caradoc. 

The  Tenth  with  Rex,  under  a  Horfeman,  and 
Com.  on  the  Reverie,  is  attributed  to  Comius  At- 
trebatenfis.  But  what  Britijh  Prince  was  called 
Rex? 

Rex  again  is  on  the  Eleventh,  and  Calle „ 
Whence  Calleva  is  underllood,  a  Roman  Station, 
erected  long  after  the  Time  of  Comius  Attreba - 
tenjis. 

The  Twelfth  hath  a  Figure  of  a  winged  Head, 
fuch,  Mr.  Camden  faith,  as  the  Roman  linage  of 
Victory,  on  their  Coins,  infcribed  Ateula  j  Reverie 
a  Lion  infcribed  Ulatos.  Here  Roman  Hiftory 
leaves  us  in  the  Lurch.  What  he  calls  a  Lion, 
feems  an  Unicorn ;  and  by  the  Liberty  taken  of 

reading 
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reading  backward  or  forward,  as  the  Letters  are 
expreffed  from  the  Plate,  the  latter  Word  maybe 
as  well  read  Soluta. 

The  Fourteenth  is  Vdnoc ,  read  by  Mr.  Walker 
Vano.  C.  or  Vano  Cbvitas. 

e 

How  well  Civitas  fquares  with  BritiJIo  Language, 
1  need  not  lay. 

The  Fifteenth,  with  Burnaco ,  Mr.  Camden  is 
not  hardy  enough  to  attribute  to  Dummacus ,  a 
Prince  of  the  Andes ,  mentioned  by  Cxfar. 
Mr.  Walker  faith  Burnacum  is  tfournay. 

The  Sixteenth  hath  Orceti ,  more  like  an  Italian 
than  a  Britijh  Name,  nor  is  that  latinized  by  the 
Romans. 

The  Letters  of  the  Nineteenth,  which  are  read 
Cajfibelan ,  will  as  eafily  make  Antichrift. 

How  the  Twentieth  comes  to  fignify  Kymboline , 
Son  of  dCheamantuis ,  Nephew  of  CaJJibelan ,  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  ;  or  that  the  aukward  Figure  on 
Reverie,  as  like  to  a  Dragon  as  a  Sphinx,  fhould 
be  upon  hisCoin^  becaufe  a  Sphinx  was  a  favourite 
Reprefentation  to  Auguftus ,  in  whofe  Court  Cyno - 
be  line  refided.  If  the  fame  Pains  had  been  taken 
to  find  the  Longitude,  it  would  probably  hav£ 
been  difeovered  by  this  Time. 

Arwog.  on  the  Twenty-fifth,  is  both  by  Arch- 
bifhop  UJher  and  Speed,  taken  for  Arviragus ,  tho3 
Ononus  on  the  Reverfe  is  not  gueffed  at. 

The  Difficulty  they  find  in  the  Twenty- feventh, 
believing  it  to  be  a  Chriftian  Piece,  from  the  Crofs 
upon  it,  is  not  great.  It  may  be  Chriftian,  but  in 
fuch  a  Variety  of  Figures,  3tis  no  wonder  a  Crofs 
fhould  accidentally  come  in. 

Mr.  Walker  himfelf  gives  up  the  Twenty-ninth, 
believing  the  Figure  to  be  a  Fortification,  which 
Dr.  Plot  takes  for  the  Heads  of  Prafutagus  and 
Boadicea . 


He 
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He  alio  acknowledges  the  Thirty-firft,  on  which 
we  read  Eburo ,  and  make  lure  of  Tork ,  to  be  a 
Gallick  Coin  fignifying  the  Eburovices ,  or  rather 
Eburones ,  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  of  Liege. 

The  laft  he  attributes  to  Aufch  in  Gaf^oigne. 

The  Firft  of  the  fecond  Plate,  is  from  the  Deco¬ 
ration  of  Pearls  thought  a  Britijh  Head  ;  but  this 
is  a  flender  Support,  though  countenanced  by 
Cafar  s  Prelent  of  them  to  Venus  Genetrix. 

The  Fourth  is  boldly  pronounced  CaJJibelans 
Head,  from  three  Letters  making  Cas. 

The  Evidence  for  the  Seventh  is,  that  the  Head 
is  rough  and  uncombed,  therefore  a  Britijh 
King. 

The  Eighth,  if  a  Galley  with  Oars  hath  nothing 
to  do  with  Britain. 

The  Letters  BR.  upon  the  Thirtieth,  will  not 
prove  any  Thing,  unlefs  we  can  prove  the  Name 
of  Britanny  alfumed  by  the  Inhabitants,  and  not 
given  them  by  Strangers.  The  IVelJh  Hill  call 
themfelves  Cameri. 

The  Nineteenth  hath  on  Reverfe  an  Elephant*, 
whereas  Claudius  is  the  firft,  that  we  are  told, 
fhewed  them  here,  and  even  that  is  queftioned. 

The  Twenty-third  is  a  Foot-Soldier  in  Armour 
and  Helmet^  unufed  by  the  Britons. 

The  Thirtieth  having  a  Warrior  in  his  Chariot 
on  Reverfe,  we  are  to  think  of  Arviragus. 

The  next  infcribed  Luccio ,  if  attributed  to  King 
Lucius ,  mull  be  later  than  the  Britifh  Kings  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  j  and  probably  the  Time  fixed 
for  Lucius's  Reign,  is  unhappily  after  the  Ifland 
was  reduced  to  a  Province.  I  would  propole  a 
Compofition  with  thofe  that  afTert  a  Britijh  Lucius 
was  the  firft  Chriftian  King  •  that  he  was  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  whole  Strength  of  the  Caufe  leems  to  lie  in 
the  Coins  of  Cynobeme .  The  Name  on  leveral  is 

pretty 
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pretty  near  the  Roman  Way  of  Writing,  varying 
a  little,  fometimes  Beline ,  fometimes  Bilin. 

If  this  Evidence  were  dropped,  the  Whole  falls 
to  the  Ground,  for  the  Conje&ure  of  the  reft  is 
fupportedjnerely  by  this.  And  if  we  fuppofe  all 
thofe  on  which  we  find  Cuno ,  to  reprefent  the  fame 
Perfon,  he  hath  as  many  Forms  as  Proteus.  If 
Cynobeline  finks 

T - -  de  Cemone  Britanno  * 

Excidet  Arviragus - 

With  due  Submiffion  I  take  moft  of  thefe  Coins  to 
have  been  brought  hither  by  the  firft  Saxons  that 
fettled  here.  Whether  amongft  them  they  pafled 
as  Money,  or  were  preferved  as  Medals,  5tis  not 
material.  They  feem  to  belong  to  the  Goths  and 
others  that  lacked  Rome.  The  Reafons  I  give  for 
this  Opinion  are ,  That  the  Words  infcribed  on 
the  Coins  are  Saxon  or  Gallick ;  that  the  Devices 
on  them  are  Imitations  of  the  Greeks  Syracujian ,  or 
other  Eaftern  Coins. 

To  this  may  be  added,  That  fome  of  thefe  Coins 
pretended  Britijh ,  are  really  Roman  or  Greek 
Coins,  thofe  I  mean  which  have  no  Legend.  And 
that  fome  of  them  may  be  fpurious. 

As  to  the  Words  j  Cuno  is  feen  upon  feveral 
Pieces  with  diftindt  Faces.  Cuno  in  Saxon  will  fig- 
nify  Royal,  and  afferts,  perhaps,  that  this  is 
ftamped  by  Royal  Authority.  The  Horfe  is  feen 
Thirty-eight  times  in  one  Shape  or  another, 
either  without  a  Rider,  or  with  one,  or  in  a 
Chariot.  What  Refpedt  the  old  Saxons  had  for  a 
Horfe,  is  notorious ;  they  had  a  fuperftitious  Re¬ 
gard  to  his  Neighing,  and  formed  a  kind  of  Au¬ 
gury  from  it.  Hengft ,  a  Name  not  unlike  Hengift 
who  came  over  to  Vortigerns  Affiftance,  fignifies  a 
Stone-Horfe.  In  the  Thirtieth  of  the  fecond  Plate 

of 
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of  BritiJlj  Coins,  which  our  Antiquarians  would 
attribute  to  Arviragus,  for  the  Sake  of 

- - Be  temone  Brit  anno 

Excidet  Arviragus - - 

.  j  •  !  .  .  i 

is  fo  far  from  being  a  fighting  Chariot,  that  there 
is  not  Room  for  two  Perfons  to  ftand  in  it,  one  to 
fight,  the  other  to  manage  the  Horfes,  as  was 
always  the  Cuftom .  From  Homer  this  appears  upon 
the  Choice  a  Warrior  gave  to  his  Companion,  that 
he  might  either  fight  or  drive ;  and  the  Neceftity 
of  the  Thing  requires  it,  for  they  were  different 
Parts  which  the  fame  Perfbn  could  not  perform. 
Ccefar  tells  us  they  would  with  great  Agility  run 
upon  the  Pole  of  the  Chariot,  fight  on  Foot,  and 
retire  to  their  Chariot,  which  could  not  be  done 
without  fomebody  left  to  hold  the  Horfes.  Farther, 
upon  a  Chariot-Horfe  being  killed,  it  was  always 
the  Method  to  cut  off  the  Harnefs ;  and  this  could 
not  have  been  done  by  the  Man  that  was  main* 
taining  the  Fight. 

If  we  compare  this  Thirtieth  Coin  with  thofe 
ftruck  upon  a  Vidfory.at  the  Olympic  Games,  we 
find  them  exaftly  the  fame.  There  is  only  a 
Fedeftal  for  the  Driver  to  ftand  upon,  from 
whence  he  can  ufe  his  Reins  and  his  Whip  for  a 
Race,  but  no  Room  for  two  Perfons,  one  of  which 
is  to  manage  Darts  and  a  Spear.-.  He  ftands  be¬ 
hind,  with  his  Head  upon  the  Level  with  the 
Horfes  Heads,  and  muft  have  their  Heads  in  his 
Way  if  he' were  to  fight  placed  fo  low.  In  the 
Greek  Coins  we  fee  the  Driver  juft  fo  placed. 

Spanbeim ,  pag.  547.  Be  prcefiantia  &  ufu  Nu- 
mfmatuin  antiquorum ,  exhibits  one*  with  a  Man's 
Head.  Above  it  is  yihavos^  and  under  it  <rv?<L>tx(n«: 
Reverfe  a  Racing  Chariot,  in  all  Points  like  this 
of  our  Britijh  Coin.  He  goes  on  with  the  Hiftory 
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of  him  — —  Gelonem  Dinomenis  filium  Geloum  dedi - 
cafe  ( currum  JEneam)  qui  vicerit  Olympiade  73. 

Page  551.  We  have  the  Name  of  Hieron ,  the 
next  King  of  Sicily  after  Gelon ,  under  thefe  Racing 
Chariots.  On  one  is  a  Horfe  without  a  Chariot, 
with  his  Fore-Feet  up,  as  in  the  Twenty-firft  of  the 
fecond  Plate  of  Britijh  Coins  ;  under  it  is  l^uvco. 

Spanheim  proceeds,  De  Hierone  utique  &  quidem 
hujus  nomini r  primo  qui  poft  Gelonem  fratrem  Syra~ 
cufis  totique  Sicilia  prafuit,  eoque  Olympionica  it  idem 
ac  Pythionica  fidem ,  abunde  pr  aft  ant  prater  lucu- 
lentos  earum  vidloriarum  pracones ,  Pindarum  aut 
Bacchylidem  plerique  ejus  iique  fat  magno  adhuc 
numero  fuperftites  nunimi. 

The  Nineteenth  of  the  fecond  Britijh  Plate, 
hath  on  Reverfe  an  Elephant.  It  is  of  Brafs,  and 
feems  originally  Roman.  Spanheim ,  pag.  163, 
gives  us  not  only  the  Matter  of  Fa6t,  but  the 
Defign  of  imprefling  an  Elephant.  Ut  hoc  infuper 
dicam ,  munificentiam  apud  Romanos  earn  principum 
Cub  Cafaribus  laudem  proprie  denotajfe.  — —  fhia 
res  cum  aliunde  turn  maxime ,  ex  nummis  Antonini 
Pii  Sever /,  obvia  in  quibus  Leonis  vel  Elephan - 
tis  fymbolo  eadem  exprimifur.  He  produces  a 
Silver  Medal  of  Zitus  Vefpafian ,  with  an  Elephant 
on  Reverfe. 

Another  he  gives  us  of  an  Elephant  carrying  a 
Torch  in  his  Trunk: 

.  t  i*  '  )  .  ..  .  >  * .  j  \  '  ,j  * 

Above  him  BAtritewt 

Avltox* 

■*.  A  • 

Below  him  Eiffpeanss 
A/oruf* 

He  inftances  in  what  Suetonius  relates  of  Cafar  : 
Adfcendit  que  ad  limina .  quadraginta  Elephant  is 
dextra  atque  feniftrd  Lychnicos  geft  antibus. 
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By  fbme  is  mentioned  FJephas  ^xvo^°?Om-  And 
iome  Roman  Medals  have  them  Loricati ,  in 
Honour  of  Lucius  Metellus ,  who,  faith  Spanbeim , 
primus  Elephantas  primo  hello  Punico  duxit  in 
triumpho.  >. 

Suetonius  in  Nerone  ;  Ludispro  ccternitate  Imperii 
fufceptis  notijjimus  eques  Romanus  Elephanto  fuper- 
fedens  per  catadromum  decucurrit. 

How  much  thefe  Devices  fuited  the  unpolifhed 
Britons  3tis  eafy  to  determine. 

Pegafus  was  alfo  on  Greek  Coins,  fometimes 
fingle,  fometimes  with  Bellerophon  upon  him. 
The  firft  we  have  on  the  Eighteenth  of  the  firft 
Britijlo  Plate,  with  tfafce  written  under  him  ; 
on  the  Averfe  Cuno  within  a  Wreath. 

Bellerophon  I  take  to  be  upon  him  in  theTwenty- 
feventh  of  the  fame  Plate.  The  Head  which  is 
laboured  into  Ar^iragus^  feerris  in  the  Drefs  of  ai\ 
Eaftern  Monarch.  If  the  Crofs  was  defigned  to 
exprefs  his  being  Chriftian,  it  may  be  of  later 
Date  than  fome  others  ;  but  the  Crofs  that  is  upon 
it  may  be  without  any  fuch  View. 

We  have  the  Luna  Bicornis ,  and  Stars  fre¬ 
quently  upon  thefe  fuppofed  Britifb  Coins.  Thefe 
are  all  well  known  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  Saxons . 
Here  is  a  Star  under  the  Unicorn  in  the  twelfth  Coin 
of  the  firft  Plate.  Such  Spanheim  obferves  under 
two  of  thofe  called  A\^aulpn  Nummi ;  one  hath  a 
Star,  another  a  Shield.  Page  127.  Luna  bicornis 
in  Nummis  gentis  Claudice ,  Minuet ce ,  Sempronice. 

Farther  it  is  obfervable,  that  thefe  Britijh  Coins 
are  in  Defign  fo  very  like  the  more  modern  Coins 
of  the  Saxons^  during  the  Heptarchy  and  Monarchy 
both,  that  one  is  evidently  taken  from  the  other. 
On  the  Britifb  Reverfe  fits  frequently  the  Mint- 
Mafter.  On  the  modern  Saxon  the  Mint-Matter’s 
Name  is  mentioned  generally  on  the  Reverfe,  as 
well  as  the  Place  of  Coining. 
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The  Words  moft  frequent  uponthefe  Coins  are, 
Cano,  CUN  OB  I  LINE ,  CUNOBELIN ,  fafcio, 

iafcia^  *£afc^  Camu. 

Cmo0  as  I  have  remarked,  fignifies  in  Saxon , 
Royal,  or  the  King’s  Coin. 

Biline ,  or  Belinx  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Word. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  if  Cuno  related  to  one 
Perfon,  he  had  a  great  Variety  of  Faces.  There 
are  Names  of  Men,  Rivers,  or  Towns  in  Germany 
and  Scandinavia ,  that  bear  a  Refemblance  to  this. 
Hof  mans  Lexicon  gives  us  Bilicon  German  B  Hike  ini 
Locus  Hercymce  Sylvce  vicinus ., 

Bilina  Lacus  £?  Flavius  Sue c ice  in  Sunbeda  regi - 
mould. 

Billena  Amnis  Germanise  in  Vagrid  ortus  Saxoniam 
inferiorem  ab  Holfatid  dividit ,  pofi  ad  Hamburgum 
in  Albim  cadit. 

Billingius  Her  mannas,  vir  nobilis ,  feu  ut  alii 

volant  illufiri  profapid  oriundus  * - Neqae  vero 

Saxoniam  folum  Billingii  fed  &  Holjatiam  tenaere , 
pofi  eofdem  IVitikindeos  quibus  etiam  in  Saxonia  fuf- 
fetii  funt. 

The  Place  where  thefe  Pieces  were  coined 
might  have  a  Name  like  this ;  or  the  Value  of  the 
Piece  might  be  underftood  by  it ;  or  the  Mint- 
Mafter. 

The  fame  Hofman  helps  *us  fomething  farther  : 

Billio  Gall.  Billon ,  Hifpan ,  Vellon  nummus  cereus 
eft,  vel  ex  cere  &  argent  o  co? flat  us ,  inter dum  Mafia 
Moneiaria. 

It  feems  to  me  that  our  Term  of  Bullion  comes 
from  hence. 

Hofman  goes  on  under  the  fame  Head  3  ‘  St  at  at  a 
Philippi  Pulchri  Regis  Francice ,  A.  G  1305.  Ne 
quis  Aurum ,  Argentum ,  vel  Billionem  extra  regnum 
noflrum  deferre  preefumat. 
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tfdfcia  by  Britijh  Interpreters  is  brought  in 
Tribute.  They  feem  here  to  {train  a  Point.  As 
rough  as  the  Britijh  is,  fome  of  the  Moderns  have 
made  it  as  malleable  as,  according  to  Hudihras , 
Pythagoras  made  Mufick.  They  have,  in  fhort, 
made  it  {peak  every  Thing  they  wanted,  and  fur- 
nilh  out  Etymologies  for  the  Names  of  Places 
gi\ren  as  late  as  the  Saxon  Times. 

Du  Fre/ne  in  his  Glolfary  hath  quoted  Camden 
for  this  Interpretation  of  i Taftcia ,  who,  by  the  help 
of  David  Powel^  hath  made  it  the  Tribute-Money 
of  Verulam ,  becaufe  one  Piece  hath  Ver.  upon  the 
adverfe  Side. 

The  fam c  Du  Frefne  admits  it  to  be  an  old  GaU 
lick  Term.  Any  Man  that  confiders  it,  will  find 
its  Writing  and  Pronunciation  both  to  be  nearer 

French  than  JVeljh.  tfafcia  vox  eft  Gallica  vet  us 
quam  pro  prceftatione  agraria  poftmodum  ufurparunt 
noftri. 

His  firft  Inftance  is  from  a  Charter  of  one  of 
our  Norman  Kings,  which  is  as  much  to  the  Pur- 
pole  as  if  he  had  quoted  it  from  the  Continent. 

Fhafcd  in  legibus  Henrici  Primi  Regis  Angt . 
cap.  78.  Chart  a  An.  1065.  Petrus  Ranoardus  dedit 
unam  modiatam  de  terra  culta  &  incultci  Deo  & 
S.  Mar  ice  cum  Tafca  Decimo.  Here  muft  be  a 
Miftake  in  the  Name  or  Date,  for  this  Prince 
afcended  not  the  Throne  till  above  30  Years  after. 

Chart  a  Bernardi  Archiep.  Arelat.  An.  1139.  hi 
rfabulario  Archiepifccpatus  Arelat.  Fol.  109.  Iftius 
etiam  praenominati  honoris  Decimas  atque  F'afchas  fine 
omni  impedimento  retinemus. 

pfafchas  etiamnum  Hifpani  dicunt .  Andreas 
Bofch  dels  Fitols.  de  honor  de  Cathalunya ,  lib.  5. 
pag.  55 3.  pliant  als  delmes ,  primicies ,  y  tafchas , 
goj'al  en  efpecial  los  dc  Cathalunya. 

From  thefe  Words  feems  to  come  our  Englijh 
Task.  For  as  Fafcha  goes  along  with  Tythes,  as 

a  Bur- 
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a  Burthen  upon  an  Eftate,  it  may  have  aifo  com¬ 
prehended  thole  Services  that  Villains,  Cotairs, 
Bordars,  who  held  of  the  Lord  by  bale  Tenure, 
were  obliged  to  perform  in  Husbandry. 

Cantu  is  a  Word  more  in  the  Dark  than  the  reft. 
I  can  more  readily  believe  it  the  Name  of  a  Place, 
or  the  Name  of  a  Piece  of  Money  in  Gaul,  Saxony , 
or  Scandinavia ,  than  that  the  Britones  incompti 
(as  they  are  called,  to  make  out  one  rough  Head 
in  the  iecond  Plate  theirs)  had  a  Mint  at  Camulo- 
dumtm.  Camulodunum ,  whilft  a  Britijh  Oppidum , 
according  to  the  beft  Accounts,  was  but  a  rude 
Place,  defended  by  an  Earth  Wall,  and,  perhaps, 
a  Fall  of  Trees.  The  Inhabitants  have  left  no 
other  Proof  of  their  Knowledge  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

I  would  rather  fly  to  an  Arabick  Interpretation, 
becaufe  it’s  poflihJe  the  Language  of  the  Gauls  had 
fome  Words  in  common  with  it.  Hofman  finds 
amongft  the  Arabs ,  Kamala ,  to  fignify  Dominari. 

The  Galley  we  fee  in  the  Britijh  Coins  may  be 
Imitation  of  the  Greeks  if  not  originally  fuch. 

What  was  the  Pra&ice  of  the  Goths ,  and  other 
Northern  Nations,  who  lacked  Rome ,  I  produce 
from  Spanheim ,  pag.  555. 

Gotthorum  equidem  in  Italia  Regum  qui  Juftiniani 
Imperatoris  rotate  illam  Imperii  Romani  fedeni  & 
arcem ,  feu  ipfam  Urbem  ret  e  mam  occuparunt ,  cfheo- 
doricij  Athalarici ,  i Theodahati ,  Witigis ,  dot'll  re  feu 
Baduellre ,  id  Sfheire  Regum  numinos  vulgar unt  ac 
illuftrarunt  cum  elapfo  paulo  ante ,  tim  quod  illud 
prrecejferat  feculo  Viri  prreclari  Odlavius  Strada , 
Partita ,  Du  Cange.  In  quibus  autem  nummis  Atha¬ 
larici ,  id  fuccejforum  cum  gemmat a  Juftiniani  Impe¬ 
ratoris  ejjigiis  cum  Aug.  feu  Augufti  Appellatione  in 
altera  corundem  parte  fubinde  confpicitur  ;  turn  quod 
mirari  forte  fubit  galeatum  Romre  Caput  cum  eodem 
veteris  id  quidem  invitlce  Urbis  elogio  Roma  invidla , 
qua:  tamen  rotate  a  barb  arts  ill  is  Gotthorum  Regi¬ 
bus 
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bus  eadem  fuerat  expugnata ,  in  e  or  unique  jura 
concefferat. 

Equibus  autem  nummis  comprcbatur  Romani  Im~ 
peratoris  appellatione  quam  ante  *fheodoricum  Odoacer 
adfumpferat  abfiinuijfe  eundem  ejufve  Succejfores 5 
Regis  appellatione  content  os  ^  qui  &  Clement  ijjimi  Im - 
peratoris ,  aut  GlementiJJimi  principum  ut  <vel  e  Caf- 
fiodoro  conftat  titulis  uti  in  bis  ad  Anaftafium  & 
Juftinianum  Litteris  con  fueler  ant.  Adde  quod  non 
gemmata  folum  diademata  fed  Mitra  etiam  feu  dfiara 
eaque  gemmis  it  idem  feu  mar  gar  it  is  context  a  de  quibus 
fupra ,  Regum  aut  dein  etiam  Conft  ant  inop  olitanorum 
Imperatorum  more  tedla  fint  eorum  capita  ficut  e  fe- 
quentibus  i theodabati  &  Baduelx  Regum  nummis 
eft  manifeftum. 

In  Page  577  of  the  fame  Work,  he  fpeaks  of 
Coins  of  Gallick  Kings  and  Commanders  mentioned 
by  Ctefar ;  as  Orgetorix ,  &c.  and  amongfl  them 
Comius  Attrebates ,  and  Brit  anna  Bootica.  This  he 
hath  from  Bouterove ,  or  Le  Blanc ,  who  feems  in 
that  Point  deceivedMay  Englijh  Antiquarians. 

Some  of  thefe  Britife  Coins  have  an  Infcription 
in  Runic  Letters.  More  of  the  fame  I  have  heard 
of  in  Cumberland ,  which  is  the  Reafon  of  queflion- 
ing  whether  the  Britons  ufed  the  Runic  Character. 

If  Cynobeline  were  the  firfl:  that  had  impreffed 
Money,  the  Coins  afcribed  to  Cajjibelan ,  to  Dim - 
macus ,  Prince  of  the  Andes ,  to  Comius  Attrebatenfis , 
muft  be  given  up,  becaufe  thefe  were  contem¬ 
porary  with  Julius  C re  far.  And  the  two  latter 
had  no  Power  that  we  hear  of  in  Britain. 

Though  Cunobeline  whilft  he  lived  in  the  Court  • 
of  Auguftus ,  might  fee  Coins  flruck  with  that 
Emperor's  Head  upon  them,  after  the  Example  of 
Julius ,  the  firfl  Roman  that  did  it ;  and  though  he 
might  be  pleafed  with  following  their  Fafhion, 
thereby  afferting  his  Royalty,  there  is  little  Reafon 
to  think  the  Nation  fo  much  inriched  fince  the 

Days 
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Days  of  Julius ,  as  to  have  Gold  and  Silver  in 
greater-plenty. 

The  Roman  Emperors  were  content  with  Copper 
for  their  Money,  why  Ihould  Cunobeline  aim  at 
Gold  and  Silver,  which  they  did  not,  whereas  he 
had  the  other  ?  I  prefume,  what  we  tranflate  Brafs, 
means  Copper.  Co: far  lays  of  the  Britons ,  Utuntur 
Aire  &  Annulis  ferreis  pro  nummo.  Again,  Utun¬ 
tur  Are  iniportato.  They  might  import  Gold  and 
Silver  as  well  as  Copper,  but  the  Produdt  of  the 
Illand  would  ealier  procure  the  latter. 

Copper  was  chiefly  uled  by  the  Romans ,  and 
As  from  thence  became  a  Name  for  Money, 

Of  the  Britijh  Coins  on  the  two  Plates,  not  above 
one  in  ten  is  Brafs  or  Copper. 

We  have  no  Coins  pretended  of  Adminius ,  To- 
godumnus ,  or  Prafutagus ,  though  the  latter  is  by 
Tacitus  faid  to  have  had  great  Treafure^  and  to 
have  made  Nero,  and  his  Daughters,  his  Heirs. 

It  is  oblervable.  That  on  the  Seventh,  and  on 
the  Twentieth  Coin  of  Cynobeline  is  a  Woman’s 
Head  3  the  latter  inlcribed  Cuno  only,  though 

there  was  Room  for  the  whole  Name. 

.  .  .  '\  ;  ;■ 

I  am ,  SIR , 

Tour  moft  Obedient 

Humble  Servant , 

St&ytfordj 
May  24.  1729. 


N.  SALMON, 

) 

The  END  of  the  FIFTH  PART 
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